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PREFACE 


This volume is the culmination of years of study, conference, and discus- 
on on the part of those engaged in higher education in the South. Three 
outhwide Conferences on Higher Education were held in 1941, 1942, and 
946—the first two at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; the 
st at Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. One hundred and 
yur colleges and universities sent 363 delegates to these conferences. In 
1€ meantime all of these institutions, and fifty more besides, had faculty 
»mmittees at work on various phases of higher education. It is conserva- 
ely estimated that these 150 committees had a total of more than 1,500 
culty members. This does not take into account hundreds of others who 
ok part in faculty discussions on the various campuses. 

In the fall of 1940 the late Dean K. J. Hoke, of the College of William and 
ary, who was chairman of the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
esearch of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
mceived the idea of the need for a comprehensive study of the problems of 
gher education in the region. An experiment in secondary education had 
en in progress for some time and had raised many questions concerning 
€ program of higher education. 
With these questions in mind Dean Hoke approached the General Edu- 
tion Board for support of a series of Work Conferences on Higher Educa- 
m. The discussions resulted in a grant of $30,000.00. A committee on 
rk conferences was formed, composed of representatives of the two Com- 
issions, on Curricular Problems and Research and on Institutions of 
igher Education. The first meeting of that committee was held early in 
41. At this meeting it was decided to hold the first Work Conference the 
lowing summer. That conference was financed entirely by funds from 
e grant; a second was held in 1942, financed by $25.00 from each repre- 
tative, plus funds from the grant; and a third in 1946, financed largely 
the institutions themselves, except for administrative expense. 
Special reference is made to the financing of these Conferences in order to 
dicate the interest of the institutions in them and their support of the pro- 
ct which resulted in this report. 
To the late Dean Hoke more than to any other one person is due the credit 
the entire enterprise. He served as chairman of the Work Conference 
mmittee and of its executive committee up to the time of his death in 1944. 
gave unstintingly of his time and energies to the many problems in- 
lved in the organization and general direction of the project. Professor 
oscoe Parker, of the University of Tennessee, has been from the beginning 
e very efficient executive secretary, and has not only carried out the policies 
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adopted by the Committee, but has had much to do with shaping thos 
policies because of his intimate knowledge of the problems and needs. O: 
the death of Dean Hoke, Professor Edgar W. Knight, of the University « 
North Carolina, was elected chairman. The third Work Conference an 
the elaborate preparations made for it were carried on under his able d 
rection. 

Perhaps nothing further need be said about the general character of th 
report, those who participated in it, and the background of its developmen 
It remains to discuss briefly its purpose, the philosophy underlying it, and i 
possible value to teachers and administrators of institutions of higher learr 
ing. 

After the second Work Conference it occurred to the members of the ex 
ecutive committee that the results of the studies and conferences begun 3 
1941 might have some permanent value to higher education in general an 
to Southern workers in particular. As the Southern Association entere 
upon its second half-century in the postwar period it seemed possible 1 
chart some lines of development that might serve as a guide for the nez 
decade or two, as a result of all the efforts, which were to extend over sever: 
years. As that idea grew it seemed important to have special studies maa 
of the broad divisions of knowledge by the experts in these fields: the hr 
manities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. By the time th: 
decision was reached, Vanderbilt University had already secured a grar 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for a study of the humanities. With tk 
aid of members of the executive committee, grants were secured for a study | 
the social sciences under the leadership of the University of North Carolin 
and of the natural sciences under the sponsorship of the University 
Georgia. 

In the spring of 1945, the executive committee decided that an overé 
report should be drafted by a group of the ablest men that could be secure: 
based upon the reports of the first two Conferences, upon the studies r 
ported from the various campuses, and upon the experience and best jud: 
ment of the writers; and that this report should be sent to the institutio: 
in advance of the 1946 Conference. All the men chosen responded < 
firmatively. After drafting and redrafting these reports in the light 
comments and discussions, they were brought together, lithoprinte 
and distributed to all the higher institutions of the Southern Associati¢ 
early in 1946. This preliminary report formed the basis of discussion ¢ 
the several campuses in the spring of 1946, and at the Conference held | 
Spartanburg in July. 

The present volume reflects the work of the special drafting committed 
the discussions of the various faculty groups, the collective considerati: 
of the 1946 Work Conference members, and finally the labors of the speci 
drafting committee appointed at Spartanburg to rework and edit the fir 


/ 
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iraft. In short, this report represents the best collective thinking and judg- 
a of workers in higher education in the South. Probably no one of 
em will agree with all that it contains. Some of the conclusions represent 
hat might be called composite judgments, arrived at after long debate. 
n some instances, they may be said to represent the lowest common de- 
1ominator of the group’s thinking. Every sentence of the report and of 
very recommendation has been scanned critically by many people. For 
hat reason the recommendations deserve the most careful consideration of 
Il those concerned with the improvement of higher education. The re- 
rt is unique in that it represents the considered judgment of the educators 
f an entire region. Because of that fact, it should have not only general 
ignificance but special interest for all workers in Southern education. 

The .Committee hopes that every faculty member of every college and 
niversity in the Southern region will read the report carefully and study 
icutarly its recommendations. It was not written as an academic dis- 
ertation. It was designed to lead to action. For that reason it is especially 

portant that the administrative officers, the deans, presidents, registrars, 

und librarians, as well as professors, read and study it. 
_ The Committee recognized the fact that no two institutions have the same 
raditions, the same approack to all educational problems, the same methods 
wf getting effective results. It warns, therefore, against efforts at imitation 
~f programs. It warns, also, against interpreting the recommendations as 
iny more than tentative hypotheses. They should serve as the basis of 
aculty discussion and experimentation. If they are used in that way great 
‘ood should flow from the labors of the many who have made this report 
ossible. 

The Committee wishes to express its gratitude to the General Education 
3oard for the original contribution which made all these studies possible, 
6 the late Dean Hoke for his vision and statesmanship in initiating the pro- 
ect, and to all the institutions throughout the region that codperated in the 
nterprise. The names of many individuals stand out as worthy of special 
nention because of their special contributions to the development of different 
yhases of the plan over the past six years. Space will not permit listing 
hem here, but the Committee wishes to acknowledge its debt of gratitude 
9 them. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The half century that has passed since the Southern Association wast 
organized in 1895 has witnessed many changes in educational theory andi 
practice. New forces have produced educational problems and issues very’ 
different from those that confronted the Association in its early years. Some; 
of these forces were economic, some political, some social, some racial; and) 
others were psychological. The purpose of this introductory statement is; 
to present the background partially responsible for educational changes and) 
to indicate certain issues which now face educational leadership in the South. 
In the chapters that follow these issues are pointed up and specific recom- 
mendations are made for meeting them. 

Backward Conditions. The economic, political, social, and racial con- 
ditions in the South in the latter part of the past century have been widely) 
treated and need not be discussed in detail here.' Suffice it to say that edu- 
cational backwardness in the South fifty years ago found partial explanation’ 
in those conditions. The South was too poor to finance its own economic: 
recuperation. Public finances were chaotic. Racial conflicts added to 
economic confusion and distress. There were few if any public high schools 
maintaining present standards. Educational administration was weak and 
school supervision practically unknown. State superintendencies of public 
instruction were pitiful political appendages, little more than clerkships. 
No Southern state yet had a compulsory attendance law. Illiteracy was the 
highest in the nation. When in 1897 Walter Page gave his speech on ‘*The 
Forgotten Man” one-fourth of the native white adults of North Carolina 
were illiterate. The schools generally suffered from the blight of partisan 
and ecclesiastical politics. Higher education, lacking adequate support, 
was at its lowest point. Sometimes colleges and universities were nurtured 
a bit by philanthropy, occasionally betrayed by petty politicians, and not 
infrequently circumscribed by sectarian dogma. These are some of the 
handicaps that have retarded educational development in the South. 

Recuperation and progress had to wait largely upon economic and politi- 
cal improvement. But interest in better educational facilities was stimu- 

ian : ¥ ; mee. 5 
LXXXVIIII < i Na ee ete Se The Tancstanel Movencat a 
South,” Report United States Commissioner of Education for 1903, I, pp. 359-90; W. R. 
Smith, “Negro Suffrage in the South,” and W. K. Boyd, “Some Phases of Educational 
History in the South Since 1865,” in Studies in Southern History and Politics (James W. Gar- 
ner, Editor), 1914; E. J. Carter, The Educational Awakening in the South, (Doctoral disserta- 
tion, the University of North Carolina), 1943; Edgar W. Knight, “Some Economic, 


Political, and Social Influences on Education in the South.” J L 
SCxviTl latin Foun ae in the South,” The High School Journal, 
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ated by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
sonference for Education in the South, the Southern Education Board, the 
xeneral Education Board, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
f Teaching, and other agencies. And the educational revival which began 
n the early years of the present century is a conspicuous chapter in the de- 
elopment of civilization in the South. 

_ Unrest. When the Association was formed in 1895, education in the South 
vas in a state of unrest and uncertainty. This was particularly true in 
econdary education, which lacked competent direction and organization. 
Juring the nineteenth century the rapid expansion of knowledge led to 
onfusion of subjects and courses in the secondary schools. With an increase 
m economic wealth more young people than formerly were enabled to at- 
end school. A more heterogeneous school population began to develop. 
‘rom the laboratories of the experimental psychologists came evidence that 
ended to deny the validity of the doctrine of formal mental discipline and 
he transfer of training. The dogma of disciplinary values in the curricula 
ff secondary education fell under suspicion and attack. The theory that 
he secondary school should expand its courses so as to do justice both to 
he pupils and to the supporting constituency was beginning to develop. 
studies on individual differences and on the social background of the pupils 
nd their choice of careers began to appear. There were signs also that 
econdary education was to become more democratic and less selective and 
o devote itself not to the few but to the many and to do ts best for each 
upil according to his abilities, interests, and needs. These conditions in 
econdary education, whether for good or ill, were beginning to make them- 
elves felt in higher education during the early years of the Association. 
Inder these conditions standardizing agencies came to be established. The 
imary purpose of these agencies was to deal with the relations between 
econdary schools and higher educational institutions. The organization 
f the Southern Association in 1895 was an attempt to “take stock” and 
9 promote better relations between secondary and the higher educational 
astitutions. 

Competition. In addition to the confused conditions of secondary education 
n the latter part of the past and the early part of the present century, com- 
etition among educational institutions for students was keen and some- 
imes ruthless. Colleges often made extravagant claims for themselves and 
heir work, and an acute issue was public versus religious or denominational 
r private education.’ 

In his inaugural address as Chancellor of Vanderbilt University in 1893, 
wo years before the organizational meeting of the Southern Association, 
ames H. Kirkland said that “education is an interest so vast and so vital 


2 For this contest in one state see L. L. Gobbel, Church-State Relationships in Education in 
‘orth Carolina Since 1776. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1938. 
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that it justifies every honest and unselfish effort for its advancement. ... The: 
question is not so much one of principles as of policy and a wise investment of 
resources.” He warned against the denominational zeal which had led “to: 
the establishment of an over-supply of poorly equipped colleges, which | 
drag out a meager existence, gather patronage together only by the applica- | 
tion of the Church whip, and serve at the same time to starve the bodies of, 
their professors and the minds of their pupils. In educational institutions | 
what we need now above all things is not quantity, but quality.” * 

President Charles E. Taylor of Wake Forest College in North Carolina in: 
1894 expressed the view that in view of the conditions in that State all money, 
raised by taxation for educational purposes should be expended on the! 
common schools and that higher education should be taken care of by private 
enterprise and private munificence. A little later President John C. Kilgo: 
of Trinity College in that State deplored ‘‘the lack of an educational consci-: 
ence” and the lack of “‘correct educational ideals” in the South. He warned: 
against the use of educational “superlatives with reckless extravagance” 
and said that the catalogues of higher educational institutions did not) 
“quadrate with strict moral standards.” 

Some weaknesses in education in the South had been pointed out by ai 
Southerner a decade before the Southern Association was organized. 
Charles F. Smith noted an awakening of interest in the public schools, a: 
surplus of so called colleges and universities, and the small number of students: 
who were fully prepared in quantity or quality of work “‘for a good freshman: 
class.” He also noted that all the colleges published requirements for ad-: 
mission but few enforced them.’ As late as 1909 William H. Hand, State : 
Inspector of High Schools in South Carolina, was quoted by President Henry | 
S. Pritchett as saying that ‘“‘the colleges of this and near-by states have in: 
their college classes from the schools of this state nearly two hundred pupils: 
from ninth grades, and more than forty pupils from eighth grades. One-' 
half the colleges of this state have now last year’s tenth grade pupils in their: 
sophomore classes.” 5 

In the Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation President Pritchett: 
said: : 

Formany years the college has been both high school and college, and again neither.: 
There was no proper basis for the development of academic education. Vanderbilt! 
University had to create its own feeding schools,—necessarily upon narrow con- 
ventional lines. Within the last few years the South has awakened to a realization of 
its needs. And the country shows no more inspiring educational spectacle today: 


than the energy, enthusiasm, and intelligence with which systems of secondary: 
schools, supported partly by local and partly by state taxation are being developed 


* Edgar W. Knight, What College Presidents Say. Chapel Hill: The University of North’ 
Carolina Press, 1940. p. 86. 


2 “Southern Colleges and Schools,” The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1884, December, 
1005 


* Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, p. 136. 
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stolleges to keep “hands off” is imperative. As long as they cut into the high school 
held by admission into college, or so-called college classes, boys and girls who still 
pelong, whether in virtue of age or performance, to the high school period, so long 
will they retard the bringing up of a system on which they can rely. 


| 
| 
iy 
: 


In 1906 President Pritchett had said that “when the Foundation was in- 
yaugurated, there were not more than two or three institutions south of Mason 
jand Dixon’s line whose entrance requirements approached” the standard 
frequired for the “‘accepted list”? of the Foundation. ‘Vanderbilt University 
jrequirements are up to the standard adopted. Tulane University has been 
ladmitted upon the ground of entrance requirements which are to go into 
force in 1907. The Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has maintained 
entrance requirements which are quite equal to those of the best colleges 
for women in other sections of the country, but in very few instances have 
q nstitutions in the South, even those of age and high standing, enforced en- 
trance requirements which made any sharp distinction between the high 
school and the college.” * In the same report he said: ‘‘A good system of 
high schools and a college system with fair entrance requirements go to- 
igether.... Teachers in colleges say, quite truthfully, that the high schools 
ido not furnish to them pupils fitted to sustain high entrance conditions. 
‘Principals of high schools complain, with equal truth, that they cannot keep 
jstudents in high schools when these are allowed to enter the colleges and 
universities after the completion of half or three-quarters of their high- 
school work.” * 

Influences of National Committees. Meantime, other educational influences 
had begun to come from reports of national committees. The first and per- 
haps the most celebrated of these was the report of the Committee on Sec- 
ondary School Studies. This Committee, appointed in 1892 by the Na- 
tional Educational Association, on recommendation of the American Council 
of Education which had taken up the subject the year before, was under the 
chairmanship of President Charles W. Eliot. Its purpose was to secure 
desirable uniformity in programs of secondary schools and in the entrance 
requirements of the college. The report was made in 1893,° and its recom- 
mendations served for many years as an important point of departure in the 
organization of the curricula of the secondary schools. ‘This report sharply 
raised the important question of the equivalence of educational values and 
provoked wide discussion and disagreement. 

The adjustment of college admission requirements to the conditions in 
secondary education still remained a problem. In an attempt to meet this 
issue, the National Educational Association established in 1895 the Com- 


6 First Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, p. 25. 


7 Tbid., p. 26. : 
P United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Committee on Secondary School Subjects, 


Washington, 1893. New York: American Book Company, 1894. 
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mittee on College Entrance Requirements, which issued its final report in; 
1899.2 Among the recommendations that came from that report was recogni- 
tion of the principle of election in secondary education. The report also rec- 
ommended that teachers in the secondary schools should be collegiate gradu- 
ates or have the equivalent of a college education. As for the principle of elec- 
tion, the report stated that while the Committee “recognizes the principle of 
large liberty to the students in the secondary schools, it does not believe in 
unlimited election, but especially emphasizes the importance of a certain } 
number of constants in all secondary schools.” Nevertheless, that Com- - 
mittee endorsed a suggestion of the earlier Committee on Secondary School | 
Studies and also undertook to establish ‘‘a national educational currency ' 
in terms of norms (or units which came to be more generally used).” 


The Carnegie Unit. The recommendations of the Committee on College : 
Entrance Requirements attracted considerable attention and were being | 
adopted when the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching ; 
began its investigations and established the “‘Carnegie Unit.’ This instru- - 
ment of quantitative measurement seemed to be one way of ending anarchy ° 
and chaos in secondary and higher education. It stimulated uniformity in | 
the curricula and credits given in secondary schools. R. L. Duffus com- » 
ments” in describing the influence of the Carnegie unit that: ‘‘Thus the 
unit triumphed, both in the examining and in the certificating colleges. It 
was the fitting product of an age which loved mechanical precision. It may 
not be entirely an accident that the automobile and the unit system were 
invented at about the same time and were perfected and popularized almost 
simultaneously.”” In retrospect, however, it appears that without some reli- 
able system of quantitative measurement both secondary education and 
higher education would have increased in ‘‘confusion and uncertainty.” 
Perhaps it could be shown that it was the colleges that saved the secondary 
schools from complete chaos during the “‘unit’s golden age.’? The recom- 
mendations of these two committees and of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching came to have influence both in secondary schools 
and the colleges. 


Origin and Early Years of the Southern Association. The early years of the 
Southern Association were years of confusion in secondary education and 
competition among collegiate institutions. Colleges and universities in the 
South fifty years ago were heterogeneous institutions, in equipment, stand- 
ards, support, administration, and ideals. There as elsewhere was a sharp 
cleavage between those founded by denominational groups and_ those 
established by the state. The establishment of standards for admission to 
college was perhaps the most difficult problem facing the Association in its 


_° Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements. National Educational Associa- 
tion, Proceedings and Addresses, pp. 632 ff. (Chicago, 1899). } 


© Democracy Enters College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 51. 
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larly years. It was only natural that on this issue the attitude of denomina- 
ionally supported institutions should have differed somewhat from that of 
tate universities. Moreover, the practice of maintaining preparatory de- 
artments on the campuses of higher educational institutions was wide- 
read. ‘These departments were organized primarily because most of the 
mtebellum academies and classical schools which had prepared students 
or college had disappeared and public high schools had not yet been estab- 
shed. But this practice did not reduce competition for students nor the 
ndency to lower collegiate standards." 

The Southern Association was established in 1895 with a membership of 
x higher educational institutions. In 1906 it had a membership of eighteen 
uch institutions and thirty-five secondary schools. At that time the number 
f Southern institutions with fourteen or fifteen units for admission was only 
ight. In rgr2 the number that ‘‘announced such requirements as in force 
r in process of application” was 160. Meantime, standardization had been 
ided by high school inspection in some Southern states and by action of 
enominational groups. The Methodist Episcopal Church South in 1898 
ad set up a commission to classify and establish standards for the institutions 
nder its auspices. Similar action was taken in 1913 by the General As- 
mbly of the Presbyterian Church.” 

From small beginnings fifty years ago the Southern Association has de- 
eloped into the strong and valuable organization it is today. In 1946 more 
an 200 higher educational institutions and more than 1,300 secondary 
hools held membership in the Association. 

Program of Work and Standards. In a personal letter and memorandum of 
pril 6, 1933, referred to by Meyer, Chancellor Kirkland, the Father of the 
outhern Association, wrote: 


The organization of the Southern Association was brought about through a recog- 
ition of the futility of other associations, such as the Southern Education Association 
hich had been formed several years before. The delegates from Vanderbilt called 
ttention to the fact that these various educational gatherings accomplished little or 
othing, but devoted all their time to talk. 

It was stated that the new organization, if formed, must commit the members to a 
efinite program of work and to definite standards. 


Some incentive toward the formation of the new organization was found in the 
xistence at that time of a Tennessee College Association, which, however, was open 
9 the same criticisms made of other educational gatherings. The policy of the South- 
rn Association was definitely declared at the first meeting in the adoption of certain 


a of the confusing conditions have been discussed or indicated in Edwin Mims’ 
hanclles Kirkland of Vanderbill, Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1940; A. M. 
Aeyer’s A History of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Nashville: 
seorge Peabody College for Teachers (Doctoral dissertation, 1933); R. L. Duffus 
Yemocracy Enters College; in the reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
f Teaching, especially for 1906, 1907, 1909; and W. K. Boyd, “Some Phases of ape 
onal History in the South Since 1865,” Studies in Southern History and Politics (Edited by 
ames W. Garner) New York: Columbia University Press, 1914. 


2 Boyd, op. cit., pp. 274-275. 
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by-laws. It was this rigid policy that made it impossible to secure any college mem-~ 
bers except half a dozen which accepted the organization and are now considered. 
charter members. 


The institutions represented at the meeting in Atlanta November 6, 1895, 
were: Vanderbilt University: Chancellor J. H. Kirkland and Professor 
W. M. Baskerville; The University of the South: Professor W. P. Trent; 
Mercer College: Professor J. T. Sellers and Professor P. D. Pollock; Washing- 
ton and Lee University: Professor S. T. Moreland; Trinity College: Pro- 
fessor Edwin Mims; Wofford College: Professor H. N. Snyder and Pro- 
fessor A. G. Rembert; University of North Carolina: President George T. 
Winston; Georgia School of Technology: President I. S. Hopkins; University 
of Tennessee: Professor J. D. Henneman. 


Chancellor Kirkland stated the purposes of the meeting: 


1. To organize Southern schools and colleges for codperation and mutual. 
assistance. 


2. To elevate the standards of scholarship and to effect uniformity of en- 
trance requirements. 


3. To give preparatory schools the right to exist by insisting that colleges: 
refrain from doing preparatory work. 


According to Chancellor Kirkland, 


No speeches were made at the initial meeting. There were no outbursts of elo- 
quence, for there was no gallery to play to. But there was much earnest discussion. 
A serious tone prevaded the gathering. Men discussed the educational situation in 
the South with frankness and sincerity. Each delegate spoke of his own institution, 
not to laud or magnify, but to set forth its weaknesses and shortcomings. In con- 
sidering the possible organization of an Association, it was recognized that there was 
no need of a general educational gathering. Such needs were already supplied, and 
we had no desire to add to the list. We did have in mind an annual gathering where 
the peculiar problems of schools and colleges might be discussed and illuminated; 
but we also had a more distinct purpose than this. The new Association was to be a 
group of institutions pledged to certain standards. It was compact. Membership in 
the Association was to be not an honor but an obligation, the observance of which 
was not without its inconvenience and cost. ¥ 


In his report to the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt, June 15, 1896, Chancel- 
lor Kirkland stated: ‘The purpose of this Association is to get the colleges 
to adopt uniform requirements for admission, and to unite efforts for bring- 
ing up patronizing schools.” 

The constitution and by-laws were signed by the delegates of the institu- 
tion represented with the understanding, however, that acceptance by their 
signatures would not be binding until the faculties of their institutions or 
governing bodies had voted confirmation. The institutions whose repre- 
sentatives signed were Vanderbilt, North Carolina, The University of ie 


13 Mims, of. cit., p. 130. 


—— 
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South, Tulane, Mississippi, Alabama, Washington and Lee, W offord, 
Trinity, and Tennessee. It appears that Vanderbilt, North Carolina, Uni- 
Wversity of the South, Mississippi, Washington and Lee, and Trinity (now, 
uke University), were the only institutions that could meet the requirements 
greed upon at the organizational meeting. These six became “charter”? 
members. 

An appeal for coédperation on the part of all institutions of higher learning 
in the South appeared in the first published proceedings of the Association, 
early in 1896, when it was stated “that this movement will be productive of 
eat good to the cause of education in the South, and we ask the codperation 
f the better class of institutions in our territory. Our interests so far as af- 
ected by this organization are one, and codperation means a great good to 
us all.’ 

While education in the South in the years preceding the founding of the 
outhern Association was confused and chaotic in purposes and standards, 
nd competition was keen among the colleges and between the colleges and 
e secondary schools, it is also evident that thoughtful educational leaders 
in the South were not unaware of these conditions and were trying to find 
ays of improving them. The proceedings of the Association during its 
arly years and a vast amount of other materials indicate attempts of South- 
rn leaders to find safe ways out of discouraging educational conditions. 
he task of developing among the Southern people a feeling for the need of 
ood schools and a willingness to provide them was probably greater than 
any other in American educational history. 

During these fifty years of discussion, conference, and codperative effort 
the Association has adopted many substantial and creditable standards that 
now serve to protect the quality of work in the member institutions and their 
institutional integrity.!* The method of working through the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, early established, has provided effective experiences in 
collective educational effort. The Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research, established in 1935, and the Association’s Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education, set up in 1940, have further promoted 
codperation among colleges and universities and between the higher edu- 
cational institutions and the secondary schools. Indeed, these agencies have 
stimulated interest in problems and issues that could not have been antici- 
pated by the founders of the Association. Out of the Work Conferences has 
developed the present volume. 

The record of the achievements of the Southern Association in the edu- 
cational progress of the Sou h is reflected both in its procedures and in the 
evolution of its standards. Highly significant has been its stabilizing influ- 
ence in successive crises that have threatened the integrity of education and 


~ 
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of the member institutions. This voluntary organization has declared it- 
self “the instrument of the institutions that belong to it, through which they: 
express their collective judgment and purposes. It seeks continuously to: 
keep education close to the realistic needs of changing conditions and to: 
protect its members from the handicap of temporary forces which might) 
impede their progress and endanger their services.” The Association has\ 
steadfastly stood upon the principle that “to keep education free from politi-i 
cal manipulation is fundamental to the preservation of liberty.” ‘* More~ 
over, the influence of the Association during these fifty years has served to: 
strengthen the hands of those institutions or school systems and their con-) 
stituencies when they have been menaced by unwarranted interference. Its: 
prestige now stands as solemn warning to those who would exploit education; 
for political purposes. "7 

The Task Ahead. ‘The development of secondary education and advances: 
in higher education since 1895 have revealed high faith of the Southern 
people in education. The past half century has been marked especially by 
continuous quantitative triumphs of education in the South. The story of 
that achievement is a remarkable chapter in the democratic epic of this re- 
gion. The task before the Southern people in the years ahead, to do for 
education qualitatively what they have already done so well quantitatively, 
will call for the same kind of faith and courage and persistent effort that the 
earlier task required. There are healthy signs that this task will be achieved 
and that education here in the South will be kept “‘close to the realistic needs 
of changing conditions....’’ The present energetic efforts of the Southern 
people in studying their needs with a view to improving the economic, politi- 
cal and governmental, educational and social, and racial conditions of the 
region are hopeful signs. If life in the South is to be safely advanced in these 
directions, the improvement of the quality of education at once becomes a 
major responsibility of the schools and colleges. 


While the responsibilities now facing educational institutions in the South 
differ from those that faced it a half century ago, the tasks today are no less 
specific. Some of these and the ways by which they can be met are set forth 
at the end of the chapters that follow. Here, however, may be indicated 
some general lessons which the history of education in the South during the 
past fifty years seems to teach. 


1. The need for putting an end to the wastefulness of competition is 
urgent. ‘The distinction often made between private and public educational 
institutions is in reality highly artifical. All American educational institu- 
tions are, or should be, public service agencies and exist not only to teach and 
"16 “Statement of Principles.” Jbid., pp. 169-170. 

For an account of the efforts of some governors to gain political control of state in- 


stitutions in the South, see Guy E. Snavely’s “A Short History of the Southern Association 


of Clee and Secondary Schools,” The Southern Association Quarterly, IX (1945), Pp. 
471-86. : 
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extend the boundaries of knowledge but also to serve the democracy of 
hich they are products. All higher educational institutions, whatever the 
eans of their origin or foundation, support or control, are first of all higher 
lucational institutions. In intellectual temper or climate they are, or 
ould be, similar. In them real scholars and teachers are at home. They 
e similar in the atmosphere of teaching. They are similar in the spirit of 
holarship which freely encourages research and creative work. They are 
milar also in responsibility to the society in which they are partners. The 
sed now is for the removal and prevention of conflicts in the achievement 
aims, and for the development of more intelligent codperation in a com- 
on cause; for an ideal that views all educational processes and efforts as 
YSperative rather than competitive. Educational prejudice and partisan- 
m must be prevented in the interest of mutual helpfulness. 


2. Education in the South never offered richer opportunities for enlight- 
1ed public service and educational statesmanship. To meet these responsi- 
lities, schools and colleges must give more attention to economic, political, 
yvermental, social, educational, and racial conditions. Higher education 
seds especially to be more closely related to the life of this region. 


3. Scholarship in the South has not been blessed with the support which 
has enjoyed in other sections of the country. Provision for more generous 
ants for research and more scholarship and fellowship aids for gifted stu- 
snts is sorely needed. Providing for the stimulation and proper support of 
holarship and research on Southern problems is a peculiar responsibility 
the leaders of higher education in the South. 


4. The proper education of teachers continues to be a persistent problem. 
he obligation to provide leadership for the improvement of education at 
I levels through good teachers falls on the liberal arts colleges and the gradu- 
e schools as well as on those institutions set up and maintained primarily 
r the professional education of teachers. 


Especially pressing is the need for capable and effective teachers of broad 
1d generous education and culture. The need is for men and women who 
mn guide, stimulate, and invigorate the lives of young people and interpret, 
talize, and illuminate learning. Here higher educational institutions have 
finite obligations that must be met if the schools and colleges are to lead in 
€ improvement of civilization in the South. The proper education of 
chers will require more symmetry and proportion. Young people now 
ore than at any time in the past need to understand themselves as human 
ganisms, the world in which they live, and the spiritual heritages of the 
ce. They need that education which can be achieved only through liberal 
d humane studies. They require general education in the biological 
2... the social sciences, and the humanities. Intelligent provision can 
: made for meeting these needs. But this may require the breaking down 
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of some of the barriers and afflictions of departmentalism which now bree: 
sO many suspicions and fears and tend to subordinate the needs of student 
to the aspirations or ambitions of vested academic interests. 

The history of the Southern Association is a significant chapter in educa 
tion in the South during the past fifty years. The organization has face 
difficult problems with high courage. In obligations now and in the year 
ahead the Association and its members face their greatest test of merit 
Chief among the obligations of the schools and colleges is the proper edu 
cation of men and women to meet and measure themselves against rea 
responsibilities in difficult times. The record of the past and plans for th 
future furnish heartening evidence that the educational institutions of th 
South will be faithful to their high trust and opportunity. 


CHAPTER II 


| 
| GENERAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
A. The General or Liberal Functions of Higher Education! 


In recent years many books and articles have been published dealing with 
sneral, that is, liberal or cultural education. The present short statement 
des not undertake to review these. It can do no more than summarize 
me of the main ideas that are widely accepted. It will be concerned only 
ith the functions of higher education as found in our colleges and universi- 
Es. It is understood, of course, that the work of these institutions is necessar- 
y based upon the achievements of secondary education and other educa- 
onal influences on young people. Another chapter of this report will, how- 
fe, deal with the preparation of teachers, with the functions of pre-collegi- 
‘e education, and with articulation between secondary education and 
gher education. 
A complete program of higher education will include what may be called 
ecial—pre-professional, professional, or occupational—education. The re- 
tion between education for one’s life work and general or liberal education 
ill be discussed separately in the following section of this chapter. This 
ction will be concerned only with that part of higher education that is 
neral and not special, liberal as opposed to professional or occupational. 
he general basis for the distinction seems clear, although one might argue 
idlessly and aimlessly over details. 

The ultimate purpose of education from the point of view of the individual 
dent is to guide him in discovering his latent possibilities and interests in 
der that he may attain the fullest self-realization and perform his duties as 
citizen. In line with this purpose, the specific aims of education are to 


sist the student: 


A. To acquire a body of knowledge acquainting him with the heritage of 
e race through the study of the humanities, with character and methods of 
man relations through the study of the social sciences, with the nature of 
e physical and biological world through the study of the natural sciences; 


B. To develop clear and accurate thinking and expression and habits of 
stained intellectual effort necessary for a successful citizen in a democracy; 


This portion of the chapter is based upon the reports of Groups IT and V of the Second 
rk Conference on Higher Education as reprinted in the preliminary form of Studies in 
her Education in the South, pp. 16-19. In preparing their report the editors have felt free 
make changes in order of presentation and in style without indicating such alterations 


detail. 
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C. To develop intellectual initiative and independence of thought basi 
to the formation of the sound judgments required in the solution of the variec 
and complex problems of democratic society and particularly needed i: 
periods of great change; 

D. To develop curiosity and fundamental intellectual interests which wil 
stimulate continued study and improvement throughout life; 


E. To develop through theory and practice a knowledge of and an in 
terest in current local, national, and international problems and a sense o 
responsibility for helping in their solution; 

F. To develop an effective philosophy of life, an integrated personality 
and a strong character by stimulating an appreciation of intellectual, moral 
aesthetic, and spiritual values and by promoting the development of ap 
propriate and effective habits of action; 


G. To acquire the knowledge, ability, and attitudes which will enabl 
him to succeed in a socially acceptable occupation of his own choice.” 

Most of these principles deal primarily with general education. A mor 
specific statement about general education follows. 


I. A PRONOUNCEMENT ON LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Liberal Arts education is essentially a study in the great fields of knowl 
edge. 

Through literature, history, economics, government, sociology, and th 
like, man comes to know the history of man, the story of the heart and min 
and spirit of man. Through philosophy and religion he begins to learn th 
meaning and the purpose of life. Through science he develops an under 
standing of the beauty of order and logic, and sees the magic and wonder c 
the modern world and the significance of testing for the truth. Through th 
fine arts, he gains an appreciation of beauty and harmony. Through stud 
in all the fields of knowledge, he comes to have a sense of the heritage of th 
human mind, a sense of values, a perspective, an insight into things, and 
regard for the precious values of life. All this means knowledge and under 
standing. And knowledge and understanding are both necessary to ma 
if he is to live a rich and useful life as an individual and as a member 
society. ‘The questions of life—be they personal, public, social, politica 
economic, or the like—are never of the present alone. They have their roo’ 
in the continuing experience of the human race. For any man to have th 
capacity to answer the questions that arise each day and to meet the situe 
tions and conditions that confront him in his personal life or in his life as 
citizen of the state, he must have that fundamental background of knowledg 
and understanding which is the continuing experience of the human race. 


* This statement of the ultimate ends of education is taken with minor changes from th 


Report of Group II on “The Improvement of the Curriculum,” General R 
Work Conference on Higher Exucaston pp. 22-23, iculum,”’ General Report on the Seoor 
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: But knowledge and understanding are not enough. The mind must know 
ow to use them. Through study in the great fields of knowledge, especially 
rough a study in the fields of philosophy, mathematics, science, and langu- 
xe, man acquires the ability to reason logically and thus to use the knowl- 
ia and understanding that he possesses. And that means wisdom. 


Freedom is fundamentally the right to choose, but that is about the limit 
* freedom, for no person, no group, no nation is free from the consequences 
Pits choices. Freedom is therefore the obligation as well as the opportunity 
r the individual, the group, or the nation to choose wisely in order that the 
msequences may be good, not evil; constructive, not destructive; fortunate, 
t unfortunate. Freedom then will be the avenue to liberty, security, and 
ppiness, not to frustration, defeat, or misery. To achieve this end, man 
d groups of men must have knowledge and understanding, ability to 
ason, and wisdom, all of which may come from and through the liberal 
ts, from study in the basic fields of knowledge. 


But such study gives more than knowledge and understanding, the ability 
reason, and wisdom. It fosters imagination and creative ability, two of the 
eatest and rarest gifts of man. When the mind reaches into the great 
Ids of knowledge and pursues the study of men, the wonder of science, the 
agery of poetry, then the horizon of the mind expands. 

The important point for all to see and to understand is that certain great 
alities of mind and spirit are necessary if a man is to follow any career 
ectively or to make any effective contribution to society through that ca- 
r. These qualities are the power and versatility of the mind, intellectual 
ourcefulness, the capacity for sustained effort, a sense of values, insight, 
rspective, understanding, an appreciation of goodness, beauty, and truth, 
d spiritual depth. These are essentially the fruits of liberal arts education. 
beral arts education develops the talents and capacities of man. Special 
ining is of course necessary for any chosen field of endeavor, but is most 
‘ective when supported by study in the great fields of knowledge. Special 
ining is the point of the spear. The shaft is that which makes the spear 
fective, and the talents and capacities of the individual, his qualities of 
nd and character, are the shaft, the force and power behind all special 
ining. 

During the War, liberal arts education took on a new meaning and a new 
lue. For the peace and the reconstruction of the world after the war, 
eral arts education also has a new meaning and a new value. For it will 
the men endowed with great qualities of mind and spirit, men with ca- 
cities and talents, with knowledge, understanding, and wisdom, with 
agination, vision, and creative ability, men motivated by spiritual ideals 
0 will see and comprehend the issues at stake and will redeem civilization 
establish in the world truth, beauty, righteousness, and peace. 
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II. REASONS FOR EMPHASIS 


In the light of the foregoing statement, the following appear to be some ¢ 
the significant reasons for emphasizing liberal arts education: 


A. Liberal arts education provides an instrument for rich living of life in all its con 


plexities. es 

B. It develops the power of abstract and creative thinking. 

C. It develops taste and discrimination. Pi ie 
D. It provides for the student who intends to enter upon specialized training a soli 
body of content from which he may derive a wide perspective of knowledge. 

E. It provides a program of study that is the foundation and the best general prepars 
tion for any business or profession. q 
F. It provides bases for democratic living by presenting the classical and Christia 
philosophies from which the ideals of democracy have evolved. 


Less than ten per cent of those of college age finish programs of study for 
Bachelor’s degree. Whether or not this number is large enough or proper! 
selected falls outside the scope of this report. As things are now, this ninet 
per cent must depend for their general education upon the high schools, tk 
terminal junior colleges, and programs of adult education. Most of th 
young people who complete the college course will, without doubt, be pre 
paring for a profession or some advanced type of work; but since it is to thes 
young people that we must look for future leadership, we must provide ther 
not only with the specific preparation for their chosen professions but als 
with a general education at a higher level than is available for the others. . 


Just as a tall building needs a better foundation and a better framewor 
than a cottage or small store, so a college graduate or a professional schos 
graduate needs more general or liberal education than any other persor 
need. ‘The responsibilities of leadership must rest upon broad and fir: 
foundations. To give a select few the power and influence that may com 
from advanced technical or professional training, and to give them nothiri 
else, may be to endanger both them and their society. They must becom 
both cultivated personalities and responsible citizens as well as competex 
members of their professions. Our society cannot afford to give to unculi 
vated and irresponsible persons the knowledge that is power. 


It must, however, be recognized that the personal cultivation and tl 
social responsibility that we need to give to our educated leadership cat 
be put into a few dogmas. We do not want the authoritarian indoctrinati 
that enforces one set of beliefs or one set of ideals. Our citizens have ide 
that vary, but they vary within limits sanctioned by cultivated and respo\ 
sible reason and are not imposed by force. Our appeal is and must contint 
to be to the consensus of our educated citizens and not to authority. 
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B. The Organization of General and Special Education * 


: Much of the educational literature today has to do with the basic pattern of 
igher education. Specifically, the question is asked: In our present system, 
hat is to be the correlation between a general education and a special edu- 
tion? Division of opinion exists on this problem, as one would expect in a 
pic which has inherent in it the conflicting concepts of our age. There are 
men of special education who would stress the aim of economic in- 
ependence through the acquisition in institutions of higher learning of the 
ills and the technical knowledge which serve to place the recipient in an 
vantageous position in our competitive industrial system. On the other 
nd, there are proponents of general education who would stress furnishing 
ne recipient with a coherent sense of values, frequently by a survey which 
ives an insight into man’s intellectual and artistic achievement through the 
es, which will enable him to master the art of living in whatever economic 
sition he finds himself. ‘Taken by itself, neither of these schools of thought 
as in it the complete answer to our modern educational needs. 
If we assume that each of these plans is sufficiently important in scope and 
mtent to warrant a place in modern college curricula and that the es- 
nce of both plans is an absolute requisite for the present day individual, 
w can the two be wedded and still be completed in the time now normally 
lotted to one? Modern society demands of its citizens not only the skills 
hich carry occupational preferment but also the ability to assume intelli- 
nt civic leadership and responsibility, an ability which many think must 
me through a cultural education as opposed to a merely technical educa- 
n. 
That colleges and universities today are aware of the urgent need for a sat- 
actory solution of this problem is evidenced by the attention devoted to it 
d the amount of literature which its discussion has produced. Liberal arts 
Ileges have taken cognizance of their responsibility to integrate the practi- 
al with the more liberal studies; professional divisions have publicized 
idely their acknowledgment of the need for the inclusion of socio-humanis- 
¢ fields of study in their curricula. 
In the past, the liberal arts colleges have set up four-year curricula designed 
) complete the general education of the student before he began his special 
- professional training, although these curricula have been occupational 
r many students. Many students have followed and will continue to fol- 
w this plan. But with the demand for a college education by an ever in- 
easing number of young people, there emerged an accompanying pressure, 
at to the program of liberal studies there should be added courses that 
ould prepare the student to earn his living. This demand placed the col- 


¢In highe alled liberal or 
- er education, general education refers to what is sometimes c 
Bet Stocation; peecial education refers to professional, vocational, or occupational 


ucation. 
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leges in a dilemna; they would have either to lengthen the time for study or 
include the specialized courses at the expense of the liberal courses. Large 
numbers of them have chosen the second alternative and as a result have had 
to restrict the traditional scope of liberal education to make way for the 
special. This action has led to a re-evaluation of the nature and content of 
liberal education and the introduction of a new conception of it partially ex- 
pressed in the term general education. 

The programs of arts colleges have shown little uniformity. Students take 
some of them as purely cultural or liberal education with no direct adjust- 
ment to occupational aims. Other students take pre-professional programs 
in which part of the work is general and part definitely occupational in its 
purpose. Still others select their major and minor fields of specialization 
with a definite occupational aim. These students, if the college offers ade- 
quate occupational fields from which to select, can acquire occupational! 
skill by following the prescribed curriculum in a certain field of specialization: 
Even in colleges where programs of occupational work are inadequate, 2 
student may take a major in some academic field in order to teach that sub: 
ject, perhaps with courses in education as additional occupational work. 

In many of the liberal arts colleges, both independent and in universities 
effort has been made to secure priority for general education within the four: 
year program by placing in the first two years a number of liberal course: 
which are required of all students. In some institutions, the first two year: 
have been organized as a separate college or division, variously called the 
Lower Division, the University College, the General College, etc. In othe: 
institutions such special organization has not been regarded as necessary 
The general courses in the first two years are sometimes introductory de 
partmental courses intended to be liberal in outlook; sometimes they ar 
comprehensive courses covering the major areas of knowledge. It is probabl: 
that in most of these colleges some compromise between the two types ha 
been made, depending upon available faculty personnel and point of view, 
Each of these efforts is based upon the principle that general education 
should precede special. 


Two basic considerations are urged in support of the theory of the priorit 
of general education. The first of these stems from the fact that less than on: 
out of three of those who enter college may be expected to graduate. Ii 
view of this condition, two conclusions are drawn. First, if the vast ma 
jority of our entering college students are to get any further liberal educatior 
they must receive it before the upper college years. Those students who re 
main in college only one or two years, even if they begin special training, ca: 
do no more than study a few introductory departmental courses leading t 
specialization, along with whatever liberal courses are required. If thes 
students devote all of their brief career in college to special education, the 
at best secure some occupational training. Since, however, few student 
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mter college without the avowed intention of continuing to completion, 
here is no way to separate those who will leave the institution early from 
hose who will complete their work. If we are to provide for all students a 
eneral education designed to make the world and their relation to it more 
| eaningful in whatever work they find themselves, we must make a substan- 
ial beginning in the first two years. The second consideration rests upon the 
belief that after twelve years of public school education, the student will pro- 
it most from a period of study during which the fragments of his previous 
arning and experience may, through a comprehensive treatment of the ma- 
erial in divisional or departmental courses, be synthesized into an organic 
vhole on which he can wisely base future specialization. It is thought that 
rom such courses students will obtain direction, maturity of judgment, and 
oncepts conducive to better work. 

An example of giving complete priority to general education within higher 
-ducation is the plan which has stripped all occupational, vocational, and 
srofessional traces from its program for the degree of bachelor of arts. Ac- 
sording to this plan, a four-year liberal program is offered, largely prescribed 
0 give a well-rounded training in sciences, social studies, and the human- 
ties. One feature of this plan is that it is based on ten grades of pre-college 
raining. In reality, therefcre, the last two years of secondary school are 
combined with the first two years of a standard college plan by including 
jome of the work that is divided between the end of secondary education 
and the first two years of college training. This program attempts to give 
1 unified four-year college curriculum designed to furnish liberal education 
sither for those who will get no further formal education or for those who 
will go on to professional or graduate schools. 

Mention might also be made of the practice in certain cities of organizing 
the public schools on a six-four-four basis, the last unit including what are 
normaliy the last two years of high school and the first two years of college. 
[t would be possible in this period of time to give an integrated general edu- 
sation, to be followed by special education in university or professional 
school; it appears, however, that much of the work offered in these “‘city 
solleges’’ is vocational. 

It has been pointed out that in many of the liberal arts colleges the 
major, usually including a small part of the work of the second year and a 
large portion of the work of the third and fourth years, may be regarded as 
special or professional education. These colleges usually make some effort 
o provide breadth in the last two years by requiring a certain number of 
sourses in “‘distribution.” There is a growing recognition of the fact that 
he mere requirement of distribution is not enough, that if general education 
worthy of the name is to extend through the last four years and to parallel 
he special education, it must be organized as carefully as are the majors 
and not be left to the chance working of a vague distribution requirement. 
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Many examples of the parallel development of general and special edu- 
cation can be given. A study of college curricula in art, music, education, 
business administration, and engineering reveals that, in very many in- 
stances, courses designed to give both general and special education begin: 
in the first year and proceed together in parallel fashion through all foun 
years. In Louisiana, a recent plan for the certification of teachers requires: 
fifty semester hours of general education, but specifies that they need not be 
completed prior to the junior year. Recently there has developed a very 
clear trend toward the expansion of this theory. Definite support for it isi 
found in the report by the members of the Harvard University Committee 
on Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. While standing 
steadfastly for the necessity of general education, this Committee, in thei 
section on ‘‘General Education in Harvard College,” states: 

We do not propose that these general courses should all be taken at one time, or: 
even in one period of the college career. It would be a mistake to set off a certain 
period for general education, leaving the remainder for nongeneral education, as 
though general education ceased at a certain point and had no relevance to subse- 
quent study. General education should not be limited to a block of courses which 
the student is to take and get over with in order to go on with the more interesting) 


and significant special study. It should be a pervasive and lasting influence as well 
as a set of course requirements. 4 


Another good example of a proposal that general and special education 
should follow a parallel course is found in recent theories of engineering edu- 
cation. In their recommendations for the improvement of engineering 
curricula, the Committee on Engineering Education after the War, in 1944, 
reaffirmed their 1940 Report on Aims and Scope of Engineering Curricula. 


This report recognized two divisions of engineering education: (1) the 
scientific-technological and (2) the humanistic-social. After setting forth the 
objectives of the first of these divisions, it gives the objectives of the second as 
follows: 


1. Understanding of the evolution of the social organization within which we live 
and of the influence of science and engineering on its development. 


2. Ability to recognize and to make a critical analysis of a problem involving social 
and economic elements, to arrive at an intelligent opinion about it, and to read with 
discrimination and purpose toward these ends. 


3. Ability to organize thoughts logically and to express them lucidly and con- 
vincingly in oral and written English. 


4. Acquaintance with some of the great masterpieces of literature and under- 
standing of their setting in and influence on civilization. 


* General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee on the Objectives 


of a General Education in a Free Society, p. 196. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. ‘ 
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| 5. Development of moral, ethical, and social concepts essential to a satisfying per- 


mal philosophy, to a career consistent with the public welfare, and to a sound pro- 
issional attitude. 


6. Attainment of an interest and pleasure in these pursuits and thus of an inspira- 
me to continued study. 
| 
In order to effect a codrdination of a general with a technical education, 
ie Committee makes this further specific recommendation: 
While it is clearly recognized that the scientific-technological studies must receive 
| preponderant allotment of time, it is also evident that adequate time must be allo- 
ted to the humanistic-social studies if the objectives are to be reasonably well 
hieved. We believe that they cannot be achieved through a three-hour course in 
mglish in the freshman year; that they can be achieved only through a designed 
quence of courses extending throughout the four undergraduate years and requiring 
minimum of approximately 20 per cent of the student’s educational time. ¢ 


Regardless of the emphasis now being placed on special education, it is 
evertheless true that society will continue to demand that its future citizens 
ye grounded in such fundamentals of general education as will prepare an 
ver increasing number to become not only discriminating citizens, but at 
imes inspiring leaders. Society may not be concerned particularly with 
ow this goal is reached, but it will insist on its attainment. In support of 
he parallel development theory, it might be argued that if general education 
yrecedes special, there is danger that the two will be regarded as occupying 
eparate and distinct compartments. ‘The student will see no relationship 
yetween the one and the other. In his zeal to hasten on to his chosen field 
f specialization, he may gloss over the basic studies. It is even suggested 
hat by the time he completes his specialized studies he may have forgotten 
he teachings contained in his general education program. On the other 
1and, if the two programs are carried concurrently, the educational ex- 
yerience gained in his general program will be ever fresh and present in his 
nind to guide him and give meaning and significance to his specialized stu- 
lies. It is possible also that under this plan the interest in general education, 
1aving been closely allied with the professional, will carry over more strongly 
nto the post-college period and thus become a permanent acquisition. 

The college that attempts a program in which geneval and special edu- 
ation are conducted concurrently will have many problems facing it. Ifthe 
tudent is to start his specialized education in the first year, how can he be 
ruided into the right vocation? The answer to this question can be found 
mly in an adequate system of guidance and counseling. Such a system 
hould be so designed that the curriculum he chooses will be a careful re- 
lection of his capacities as shown in his high school record, psychological 


5 “Report of Committee on Engineering Education after the War,” Journal of Engineer- 
1g Education, XXXIV, pp. 592-593 (May, 1944). 
* Ibid., pp. 593-594- 
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tests, achievement tests, aptitude and personality tests. Such tests, intelli-i 
gently interpreted, will prevent most students from starting off on the wrong; 
program of occupational training. For those who are capable and show no: 
special aptitudes, there would, of course, be provided a continuing programi 
of general or liberal education as has been done in the past. 

The question naturally arises here as to what will happen to these pro- 
grams of higher education in which students have concentrated their studies: 
in such conventional subjects as English, history, mathematics, French, and; 
chemistry. The answer is that in the past these maiors have been treated asi 
special education. Although each of these subjects falls within the field of 
general education, a major in one of them may become specialized educa-~ 
tion if it has a vocational objective. The parallel development of general: 
and special education does not interfere with this practice. It does insure,: 
however, that the training will be equitably distributed between general) 
education on the one hand and the major subject on the other. It also of-| 
fers opportunities for the correlation of general with occupational education, 
both in classroom procedures and in the development of philosophic atti-i 
tudes. 

In general, it appears that the small independent liberal arts college,: 
either for men or women, should not go beyond this in developing a parallel: 
program of general and special education. These colleges should not try to) 
compete with the larger and more complex institutions, and they should: 
not try to attract students whose best interests they cannot serve. They cant 
continue to offer special education in certain fields, accompanying this by’ 
an organized program of general education; and they can continue to per-' 
form their unique function of providing tor students desiring it a four-year: 
liberal arts program, which, when properly conceived, seems to many to: 
represent general education at its best. 

One problem to which no final general answer can be given is the division 
of the time of the four-year college student between general and special 
education. Much depends upon the student’s objective. We have seen 
that the Committee on Engineering Education recommends that at least 
twenty per cent of the engineering course be devoted to humanistic-social 
studies. Some of the students graduating from a liberal arts college will have 
taken no subjects that aim specifically at preparation for a definite profes- 
sion or occupation. For most students and most colleges the desirable divi- 
sion will lie between these extremes. The Harvard plan provides that of the 
sixteen courses required for graduation, six must come from a clearly defined 
group of general education courses. At most colleges where the first half of 
the four year course is devoted primarily to general education, some students 
are permitted to begin specialization earlier. It appears reasonable that in 
the professional undergraduate college from twenty to thirty per cent of the 
work should be general; and that in the non-professional college, twice this 
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ortion of the student’s time should be devoted to a designed program of gen- 
ral education. 

Another basic problem is the nature of the courses that make up the gene- 
al education program. It is true that certain teachers can make any sub- 
ct a liberating experience for certain students. It is also true that certain 
abjects lend themselves more readily to such treatment, and that in some 
reas of learning a course designed to give a comprehensive view of an en- 
re field may satisfy the requirements of general education better than one 

the same field designed primarily as a prerequisite for advanced work. 

No college can afford to ignore the demand for general education, and no 
ne can prescribe the exact method of meeting the demand. Each college 
4 decide for itself what steps it, with its student body, its educational 
jectives, its equipment, and its available teachers, can wisely take. 


) . 
: Recommendations 


The tremendous release of energy in the atomic bomb, because of its 
sectacular and terrifying results, has focused the attention of the world at 
irge upon a continuous scientific development which has far outrun man’s 
tinking in the moral, social, and spiritual area. That such unequal prog- 
ess in these areas was being made has been recognized by thoughtful stu- 
ents, but now large numbers are living in the fear that man may destroy 
imself and his civilization through his technology. This situation serves to 
>-emphasize the supreme importance of a wise moral and spiritual direction 
f technical means toward ends that are constructive and that are deliberately 
nd reasonably conceived. It further emphasizes the responsibility which 
ssts upon leaders in education to plan wisely in order that constructive 
ioral, social, and spiritual concepts and attitudes may be developed. There 
evidence that progress is being made and that systematic thought is being 
irected to the problem through a consideration of the relation which should 
xist between general and special education. 

Tn the light of such things as the N. E. A. study, the results of studies made 
y the University of California at Los Angeles, the Harvard Report, and the 
ew Yale and Princeton plans, it is the carefully considered opinion of those 
ho have prepared this chapter that the new or revived thinking on the 
ibject of the relationship of general and special education has at present 
ached the point of a minor revolution in American education. It is their 
mnviction that the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
jould regard it as such and should immediately bring careful and active 
jought to bear upon the problems which it raises. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HUMANITIES! 


Liberal education endeavors to produce men who will vitalize and give 
good direction to the community and the state; men who are good citizens 
because they have grown in social insight and responsibility; men who are 
stable and yet adaptable to changing circumstances; men with a clear sense 
of purpose and equipped with the skills needed for effectively attaining their 
purposes; men who are at home in their own cultural tradition and therefore 
see its limitations and are the better neighbors to those of different traditions; 
men who can lead because they can see farther and more clearly than their 
fellows; men who are happy because they have discovered the enduring 
sources of satisfaction.” 

The years of formal education can do much toward developing such men. 
In this educational process the humanistic approach is indispensable and 
valid in every subject field, but the humanities deal directly with those 
humane values which should pervade all education, and their subject matter 
is so vital to the task that they must be fully represented in any program of 
general education. 

The materials and techniques of the sciences and the social sciences have 
since the seventeenth century claimed much of our energy because of the 
excitement of continuous spectacular discovery; and in the eagerness to 
master the universe by incontestable equations, such realities as the true, the 
good, the beautiful have too often either been dismissed as meaningless or 
abandoned as unattainable. The pressures of the times have militated 
against the less readily usable subjects, the more intangible values. The 
pressures of war, the mushroom growth of vocational and _ pre-professional 
programs, the confusion in educational circles, the large numbers of students, 

1This and the two following chapters show certain differences among students and 
teachers of the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. These difference: 
are, at least in part, inherent in the areas of learning themselves. Traditions and methods 
of procedure play an important part in determining the objectives and philosophies de- 
veloped in the three chapters. Survey courses, for example, are more acceptable in oné 
area of learning than another. Yet the three chapters set forth certain common conviction: 
and illustrate a commendable desire of all to seek better procedures and secure bette 


educational results. The disagreements may, therefore, be as important as the agree: 
ments for those who plan educational programs in the humanities, the natural sciences 
and the social sciences. 

* The members of the Humanities group of the Conference were fortunate in that th 
groundwork for the present chapter had been laid by the published report of the Hu 
manities Conference held in 1944 at Vanderbilt University (The Humanities in Higher Ed 
ucation in the South, ed, E, H. Duncan, Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville, 1944) 
A digest of this report, included as Chapter II of the Preliminary Report of the Wor! 
Conference, together with criticisms assembled by the Executive Secretary, was used a 
a point of departure by the group, which at all times felt free to make such changes a 
evolved from full discussion. References to that report are not specificially indicated. 
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rave made it almost impossible to achieve a humane and liberal approach 
n college education, even in the humanities themselves. 

| In their inherent nature, the humanities should be one of the strongest 
anifying forces in society. We call attention, therefore, to the importance of 
inderstanding the cultural achievements and capabilities of minority races 
n our own country and region as one fruitful aspect of our concern for mutual 
understanding among all people. It is one of our most important responsi- 
ilities to aid in reducing the antagonisms between culture-areas everywhere, 
and, in redeeming the failure of human sympathy and understanding, to 
nuild bridges between these areas. 

Certainly the problem of man, his capabilities and his destiny, is important 
n all human effort, and particularly important in a period of revolution 
juch as that in which we are now involved. To meet this problem, first 
hrough an understanding of the variety and universality of man’s greatest 
achievements, and then through the effort to criticize and perfect his aims 
s the distinctive role of the humanities in the program of liberal education. 
We need not claim that the humanities are the center of liberal education 
0 recognize that their role is an indispensable one in supplying resources of 
strength, enjoyment, and security, and in clarifying or making more vivid 
hrough great example a sense of human worth and social effort. 


These, then, are the distinctive aims of the humanities: 

-t. An understanding of certain enduring and ultimate human needs 
which define the goal of all technological achievement and social organiza- 
‘ion: character, creative expression and appreciation, wisdom, and reverence. 

2. The development of students’ ability to evaluate Western civilization 
in the light of these values. 

3. The extension of student perspectives to include an understanding of 
these values in all great civilizations. 

4. An analytical and critical insight into the principles and techniques of 
anguage, thought, and art. 

5. Stimulation of the lifelong enterprise of unifying beliefs into a satisfying 
shilosophy of life. 


Other aims which they share, in an important and necessary way, with 
ther divisions of the curriculum of liberal education, are the following: 


1. Development of intellectual independence and initiative, judgment, 
and continuous intellectual curiosity and activity. 

2. Growth in clearness and accuracy of thought and expression. 

3. Cultivation in the student of a sense of social responsibility. 


Humanists will readily admit that in the realm of the humanities them- 
elves there are obstacles to the attainment of these high goals. Haste, con- 
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flict, and confusion have been the enemies of the humanities. It is, for in-) 
stance, a common indictment that students are graduated from college who 
have had only a smattering of history, literature, and philosophy, who have 
had to take courses in mathematics and foreign languages, but who have not 
achieved greater depth, more enduring enjoyment, or a sounder sense oft 
worth in the process. 

That such statements contain an element of truth reflects a situation fon 
which teachers themselves must accept some responsibility. They have set 
up and jealously guarded departmental separations and _ specializations: 
where unity and codperation should be law; they have cheapened their sub-) 
jects by too easy and often too insincere enthusiasms; whether sincerely or} 
calculatingly, they have developed limited fields and narrow specializationsi 
until they have sometimes contributed to the vocationalism they condemn;) 
they have lost themselves in antiquity at the expense of its living worth and; 
in the scientific ideal without considering its end. To restore the humanities: 
to their rightful role we shall have first to overcome these faults. 


There is much evidence, however, of a new and strong demand for the. 
restoration and defense, in modern life, of the values for which the human- 
ities stand. ‘There has never been a greater or more widespread interest in: 
music, the theater, and the fine arts. Good literature still holds its own: 
among the millions of books printed each year, and taste is slowly but defi- 
nitely formed. The demand that humanistic studies be provided in pro- 
fessional and technical education is heard more and more frequently. The 
expressed need of men and women returning from military service for some 
answer to the search for permanent value demands ethical, religious, and! 
philosophical integration of the educational program. 

This growing sense of need is the basis upon which planning in the human- 
ities must now be undertaken. It cannot be met except by a twofold strat- 
egy—a strengthening of the methods and materials of study in high school, 
college, and graduate school, and a more direct concern by the college and 
university with the cultural life of the community. 

In a modern program of general education the humanities are commonly 
thought of as a unit comprising literature, language, history, philosophy, 
religion, and fine arts. This is not to exclude the definitely humanistic 
values which may be taught in both the natural and social sciences. These 
values we gladly recognize. No subject, for example, has greater worth than 
mathematics for revealing to the student with intelligence but with little 
mature experience the absolute compulsions of pure intellect working with 
logical structures, and the abstract but inspiring symmetries and harmonies 
in numerical, spatial, and logical relations. But mathematics also has close 
affinities with the natural sciences. The present discussion, therefore, will be 
restricted to the particular problems of the humanities in the narrower sense. 
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Literature 


Although generally treated apart from the fine arts, literature may be 
assified with them. The most flexible and comprehensive of the arts, it 
‘presses the thought, emotions, and aspirations of mankind through the 
ses. Wisely presented, it can improve the student’s aesthetic enjoyment, 
10wledge, human understanding, moral character, religion, and philosophy 
‘life; it can, in short, help him toward wisdom. 
The teacher of literature should always remember that history, back- 
‘ounds, biography—even the structure and craftsmanship of literature—are 
| subservient to the understanding and full enjoyment of the work of art 
self. Success in teaching literature lies in giving primacy to the aesthetic 
hile supporting it with the factual. 
The inclusiveness of literature is peculiar in that the student of literature 
constantly coming in contact with the subject-matters of the natural 
iences, the social sciences, and the humanities other than literature itself. 
1 this real and important sense literature is a central study. While the 
acher keeps in mind the primary fact that he is dealing with an art product, 
= should not shrink from the multifarious contacts involved in his subject- 
atter. And yet he should carefully refrain from posing as an expert in any 
1e of them, unless he is expert. Where his subject-matter has a genuine ap- 
lication to current problems, he should make the application clearly and 
idly; but he should not feel it necessary to apologize for that great body 
’ our cultural heritage which has no immediately apparent connection 
ith the problems of contemporary social science. Much of the best fruit of 
1e spirit—the self-knowledge and self-realization which have been the goal 
‘the spirit since the time of Plato—may come to ripeness through a deep, 
road, and varied study of the world’s best literature. In this so-called 
Atomic Age,”? when individual human significance is threatened both by 
e terrifying release of natural energy and by the oppressive weight of 
cial controls, the thought recorded in the best literature of all time may 
sIp us to preserve our sense of the dignity and worth of the human person. 
‘It is urged that every college student should have a course in literature as 
1 art and as an expression of important ideas and feelings. Neither the 
aterial nor the method of approach (e.g., by chronology, types, themes, 
c.) can here be prescribed; years of profitable experimentation lie ahead. 
ut two things may be said: first, the time of students should be occupied 
aly with works of unquestioned literary merit; second, students generally 
ill gain most from literature composed originally in their own tongue, and 
rowing out of British and American experience—political, social, moral, 
tural. It may be expected that, in the foreseeable future, the greater part 
the material for study will be provided by the larger and richer body of 
itish literature; but a growing and vital American literature will press in- 
easingly for attention, and even now no college student should be ignorant 
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of the major American contributions to the common store. But whateve 
relative adjustments are made, the constant principle of choice should b 
excellence. 

In consideration of our rapidly increasing international obligations, anc 
as a contribution to a world view among students, there should be enlarge: 
opportunity for intensive reading in translations of world masterpieces, i: 
addition to the offerings of various departments in the original languages 
Wherever feasible, this opportunity should extend beyond the area of West 
ern European culture, to include great works from other great civilizations 
especially those of the Orient. This objective may be accomplished eithe 
through a general humanities course or through a separate course. 


There are three obvious difficulties in the way of the recommendation jus 
made: a dearth of broadly qualified teachers, an already crowded cur 
riculum, and the inadequacy of translations. The first objection should no 
weigh too heavily since, for the kind of course contemplated, intelligen 
understanding and willingness to explore new material are adequate equip 
ment for most teachers who are already well trained in English literature ane 
its backgrounds. The second objection, that of time, must involve codpera 
tive adjustment among the various divisions of the college or university. 


Everyone agrees, of course, that translations are no substitute for readin: 
Plato or Cervantes in the original, for all literature loses some flavor i: 
translation. But rather than wait for the day when all students can rea 
Greek and Spanish—not to speak of Russian and Chinese—the use of tk 
best English translations is recommended. In the task of selecting and mak 
ing available the necessary books, the library staff and the humanities sta: 
can coéperate with mutual benefit. And since there is no substitute for th 
personal ownership of books, it is suggested that students be encouraged t 
purchase inexpensive editions of the masterpieces used in the course. 


Language 


The understanding and use of language is necessary in all educational a 
tivities. No study contributes more to the development of clarity and ax 
curacy. The teacher of the English language at the freshman-sophomox 
level should bear in mind that adequate expression of thought must be pr‘ 
ceded by efficiency in the reception of impressions and ideas, and in thei 
assimilation through reflection. The work of composition is really three 
fold. It includes clear impression, clear thinking, and clear expression. 

The time should soon come when the secondary school will adequate: 
train students in reading, writing, and speaking, Many difficulties are face 
by teachers in the secondary schools, and this is no place for aimless crit 
icism. Since the problem concerns all, joint consideration is recom 
mended, either by a general conference of secondary and college teache: 
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ader Southern Association auspices, or by local conferences in the respec- 
ve areas of the member colleges. 

Because an elementary ability to read and write is essential to success in 
lege, a proficiency test would seem to be a justifiable entrance require- 
ent and is recommended for consideration as routine entrance procedure. 
at present such a suggestion appears to be impracticable, it may be proper 
) suggest that high schools give great weight to English in recommending 
udents for college. It is further recommended that the attainment of a 
rtain proficiency in English as shown by a reliable test given in the junior 
* senior year of college be required for graduation. 

The value of the following practices or proposed practices in various 
uthern colleges should be studied by each institution and adopted to the 
stent warranted by local conditions: 


1. Standards of proficiency in the English language may be stated in terms 
achievement rather than in credit hours. Concretely stated, this may 
ean that freshman students who make a satisfactory grade in an achieve- 
ent test may go immediately into advanced courses, or into a course espe- 
ally made for them, without taking the conventional freshman English 
urse. All other students might be required to take the conventional course 
atil, in the judgment of the instructor, they are ready to attempt the test 
zain. Such a plan would benefit the well-prepared student, encourage 
ose secondary schools which do good work in English, and be a spur to 
iose schools whose students regularly require an abnormally long review 
sfore they are able to pass the proficiency test. 

2. In some institutions practice in writing is being more closely correlated 
ith other work the student takes. While it is true that every faculty member 
ould be a teacher of composition, the main burden must still fall upon the 
nglish department. But certainly there should be the closest possible co- 
seration between the English and other departments. Some institutions 
ave shown such coéperation by preparing bulletins listing standards to be 
et in all written work in all departments. 

3. Parallel to the correlation of responsibility for written work runs the 
srrelation of responsibility for standards of speech. Many educators will 
imit that standards of speech have declined on American campuses. If 
ley are right, oral communication should be stressed in our colleges and 
niversities by making available work in speech and the dramatic arts. 
urthermore, students who are habitually slovenly in speech, or who have 
mediable speech defects should be required to attend a speech clinic until 
ley attain standards of proficiency comparable with those required in 
ritten composition. There is need of teachers who can organize and direct 
ich clinics. The work in speech now being done by the Hogg Foundation 
‘the University of Texas should become familiar to administrators and 


achers. 
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4. It is often charged that many college students cannot read. This del 
ficiency is a barrier to success in the social and natural sciences as well as i: 
the humanities; it may indeed be, and often is, a student’s most serious sing]: 
handicap while in college and after leaving college. Some colleges hay: 
established reading clinics for freshmen who need them. A student ma‘ 
be required to take such a course without credit until he has met the stand 
ards required to pass an approved reading test. Administrators might con 
sider engaging the services of specialists in remedial reading to establish suc: 
clinics in colleges where they do not now exist. 


5. Another practice which merits study is the work being done by man 
English teachers to stimulate creative writing by students. These plans ofte: 
utilize some available means of publishing the best writing of the student: 


The foregoing discussion of language has been concerned entirely witi 
practical questions of comprehension and expression, much of it from a “too! 
subject” viewpoint. But it is true that some understanding of the nature ani 
development of language in its theoretical and historical aspects may at th 
same time facilitate the mastery of a particular language, supply intelliger: 
viewpoints in matters of English usage, and afford insight into one of th 
most fascinating and significant of human activities. It is important t 
supply some of that understanding in the elementary English course as we’ 
as in a humanities or heritage course and in more advanced elective course: 


Foreign Languages 


The recent World War and the demand for post-war adjustment hav 
found the United States deplorably unequipped with linguists. Our ne: 
position in world affairs and the general needs of citizenship demand a 
understainding of the great civilizations of the world, and no understandir 
which ignores their languages can be even reasonably complete. Moreove: 
there is no better training in the exact use of words than comes from the stud 
of foreign language; and the verbal factor, as the Graduate Record E: 
amination calls it, is more and more to be recognized as of critical impor 
ance. It is clear that the study of foreign languages is increasing in schoo 
and colleges; that present standards of language requirements for the bach’ 
lor’s degree should be maintained; and that the offerings in language i 
Southern colleges and universities should be enlarged, with the study + 
classical languages especially encouraged. We should not be reconciled 1 
the neglect of these sources of our culture and civilization. 


Whatever position any single institution may take in this matter, it is cle 
that there must be improvement in the methods of language instruction ar 
also expansion into new fields. Hence it is recommended that: 


1. As with English, so with foreign languages, proficiency tests be co} 
sidered as a substitute for a mechanical requirement in credit hours. 
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2. The speaking of modern languages should be recognized for its human- 
ic as well as its instrumental value. 


3. Language laboratories in which students may work with native in- 
mants have proved of such value that their use should be expanded. It 
s been shown that in this way the good student not only learns to speak the 
guage but also learns the more rapidly to read and write it. The use of 
cords and visual aids has also brought excellent results in the classroom. 


4. The work of the Army Training Program and the studies being made 
the Rockefeller Foundation as a result of that program should be studied 
teachers of modern foreign languages; and administrators should co- 
erate in utilizing these studies in the organization of the foreign language 
ogram. Practical and immediate consequences should be the reduction 
the number of students in each class and an increase in the number of 
ntact hours. 


5. Exchange scholarships and professorships with foreign countries should 
encouraged to provide part of the personnel required for the laboratory 
proach. 


6. Language centers should be developed in the South for concentrated 
rk in one or more foreign languages and in scientific linguistics. 


7. There should be at least one center in the South for the study of Asiatic 
guages. 

story 
History plays an important role in the education of all students. It 
nishes a background or a perspective for all other studies. It shows the 
dent his own place in society and informs him about the forces and ideas 
ich have made him what he is and have created the society in which he 
0 live. 
It is generally agreed that for at least four reasons the study of history is 
ential to the making of citizens. This study should make loyal citizens 
ause memories of common experience and common aspirations are es- 
tial ingredients in patriotism. It should make good neighbors because it 
ches tolerance of individual differences and appreciatiou of varied abilities 
‘interests. It should make stable, well-rounded individuals because it 
es them a start toward understanding the patterns of society and toward 
oying the artistic and intellectual productions of the past. It gives long 
Ws, a perspective, a measure of what is permanent in a nation’s life. To 
eople it is what memory is to the individual; and memory, expressed or 
onscious, guides the acts of every sentient being. 
ccordingly, it is felt that there is no substitute for history. If this can be 
umed, all college students should study the history of Western civilization 
of the Americas and become acquainted with the history of the ancient 
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and Mediterranean civilizations. Furthermore, as the student’s world comes 
to include the Orient, significant aspects of Oriental history will demand in, 
clusion. 


Philosophy 


The neglect of philosophy in the curricula of many colleges and universitie: 
imposes serious limits upon the success of a truly liberal education. Philoso; 
phy is needed to provide the focal points to which to relate all individua’ 
studies, the perspective from which to view the solutions of special problems: 
Working in harmony with other fields, philosophy must supply the prin: 
ciples by which man can understand himself, appraise his problems, ana 
grasp the possibilities and limits of his power. 

To this end a department of philosophy is needed, but is not in itsek 
enough; if our statement of humanistic aims is correct, the philosophic ens 
terprise of analysis and synthesis, of criticism and evaluation, is woven as ¢ 
pattern through the entire educational program. Philosophy should serv 
to enlarge the horizons and illumine the relations of every field of learning 
To give point to this task, every liberal arts college should have, as a mini 
mum, courses in ethics, logic, and the history of Western thought. Thi 
questions raised by the great philosophers, and the light supplied by theiz 
answers, aid the student in advancing toward a more adequate under 
standing of reality and of his place in the scheme of things. Logic reveals t’ 
him an order of law by which the validity of his thinking and the many at 
tempts to coerce his convictions may be judged. Ethics offers the principld 
by which human questions concerning the good must be answered. Philos 
ophy helps the students to become intellectually resourceful, achieve criti! 
cal insights, develop adequate ideals, gain efficient habits of thought, anr 
acquire a personally satisfying philosophy of life. 

In pursuit of these ends, every student should be required to take som 
work in philosophy, preferably at a point when he has achieved some in 
tellectual maturity; and a more diverse program of courses is needed for thi 
purpose than is now usual in institutions of the South. 


Religion 


Although the place of religion in the college program has long been sula 
ject to discussion, its concern with man’s highest and deepest aspirations dé 
mands its inclusion in any program of general education. Because of th 
extent to which religion permeates all the humanities, it is impossible t 
stimulate “the lifelong enterprise of unifying beliefs into a satisfying philose 
phy of life”? without attention to religion. Literature, morality, social rele 
tions, and religion enforce each other in the Bible and other religious a 


In view of the diversity of administrative policies among the colleges i 
regard to religion, no definite program is recommended, but adequate pra 
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sion should be made both in courses offered and in other opportunities for 
© maintenance and growth of the religious life of the student. 


Fine Arts 


Colleges too long have failed to realize the humanistic values of the fine 
‘ts. ‘The fine arts are essential to understanding the past and to creating a 
gnificant contemporary culture. Through a genuine appreciation of the arts 
udents may share the emotions common to peoples in any age and at the 
me time find abiding sources of personal enjoyment and creative expression. 
_is therefore important that majors in music, history of art, arts of design, 
ad dramatics be made available for candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 
1 the major program emphasis necessarily will be placed upon theory, his- 
ry, and critical appreciation of art forms. Yet the responsibility of the 
beral arts college for fostering the creative urge cannot be ignored. Crea- 
ve expression is recognized as fundamental to understanding and apprecia- 
on. 


If an educational institution is to discharge its complete duty to the whole 
udent body, it must provide either a course in the humanities which in- 
udes the fine arts or courses in the history and appreciation of music, art, 
ad the theater; but it must do more than this. For too often mere formal 
iticism on the part of the teacher or commentator has tended to curb, if 
ot to kill, spontaneous reactions of the student to works of art. Not enough 
\portunities have been provided for continuous personal contacts with 
orks of art. Education must stimulate aesthetic interests by countless 
ans. It must make accessible to all students such stimuli as audio-visual 
ds, exhibits, field trips, workshops, and organizations which foster the 
-owth of tastes and expressional abilities. 


Pure Mathematics 


Mathematics is a useful tool in the study of the natural sciences and the 
ts and in the pursuit of sociological, psychological, and kindred subjects. 
s inherent nature justifies its traditional place among the humanistic ele- 
ents of the college curriculum. The race has produced little comparable 
it as a structure of abstract logical reasoning. Its insistence upon exact 
jought and a clear understanding of the written word, and upon clarity of 
atement even when using its own peculiar symbolic language, tends to 
velop precision in thinking and in communication. The completeness of 
e logical structure in mathematical studies, even in smallest elements, 
ads its devotees, in youth as well as in maturity, into a sense of achievement 
id the joy of purely intellectual processes. Few subjects have a greater ap- 
sal to the imagination, or are built more symmetrically. Artists as well as 
nilosophers have found pleasure in its pursuit. Not only because of its 
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value as a tool in the service of other subjects, but more especially because of 
its inherent humanistic worth, mathematics should receive careful considera~ 
tion in every institution as an introduction to humanistic values. These: 
values, moreover, should be emphasized in the planning and teaching of tha 


courses. 
Synthesis and Codrdination 


If the common aims that have been outlined are to be realized even in part: 
the humanities must be so organized and taught as to promote these aims| 
It is obvious, moreover, that the richness and variety of the humanities pre 
clude pursuit of them all, even to the extent of one course in each in a pro~ 
gram of general education. The organization and administration of course 
offerings and specialization programs within sharply defined departmenta:z 
limits often result in the improverishment of particular courses and programs 
the omission or duplication of important topics, and the neglect of opportun+ 
ities for co6peration and exchange of materials. 

These and other reasons suggest the need of a unifying divisional plan for 
the humanities within which programs of study may be developed for tha 
four years which will integrate the subject-matter of the field and relate it ta 
the other great areas of learning. In spite of its imperfections, such a divi- 
sional plan may serve as a step toward the preparation of student program 
without regard for departmental or divisional distinctions. ‘To synthesize tha 
work of the several departments and to promote the attainment of their com 
mon aims, it is suggested that such courses be considered both on the lower 
level of general education and in the advanced and more specialized pro<« 
gram. 

The type of course for freshmen and sophomores which will give an evoca: 
tive if summary view of the humanities may be considered as a substitute fox 
traditional courses. No one plan for such a course will fit the varying need 
of different institutions. Among those which have been tried with some suc‘ 
cess, however, are the following: 


1. The general literature course, without limitation to any nationa: 
tradition, treated either historically or by types. 

2. The humanities survey, or more intensive studies of a few important! 
masterpieces, including literature, philosophy, music, and art, historically 
presented. 


3. The cultural heritage course, stressing the great intellectual tradition: 
which have persisted in Western culture. 


4. The reading and careful study of selected classics. 


The values of such courses are directly dependent upon the extent to whick 
they are integrated and expertly and conscientiously taught. Single teacher: 
with experience and preparation in such courses have proved more successfus 
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y far than the codperative endeavors of specialists drawn from various de- 
artments and with more traditional backgrounds. Institutions not now 
ffering such courses may profitably investigate them, bearing in mind their 
wn resources in personnel and materials. To facilitate investigation it is 
ecommended that, until an appropriate committee may have been estab- 
ished by the Association, the Secretary of the Southern Association of Col- 
sges and Secondary Schools be requested to collect information about such 
ourses from Southern colleges, and to make it available, such material to 
onsist of full descriptions and syllabi, where they exist. 


For <dvanced students, it may be desirable to experiment with a year 
ourse, preferably for seniors, which shall stress relationships among the 
ields of knowledge and provide for a more active and individualized student 
articipation, whether in discussion or in the writing and criticism of papers, 
han would be possible in the larger groups on the lower levels. 

Graduate students, especially those educated under our older depart- 
nental system, stand greatly in need of some course in their first year of 
raduate study which will pull together the subject-matter of the division in 
vhich they are working and deal with its relationships to other areas of 
earning. Comprehensive examinations now being given to seniors might be 
ven more valuable for graduate students. 

The rapidly changing and uncertain conditions in the world today, with 
heir inevitable effects upon cultural differences and exchanges and the en- 
arged responsibilities they impose upon the citizen, call for new ventures in 
odperation and interchange in the educational society as well. Either alone 
r in codperation with the social sciences, the humanities need to explore the 
ossibility of interdepartmental and interdivisional specialization programs, 
vith perhaps an introductory collaborative course, in such fields as Russian, 
‘ar Eastern, and Latin cultures. The same need exists in new areas of study, 
uch as the history of ideas and comparative literature, not now widely repre- 
sented as departments in Southern institutions. There is need for codpera- 
ive agreements among different institutions in the region in arranging for a 
ivision of responsibility in developing advanced undergraduate and gradu- 
te programs in such fields. 


Relation with Other Departments and Divisions 


The present state of higher education in America indicates an urgent need 
w lowering the barriers which prevent specialists in departmental and divi- 
onal fields from understanding and appreciating the work being accomp- 
shed by all teachers. Workers in the humanities, conscious that this lack of 
nderstanding may be harmful to the best interests of the student, believe 
at certain steps can be taken immediately to correlate the activities of the 
culty. For the purpose of recognizing and utilizing the relationships that 
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exist among the divisions of the curriculum, and in order to promote the in- . 
tegration of education, the following recommendations are offered: 


1. A coérdinating committee of the faculty, representing in its member- - 
ship the divisions of the curriculum, should be appointed in each institution 1 
for the purpose of attaining the full aims of higher education and of promo- - 
ting the means of accomplishing them. 


2, An evaluating committee representing the entire faculty should be: 
chosen to approve all required courses in the college and university in the 
light of the aims of education. The work of this committee should be ex- - 
tended to the task of examining achievement in such courses through the use : 
of standardized tests, comprehensive examinations, or some other measuring } 
instrument. 


3. The development of more adequate advisory systems in both the lower | 
and upper divisions is urged in order to achieve a working understanding of | 
the objectives of each college and university. An intimate relationship ; 
should exist between the advisory service and the codrdinating and evaluat- : 
ing committees of the faculty. 


4. The attention of college administrators is directed toward encouraging 
the exchange of classroom visits by teachers in various divisions in order to | 
stimulate common understanding and codperation. Teachers who partici- » 
pate in this exchange should be relieved of a proportionate number of hours | 
in the teaching schedule. 


5. Each division should study the possibilities of offering courses suitable : 
for general education similar to the proposed general course in the human- 
ities. 

6. The continued study of codperative and collaborative courses as a 
prerequisite for interdepartmental or divisional majors is urged. Such a 
coéperative course might well be given in an area; for example, the Far 
Eastern or Latin American areas previously mentioned. 


7. The teachers of humanities do not wish to usurp an undue amount of 
the student’s time; but it is believed that at least fifty per cent of the course 
offerings in general education, whether this be concentrated in the first two 
years or extended throughout the four year program, should be in this di- 
vision. English composition and literature, history, philosophy, and a foreign 
language should be required. As recognition of the importance of the fine arts 
increases, we believe that it will be necessary in the next few years to con- 
sider the inclusion of these subjects also. The place of religion and pure 


mathematics in the program of all students should be given careful and im- 
mediate consideration. 


8. As a way of synthesizing the educational experiences of the student, it 
is recommended that administrators give careful study to planning an in- 


) 
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dlusive program of student enrichment in all phases of college life outside the 
jlassroom. Among the means by which this aim might be accomplished are 
ssembly programs which include representatives of all divisions of the cur- 
a concert and lecture series; audio-visual aids, including record col- 
ctions and rooms; browsing libraries in dormitories, to include periodicals 
nd books which represent the best popular treatment of social and natural 
iences and the humanities; and the formation of intercollegiate discussion 
sroups. 


g. It is strongly recommended that pre-professional programs in law, 
edicine, dentistry, and the like, and professional programs such as business 
idministration, engineering, and journalism, include introductory, and, 
herever feasible, advanced work in one or more of the humanities. It is 
‘specially urged that humanistic education accompany professional training 
the preparation of secondary school and college teachers. 


10. While the more common plan of education, especially in the liberal arts, 
a two-year program of general education followed by two years of concen- 
ration, it is recognized that there may be merit in the alternative plan of 
arallel programs of specialized and general education. It is also recognized 
hat the latter plan is the only really satisfactory organization of material in 
rofessional and technical curricula, and it is possible that similar plans will 
merge even in the liberal arts program. 


: The Teacher of the Humanities 


Great teachers make a great college. The teacher occupies a pivotal 
\Osition in any consideration of the opportunities and obligations of the 
qumanities in a democratic society. The teacher of the humanities must be 
lynamic if the vitality of liberal education is to be maintained. He, more 
han the average educated person, should have realized the aims which have 
een set forth earlier in this chapter as the distinctive aims of the humanities. 
He is a practicing humanist. He must also have the passion and the power 
© communicate to his students an enthusiasm for humanistic studies. 

His education, especially that leading to the doctor’s degree, should be 
uch as to preserve the proper balance between the world of ideas and the 
world of action. In dealing with undergraduate students he should be careful 
10t to misuse the methods and the disciplines to which, quite properly, he was 
ubjected in graduate school. 

The teacher of the humanities must be able to perceive and utilize the 
jumanistic aspects of the sciences. At the same time he should have a 
renuine respect and hospitality for the non-humanistic aims, subject-matter, 
ind methods of the sciences, but should not allow that respect to induce in 
1im any sense of inferiority. He should continue the practice of wide read- 
ng both in belles-lettres and current affairs. 
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Teaching, one of the most difficult of the arts, should be respected for what 
it is. A competent teacher needs qualifications of three kinds: (1) thorough : 
and rigorous training, (2) ability and disposition to carry on research, and 
(3) ability to collaborate with students in the processes of teaching and 
learning. But the greatest of these is the last, although it is dependent upon 
the first. ‘The second may be possessed in isolation from students; but the 
teacher is not a teacher except in conjunction with his students. In rating 
members or prospective members of their teaching staffs, therefore, adminis- - 
trators should pay due attention both to preparation and to those personal | 
qualities which appertain to the classroom activities of teaching, such as 5 
presence, creative ability, speaking voice, reading ability, alertness, and | 
sense of humor. 


College and university administrators should recognize that time and | 
facilities should be provided for teachers who are engaged in research, pub- + 
lication, and other educational activities. 


It is not possible in this report to make a thorough analysis of teaching 
methods as related to the humanities. Inasmuch as in general the human- - 
ities do not use laboratories, ingenuity should be exercised by the teacher in | 
finding and using such methods as will provoke interaction with his students. . 
In addition to the use of traditional and well-established methods which have : 
_ proved their value, the teacher of the humanities should be constantly on the | 
alert to utilize current developments, such as improved audio-visual aids. 

In view of the introduction of integrated courses in the humanities, and in 
view of the exacting demands upon teachers of such courses, attention is 
invited to the necessity for special preparation for these teachers. 


The Library and the Humanities 


Because the library is essential to the teaching of the humanities, it must be 
given consideration in any study of this division. The library should con- 
sist of a collection of well chosen books, adequately organized and housed, 
and administered by a librarian whose personality and training reflect the 
humane tradition. The development of such a library is the joint responsi- 
bility of the librarian and the humanities faculty. 


The teachers of the humanities are responsible for fostering use of the 
library through formal assignments and through stimulation of reading by 
classroom discussion. They must strive constantly to improve and expand 
library holdings by familiarity with books in their fields and by requests 
that the library purchase them. Teachers also should suggest changes in 
administration of the library that will improve the availability of library 
resources. 

The responsibility of the library to the humanities, on the other hand, is to 
provide materials for faculty research, independent study by students, as- 
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igned readings and references, and recreational readings. Another func- 
ion of the library is the provision of audio-visual aids and equipment for 
heir use. 

| Through the close codperation of the two groups a successful program of 
nstruction in the use of the library can be established. This instruction is 
vecessary for freshmen, is advisable again in the upper classes, and is es- 
ential to graduate study. Instruction in the use of the library in freshman 
inglish classes has proved beneficial in many institutions and is an indication 
if the coérdination of purpose which can be achieved. Other joint responsi- 
ilities are to inculcate the library habit in college students and to encourage 
— to build up personal libraries of enduring value. If the library and 
he teachers of the humanities put these suggestions into effect, there should 
esult a relationship which will benefit the work of both the teachers and the 
tudents. 


Graduate Work in the Humanities 


As far as students are concerned, graduate work usually means training to 
e college or high school teachers. This training, frankly intended to be 
echnical and professional, is primarily a training in methods of research. 
t fixes many valuable habits, besides teaching the neophyte to “‘find his 
ay around” in the scholarly world. Yet it is often attacked, first on the 
ound that it has little reference to the future job of undergraduate in- 
truction, and second, because it pre-empts the place of some other experience 
hich might be more directly useful.® 
That there are other useful types of training cannot be questioned. The 
igorous discipline of literary criticism is valuable; some prospective teachers 
f literature or the fine arts may profitably engage in creative activity; and 
for high school teaching a case can be made for additional, properly directed 
ourse work in lieu of the thesis. There is, moreover, urgent need of develop- 
g an appropriate type of advanced training to prepare teachers for in- 
egrated or survey courses which overstep departmental lines. These ad- 
issions, however, suggest nothing more radical than cautious experimenta- 
ion. Meanwhile, granted its shortcomings, graduate work as now con- 
uced guarantees at least a firm command of some area of knowledge, and 
bits of independent investigation. Whatever plan of teacher-training 
ay be developed in the future, it should involve no relaxation of the de- 
ands for thoroughness, accuracy, objectivity, and independence. 
Research in the humanities is essential, not only for the preparation of 
eachers but for precisely the same reason as in other fields—the increase in 
ee te deni bc educated Gest of ll, ana fac bcrodd the ayecare 
en of educated people; if one of the two must be sacrificed, education should have prior- 
ty over training. It is understoood too that in a very important sense a teacher’s edu- 


tion should be an uninterrupted life-time process; but in the sense of course-taking, it 
here assumed that formal education belongs to undergraduate years, and training to 


€ post-graduate. 
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learning which is a condition of any increase in understanding; the business, 
in short, of discovering, making intelligible, and interpreting. All agree that 
good teaching is essential. But so is good research; and the good teacher of 
the humanities should be expected to feel a strong impulse to contribute his 
share to the increasing store of knowledge. It is inconceivable that the aims of 
humanistic teaching can ever be achieved without greater emphasis upon 
research than has hitherto existed. Everybody now feels that research in 
physics is important; but the less obvious importance of humanistic research 
needs emphasizing. Administrative officers should be particularly reminded 
of this need so that they will make due provision for it in schedules and equip- 
ment. 

While any suggestion of regional over-emphasis should be avoided, it is 
true that much humanistic material lies awaiting exploration in the South: 
history, music, literature, language, folk-lore, to mention only a few types. 
They should challenge young scholars with imagination and initiative. 


Evaluation of Work in the Humanities 


Rating on the basis of proficiency tests instead of credit hours in language 
is indicative of an attitude whose extension to other subjects might not only) 
test achievement satisfactorily but also clarify aims. When does one become 
oriented to the common tradition of Western culture? Does one show profi- 
ciency in English literature when he can define the Spenserian stanza or 
name the fallen angels or explain the psycho-neurotcism of Swinburne? 
Shall the candidate demonstrate his proficiency by composing spontaneously, 
a ballad, a short story, a drama? Or shall he exhibit, by some yet undevised: 
method, imagination and critical acumen? And what about the total aims 
of the program: character, creative expression and appreciation, wisdom, 
reverence? 

Posed thus, the difficulty of assessing the acquisition of intangible qualities 
appears insuperable, and the tenacity with which we cling to established 
syllabi becomes wholly understandable. But may not the fact that the diffi- 
culty appears insuperable urge us to defy it? Two lines of experimentation 
are suggested. One is to seek various and flexible patterns of subject-matter 
built around a few central concepts or aims. Another is to seek methods of 
describing more fully and concretely the humane qualities which we at 
least think we recognize when displayed. 

Much work has already been done in both of these directions. The use of 
comprehensive examinations, of outside examiners, of evaluations of their 
college work by seniors and alumni, of standard attitude and appreciation 
tests, of evaluations in general descriptive terms, or by specific perform- 
ance—all of these are attempts to acquire more significant reports on prog- 
ress than the accumulation of credits or factual knowledge. We should not 
fail to use all available tests and to invent new ones; but at the same time % 
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nould not fail to insist that a quality may exist even though there is as yet no 
tientifically valid means of revealing it. We should always be ready as 
jumanists to insist on man as the measurer, even of himself. 


| The Humanities and the Community 


The humanities cannot neglect community life, on the campus and off, 
or this can either support and encourage or interfere with the accomplish- 
nent of their task. Against all trends towards triviality and selfish coercion 
if taste we have the power of protest and the responsibility of supplying in- 


‘| 
crests of greater worth. This fact implies two things important for our 


lroblem: 


| 1. Extracurricular activities by students which involve creative work in 
yriting, speaking, music, and art should be brought into more direct re- 
ationship, through student guidance, with the academic departments con- 
erned with the respective activities. 


| 2. Community services in the field of the humanities—lectures, concerts, 
rt exhibits, and programs of adult education—need enlargement and more 
areful planning, as does the development of the creative activities of stu- 
jents in forms which will have enduring values in community life. 


Summary of Specific Recommendations Concerning the Humanities 


1. Humanistic Requirements in General Education. It is recommended that 
bout fifty per cent of the work of the first two years be allocated to the 
Wumanities, with specific requirements in English composition and litera- 
ure, history, philosophy, and a foreign language; that consideration be 
iven to possible requirements in the fine arts; and that religion and philoso- 
hy be adequately provided for. Literature should be presented both as an 
rt and as a vehicle of important thoughts and feelings. Present foreign 
anguage requirements should be maintained or increased. History should 
mbrace Western civilization and the Americas; it should include some work 
ancient and Mediterranean cultures; and it should immediately recognize 
he growing importance of Oriental history. 


2. Enlarged Opportunities for the Election of Courses in the Humanities. To 
pplement the work in foreign language courses, much more work in litera- 
re in translation should be provided. Increased attention should be given 
© linguistics and linguistic history. There should be established in the 
south language centers for concentrated work in one or more languages and 
n scientific linguistics. There should also be one center for the study of 
\siatic languages. Creative writing should be stimulated. There should be 
| more diverse program in philosophy than is now usual in Southern in- 
titutions, and there should be college courses in religion. Majors in art 
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and music should be available in the liberal arts program, and instruction ir 
these subjects should be open to all students on an elective basis. Mathe: 
matics courses should be provided which emphasize humanistic rather thar 
tool values. For assistance in the integration of the student’s knowledge: 
there should be experimentation with a senior course stressing relationships 
among fields of knowledge and with survey courses and comprehensive ex: 
aminations. At the other extreme, there should be adequate provision foi 
remedial courses, such as speech clinics and work in reading comprehension: 


3. Curricular Organization and Administraticn of the Humanities. Recognitior: 
must be given to the valuable possibilities of both the “‘vertical’’ and the 
“horizontal”? methods of organizing the humanistic studies. Consideratior 
must also be given to the advantages of a divisional organization of the hu: 
manities within a college. There should be a sympathetic interest in various 
plans for integrated courses in the humanities, especially at the senior ana 
graduate level. Study should be given to the possibility of interdivisional or 
interdepartmental area programs for the better understanding of interna 
tional affairs. There should be in general improved coérdination among des 
partments and divisions through the machinery of committees, advisors, ana 
collaborative course-work and by expensive interchange of classroom visits! 
College-wide codperation is especially necessary for best results in English 
composition. As for administrative devices, particular attention should be 
given to the use of proficiency tests in English as an entrance requirement ox 
(in the junior or senior year) as one requirement for graduation, or to the usé 
of such tests at other points as substitutes for the accumulation of credits by 
class attendance. 


4. Humanistic Attitude in All Subjects. On the assumption that the aim iri 
view is not primarily the promotion of certain subject-matters but the pros 
duction of humane persons, the humanizing values of all subjects and cur: 
ricula should be emphasized. Thus humanistic values should be stressed at 
much as possible in the teaching of tool subjects, such as freshman Englisk 
and foreign languages; and humanistic rather than professional viewpoints 
should be maintained even in professional and pre-professional curricula: 
This is particularly important in the professional preparation of teachers? 


5. The Humanities Outside the Curriculum. Increased effort should be madé 
to extend the influence of the humanities to students who do not “‘take” them 
in courses. Particularly, there should be a more direct relationship, through 
guidance programs, between the extra-curricular activities of students and 
cognate departments of the college. Students’ religious activities offer a 
ready illustration, and others will be equally apparent. Off the campus 


there is need of larger and more carefully planned community service in the 


field of the humanities. i 
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: Instruction in the Humanities and Evaluation of the Results. Teachers of the 
nanities should be alert to all new teaching devices and teaching aids. 
example, language and literature departments should make use of re- 
ings and of visual aids, and, as far as possible, employ language labora- 
es, with native informants. Full use should be made of studies of the 
y language program and its implications. There should be careful and 
n-minded study of the very difficult problem of evaluating work in the 
anities. Improvement in this respect will make possible a larger use of 
ciency tests, rather than credit-bookkeeping on the basis of class at- 
ance, (see paragraph 3 above). There might well be a conference of 
ege and secondary school teachers of English (and possibly of other sub- 
s) to consider the common problem of instruction in essential skills for 
ents planning to go to college. 


. Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers. It is recognized that several 
s of preparation may be desirable for the prospective teacher of the hu- 
ities; but for certain indispensable aspects of that preparation there is at 
ent no acceptable substitute for training in research. At the same time, 
tinued attention to the education of teachers is needed, particularly to 
problem of preparing prospective teachers of integrated courses in the 
anities. As part of the continued in-service education and as a guarantee 
nst going stale, the established teacher should continue research. At- 
ion should be given, without undue over-emphasis, to research opportun- 
in humanistic material in the South. Administrative officers should 
the work of teachers in the humanities with due allowance of time for 
arch and publication. Finaliy, in empioying teachers of the humanities, 
more than in employing teachers for other fields, administrators should 
attention to those personal qualities which are essential to classroom 
ess. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


A. Introduction 


The revised curricula of many leading institutions and significant artic 
by prominent educators reflect the general agreement that the natur 
sciences have a place comparable to that of the humanities and the soc 
sciences in programs of general education. If, therefore, the physical a: 
biological scientists are to discharge their challenging responsibilities, mc 
of them must assume aggressive leadership in the educational councils of t 
nation. 

The subject-matter of science is related to the natural world in which m: 
lives. Science as such is a part of a larger whole which may be regarded. 
nature, society, and man. Although the development of these parts has c 
curred largely in separate and distinct compartments, the trend of mode: 
education has emphasized the dire need for interrelation. It is easy to ¢ 
illustrations to support this thesis, but perhaps the recent experiments in t 
utilization of nuclear energy are the most convincing. From the point 
view of the scientist, this advance is revolutionary in that it proves in a me 
spectacular manner that matter can be converted into energy, and th 
tremendous new sources of energy become available. From the point 
view of society—and this view is of great importance—this triumph, if v 
controlled, may bring an end to modern civilization. Thus the scient 
is realizing that as his advances continue, his responsibility to society i 
creases many fold. 

B. Science in General Education 


While it is easy to agree that the natural sciences have a place in gene? 
education, it is difficult to reach an agreement on the subject-matter to. 
required, the method to be used, and the objectives to be sought. Thé 
objectives might be stated in terms of content, such as historical advance 
social implications, natural laws by which man lives, valuable habits: 
thought and of analysis, concepts representing high intellectual achieveme. 
artistry, and humanism. The science course which does not neglect thi 
elements makes a significant contribution to general education, and in tu: 
it “is all the better science for being good general education.” 

In many institutions efforts BSE been made to present courses of i 
“integrated” or “‘codrdinated” or “survey” type which propose to teach t 
essentials of several of the natural sciences in one course. Such organizati 
may offer promise of economy of time and money, and possibly a bro 
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-asp of the interrelations of the natural sciences. However, these courses 
re still in the formative stage and texts and other materials generally ac- 
:ptable are not readily available. Nor is it easy to secure persons well 
ualified to teach such courses. The integrated course cannot yet be recom- 
ended for general use, though experimentation in this direction should be 
ncouraged. 


Until this type of course has been developed and proved, and until sufii- 
ently qualified teachers are available, the most practicable method of 
Peating the essentials of the several natural sciences is to offer a beginning 

urse in each of the various fields. Some institutions have found it expedient 

offer, as an alternative to the conventional type of course, a series of 
bridged term-courses selected from various departmental fields. When 
ssible, all courses should be prescribed in logical sequence in the individ- 

Ps program and should be related to each other. Because of the difference 

character and objectives between courses in the physical sciences and the 
iological sciences, it is recommended that a minimum of six semester hours 

m each of these divisions be required. This requirement, with careful 
anning and wise direction, can introduce the student to a sufficiently wide 

riety of scientific experience to give him breadth, yet provide him with 
1ough continuity in an individual science to give him an appreciation of 

e method of science and an opportunity to acquire habits of observation 

d analysis in the development and application of principles. 


If two years of natural science for the general student seem excessive, at- 
ntion is invited to the limited training in this field given students in the 
-condary schools of the South. The Harvard Report states that 95 per cent 

the students in that institution have studied biology, chemistry, or physics 

r at least one year in high school, and that about 50 per cent have taken 
ore than one year of work in these sciences.!_ In the South it is doubtful 
hether more than half of those seeking entrance to the colleges present 
edits for one year of biology, chemistry, or physics from high schools ade- 
Piety equipped to give individual laboratory instruction in these sciences. 
hus it appears that the burden of giving students any first-hand contact 
ith the all-important experimental phases of the naturai sciences rests upon 
1e colleges. 
‘It should be emphasized that good teaching plays the really important 
le in the effectiveness with which natural science courses can be presented. 
-is necessary that the objectives and interests of the general student as well 
; those of the science major be kept in mind. However, there should be no 
ndency to superficiality, for thoroughness of presentation and introduction 
scientific method are probably as important as the subject-matter offered. 


1 General Education in a Free Society, p. 220. 
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C. Preparing Teachers for the Integrated Science Courses 


It has already been stated that superiority of the integrated science course 
must be established before it can be recommended to replace the departr 
mental beginning courses in general education. In institutions where ini 
tegrated courses have been tried, and are being tried, opinions of their valux 
differ. The true worth of such science courses can be determined only bt 
their results when conducted by a properly trained staff which has adequati 
facilities at its command. 


The question arises as to what qualifications the teacher of an integrate« 
science course should possess. The following are suggested: 


1. He must be a scientist. 

2. He must be a teacher interested in this type of course. 

3. He must have breadth of knowledge and an enthusiastic interest i: 
either the physical sciences or the biological sciences, and at least . 
general training in both. 


‘The teacher of the integrated science course should be prepared for teach: 
ing this particular type of course. At present there are few if any place 
where such preparation may be secured. An effort should be made to pro 
vide a suitable training center for such preparation. It is suggested that ax 
adequate number of experienced teachers, representing the principle field 
of science and selected from various colleges, be brought together foi 
at least one year, and as much longer as may be necessary, for the develop’ 
ment of necessary textbooks, laboratory manuals, etc. During this sam: 
period, the individuals might acquaint themselves with experimentatios 
elsewhere, and take courses covering their own specific needs. During th! 
next year the resulting courses should be offered and evaluated at variow 
colleges. The summer following, the entire group should meet again ans 
revise the courses in the light of their findings. This process should continw 
until the true merits of the courses have been determined. The develop 
ment of a series of objective tests to assist in this evaluation should constitut 
an important part of the whole program. 

This procedure will provide a means of evaluating such courses and, if it i 
decided that they are worth while, it will also provide a source of futur 
teachers. The institution at which the first meeting convened would nat 
urally become the focal point for teacher education. Likewise, the co 
operating colleges would be available for the preparation of additiona 

teachers. In this way properly qualified and adequately prepared teal 


might be secured. 
D. Specialized Education in the Natural Sciences 


The Program of the Science Major. In keeping with the liberal arts traditior 
it is felt that the student’s program should offer breadth as well as deptt 


{ 
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ecialization is to be discouraged until a sound basis for future growth has 
sn created. Although some national organizations, such as the American 
emical Society, restrict the breadth for the professional degree, it is recom- 
nded that for the regular bachelor’s degree minima of two year courses be 
yuired both in the humanities and the social sciences, exclusive of English 
mposition, foreign language, and mathematics. At least one of these 
irses might be of the codrdinated or integrated type, if acceptable offerings 
> available. In addition, the student should acquire a familiarity with 
glish, mathematics, and a foreign language such as German or French. 
ie lack of competence among college graduates in spoken and written 
glish is too well known to justify comment. Certainly the science major 
uld be able to organize and present experimental results in clear, concise 
glish. The need for mathematics is obvious, although the extent to be 
ered may vary. Perhaps a study through college algebra will suffice for 
biological science majors, but in the physical sciences the calculus is es- 
tial. A reading knowledge of a foreign language such as German should 
required, although it is well to remember that in the near future the em- 
is may shift to Russian. 


he modern tendency of taking a “‘middle ground’’ position on electives 
oked upon with favor. In the major, four or five year courses are neces- 
, while in the minor, which should be in a related field, perhaps three 
suffice. 

a stimulus to the superior student, honors courses and seminars are 
hly recommended. In this way, students for the first time are privileged 
et a taste of research. The proper utilization of such courses could play 
ignificant part in scientific research in the South by developing greater 
ent interest in graduate study. 


he Program of the Technical Pre-professional Student. It is within the limits of 
report to make only general recommendations as to the training of pre- 
fessional (such as pre-medical and pre-engineering) students. Curricula 
uch students are to a degree prescribed by the professional schools which 
plan to enter, and the requirements of the several professions are so 
ied as to make specific recommendations impractical here. 

ince the requirements for entrance into the scientific, professional schools 
e a fundamental knowledge in the sciences, it is recommended that the 
gram of the pre-professional student include a liberal number of courses 
e humanities and social sciences in order to assure a broad, general 


cation. ) 
he Program of the Natural Science Teachers for Secondary Schools. ‘Teachers of 
iral science in secondary schools usually teach two or three of the follow- 


courses: general science, biology, chemistry, physics, and sometimes 
sical geography. It is obvious that teachers cannot be expected to at- 
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tain mastery in all the areas of knowledge involved, but it is expedient that 
they be prepared to teach at least two natural science courses and, if possible, 
three. The teacher of general science should have completed at least the be- 
ginning college courses in physics, biology, physical geography, and if pos- 
sible, chemistry. The teacher of any science other than general science 
should have completed at least twelve semester hours in the subject to be 
taught. Field work should be emphasized in the prospective teacher’s courses 
in biological and earth sciences. 


Although the primary consideration in training prospective natural 
science teachers is adequate preparation for teaching in two or more fields, 
the prospective teacher should keep in mind the desirability of doing gradu- 
ate work and should plan his course of study to include the prerequisites to do 
graduate work in his selected field. Colleges should provide curricula which 
combine breadth of education with the specialized work needed as a basis 
for graduate study. 


E. Deficiencies in Pre-college Preparation in English and Mathematics 


Scientists are disturbed about the deficiencies in English and mathematics 
of students now entering college. It is true that the degree of accomplish- 
ment in science courses in college depends to a very great extent on the pre- 
college training in English and mathematics. Ability to read intelligently 
is an essential in the study of any college subject. Poor reading is undoubt- 
edly the cause of many failures. In addition to the need for reading and 
English composition, which the sciences share with all other fields, there is a 
need for mathematics which is peculiar to the sciences. 


The mathematical proficiency required in the study of the sciences differs 
considerably among the various fields. In the first courses in biological | 
sciences, a knowledge of arithmetic is probably sufficient. For the study of ’ 
elementary chemistry, the student should have a thorough knowledge of ’ 
arithmetic and some knowledge of elementary algebra. In beginning physics } 
the need for mathematics is even greater. In certain courses in the physical . 
sciences, more advanced training is necessary. Many colleges list col- : 
lege algebra and trigonometry as prerequisites to the conventional course : 
in physics. These requirements are probably not necessary for the type of | 
physics course offered to the general student. It is inconceivable, however, , 
that a student who does not have a thorough knowledge of arithmetic, a | 
working knowledge of elementary algebra and some plane geometry could | 
gain much by taking even an abridged course in physics. 


Since practically all concepts in the physical sciences are quantitative, a | 
certain amount of mathematics is required for their understanding. In| 
most of the physical sciences an attempt to teach any course at the college 
level to masses of students deficient in arithmetic and high school mathe-: 
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natics would result either in mass failures or in an undersirable lowering of 
tandards. The Harvard Report * emphasizes the seriousness of this lack of 
mathematical background as follows: 

H What might be conveyed without them (mathematics and laboratory work) is not 


pnly not science, but is in a very real sense anti-scientific. It comes perilously close 
in spirit to the scholasticism with which modern science broke at its inception. 


| 

. is, therefore, imperative that such deficiencies be removed before the stu- 
ent is admitted to physical science courses, particularly chemistry and 
hysics. 

In order to determine these mathematical deficiencies some colleges give 
comprehensive tests to all entering freshmen. Although many institutions 
do not admit such students, others accept them on condition that the defi- 
ciencies be removed in a certain limited time. To accomplish this end, it is 
10w common practice to offer special non-credit courses in elementary math- 
matics. Unfortunately, the enrollment in such courses in the colleges now 
aumbers in the hundreds with the result that students often spend as much as 
ne-third of their time during the freshman year in these non-credit courses. 
uch duplication of high school work is a regrettable waste of time and 
oney. ' 

The blame for this lack of preparation does not rest entirely with the sec- 
ndary school. This fact is emphasized in the summary ® of the Conference 
n Science Teaching recently held at the University of Georgia: 


~ 


The responsibility must rest with those who guide the destiny of the secondary 
chools, upon boards of education and state departments of education, upon a public 
hich has not adequately supported the system, and upon parents who all too fre- 
quently protest when any teacher requires work of their children. 


he institutions of higher learning are also partly to blame. Since second- 
y school teachers are educated in the colleges, the schools have a right to 
xpect these teachers to be adequately prepared. At present, the number 
f qualified teachers falls far short of the demand. ‘The entire problem is 
omplex and should be considered coéperatively by the colleges and second- 
ry schools. It is recommended that the Southern Association consider 
ction to correct this weakness in the educational syste.n. 


F. Mathematics in General Education 


The need for mathematics in the study of the sciences has been stressed. 
ts use as a tool is not limited to the sciences. In other subjects, such as 
onomics and sociology, there is an increasing tendency to use graphs, 
algebraic formulas, and statistical methods. In all walks of life there is a | 


3 t Free Society, p. 153. 
3 ee of lS eve by the Conference on Problems of Science Teaching 


n Southern Colleges and Universities, p. 2. 
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growing need for mathematics, as was emphasized by the recent war. Many | 
men otherwise fully qualified were rejected for officer’s training because of 
deficiencies in this field. Wartime developments have increased the number | 
of jobs open to those qualified in mathematics. In the home, such problems 
as the budget, insurance, annuities, installment buying, and income taxes: 
can be solved intelligently only by a mathematical approach. 

In addition to use as a tool, mathematics has important intrinsic values. | 
When properly taught to capable students, it involves certain disciplines and : 
appreciations that are unique to the subject. It is a great satisfaction to thet 
student to be able to begin with fundamental assumptions, to analyze and } 
pick out relevant details, and to follow through rigorously with logical steps s 
to a conclusion. There is beauty in the mathematical processes leading to: 
abstract generalities. 

Mathematics has been a part of general education for the Liberal Arts 
student throughout its history. Its value is probably greater now than everr 
before. At least a year of college mathematics should be included in the: 
program of every student capable of benefiting from it. However, because of | 
wide variations of innate ability and pre-college preparation, it is not felt! 
that mathematics beyond that needed as a tool for other subjects should be: 
required for every student. An effort to make mathematics easy enough fort 
the poor student would to a great extent destroy its intrinsic values for the 
capable student. 

It might be possible to design some course which should be required of | 
every student. This is being attempted in some places and is a problem: 
worthy of consideration by the mathematicians themselves. 


G. Role of the Laboratory 


It is recommended that laboratory work be given as an integral part of 
each natural science course, whether of the conventional or the abridged: 
type. Certainly if it is desirable to keep the sciences from becoming another! 
form of book learning, attention must be directed toward the laboratory. 
In determining the number of laboratory hours to be required and the kind! 
of laboratory work to be done, it is strongly recommended that the person or! 
persons responsible consider objectively and critically the entire question of: 
laboratory work de novo. 


Some of the questions to be considered are: 


1. What is the purpose of laboratory work for the general student? 


2. (a) What topics require laboratory work for their most effective: 
presentation? 


(b) What topics for laboratory study will develop appreciation of 
the scientific method? 
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| 3. What method or methods of laboratory presentation should be 
used for each topic selected for presentation? 


| 4. How can laboratory work best be correlated with the other parts 
| of the work? 
| 


It is suggested that the main purpose of laboratory work for the general 
| student is to impart information in such a way as to develop an appreciation 
of the scientific method rather than to develop those laboratory techniques 
| essential to the specialist. 
_ Selection of topics for presentation in the laboratory must be left to the 
| judgment of the instructor. Such practical considerations as available equip- 
ment, materials, space, and personnel obviously will affect these selections, 
but the criteria should be significance and effectiveness of presentation. 
The method of presentation should be that which will attain most effectively 
| and economically the objectives for which the particular topic is selected. 
Individual laboratory work in which the student makes all preparations and 
works through the entire experiment may be the most effective method of 
| presenting some topics. In other cases, use of prepared materials may save 
student time without loss of general values. In presenting some topics, 
motion pictures, lantern slides, charts, etc., may be used to advantage. 
In presenting other topics, demonstration experiments may be more valuable. 
In all cases, the method, or combination of methods, should be used which 
will most effectively attain the purpose for which the laboratory work is re- 
quired; in particular it is recommended that student experiments for in- 
dividuals be performed by individuals and not by groups. 

That the laboratory work is not closely correlated with lectures and rec- 
itations is a common and often just criticism of the conventional science 
course. Such criticism can be overcome by treating any topic in the labora- 
tory immediately before or immediately after the classroom discussion. 
Through proper questioning by the teacher in the classroom and in the 
laboratory the tendency of the students to restrict their knowledge to a single 
subject or department may be combatted to a considerable extent. It should 
be remembered that considerable success in teaching the biological sciences 
has been achieved recently by using simply one hour periods of experimenta- 
tion and discussion. This procedure offers the great advantage that a lack of 
correlation between the laboratory and the classroom is avoided. An ap- 
plication of this method to the physical sciences may be worthy of careful 
study. 

A discussion of laboratory instruction would be incomplete without stress- 
ing the teacher’s responsibility. The natural sciences have evolved to their 
present status because of the success of the experimental method. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they can be taught by such an approach. In 
fact, in the proper hands experiments contribute a vitality and a stimulation 
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such as are achievable by no other method. These desirable attributes, how- 
ever, demand proper equipment, careful planning, and the constant at- 
tention during the laboratory periods of the teacher in charge of the course. 
It is to be feared that much of the disrepute into which laboratory instruction 
has fallen may be attributed to a neglect of these requirements. 


H. Teaching Load and Research As Related to Good Teaching 


The central place of the teaching load in the effectiveness of a teacher is 
recognized in Standard Five of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.* 

As the effectiveness of a teacher depends to a large extent on his having some time 
of his own for research and for recreational activities, he should not be burdened 
with too heavy a teaching load. A schedule of more than sixteen credit hours a week 
should be carefully investigated, as also the handling of unusually large classes. 
The faculty committee assignments should be given consideration in the teaching 
load, and all specialized teaching in extension work, correspondence courses, honors 
programs, and the like, should be counted fully as a part of each teacher’s activities. 


Elsewhere in this chapter emphasis has been placed upon good teaching 
and upon the importance of laboratory work in the natural sciences. If the 
laboratory instruction is to achieve its purpose adequately, it will demand 
an expenditure of time and teaching effort on the part of the teacher equal 
to, or greater than, a comparable number of contact hours spent in lecture 
or recitation. In determining the teaching load for laboratory work wherein 
the teacher is in direct charge and is constantly and solely occupied in labora- 
tory instruction, it is recommended that each contact hour be considered the 
equivalent of an hour of lecture or recitation. In other words, under the 
above conditions, the “16 credit hours’’ of Standard Five is to be interpreted 
as sixteen contact hours. It is recognized, however, that all laboratories 
are not under the continuous charge of the teacher; therefore, it is further 
recommended that the college administration study the methods of in- 
struction and evaluate the teaching load for each laboratory course. 

Research exercises a vitalizing influence on teaching in the natural 
sciences. The college administration should therefore provide opportunities 
for members of the teaching staff who have demonstrated interest and ability 
in research. Since research in the natural sciences requires continuity in 
time, the sabbatical leave or summer sessions, free from teaching, constitute 
excellent opportunities for original investigation. Unfortunately, until 
salaries are increased, many science teachers cannot devote their summers 
to this activity. Research work should be encouraged in Southern colleges, 
but it must be recognized that neither good teaching nor good research can 
be developed and maintained without adequate administrative support. 


‘Constitution and Standards of the Southern Association,”? The Southern Association 
Quarterly, IX, 274-276, 281-282. May, 1945. (Quoted). 
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{ 
I. Summary 


1. There is agreement that the humanities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences are the foundation of general or liberal arts education. The 
icontribution of the natural sciences is not only to inculcate habits of logical 
: thought and analysis but to interrelate the natural laws, historical advances in 


science, and social implications of man’s progressive understanding of the 
physical and biological world. 


| 2. (a) It is recognized that there are difficulties in the selection of subject- 
imatter and the methods of procedure to be followed in teaching the natural 
sciences. These difficulties are increased by the wide variations in intelli- 
gence and in proficiency in tool subjects found in the beginning college 
student. 

Courses of the integrated or survey type have not yet achieved the success 
which was confidently expected of them by many educators. Until such 
time as these courses have proved their superiority, it is felt that the needs of 
the general student are best served by beginning courses of not less than 
twelve semester hours credit equally distributed in the physical and biological 
sciences. 


(b) The true worth of an integrated science course can be evaluated 
only from results obtained by a properly prepared faculty with ample teach- 
ing facilities at its disposal. A specific proposal is made for experimentation 
in the preparation of faculty members who are known to be able scientists 
interested in teaching and possessing wide knowledge in several fields of 
science. Strong emphasis is placed on good teaching and the avoidance of 
superficiality in the treatment of basic principles. 


3. (a) In the program of a student with a major in a science, the breadth 
as weil as the depth of learning is emphasized. It is recommended that for 
the bachelor’s degree a minimum of two year courses be required both in the 
humanities and in the social sciences, in addition to English composition, 
foreign languages, and mathematics. Honors courses for the excellent 
student are suggested as a means of stimulating those capable of research 
and graduate study. 


(b) The curricula of students in pre-medical, pre-engineering and 
other technical preparatory courses are largely fixed by the professional 
schools. It is recommended strongly that work in the humanities and in the 
social sciences be included in every student’s program. 


(c) The teaching of the natural sciences in secondary schools requires 
that the teacher be prepared in at least two sciences, often three. Specific 
recommendations are made for the preparation of teachers of general science 
as well as those teaching the usual physical and biological sciences. The 
hope is expressed that an increasing number of science teachers will find it 
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possible to plan their college courses so that they may continue graduate }| 
work in one field as opportunity offers. 


4. Inasmuch as the present widespread deficiencies in pre-college English | 
and mathematics definitely limit the student’s degree of accomplishment in | 
science courses at the college level, the specific minimum needs, particularly | 
in mathematics, for several beginning science courses are enumerated. It | 
is strongly recommended that the Southern Association take prompt action 
by instituting a codperative study by secondary schools and colleges as to 
the most effective means of correcting deficiencies in English and mathe- 
matics. 


5. In addition to its use as a tool, mathematics has intrinsic values for the 
general student and has been a part of liberal education from the earliest 
days. While it is felt that lack of innate ability and suitable preparation will 
preclude requiring mathematics past the tool level for all students, it is recom- 
mended that at least one year of college mathematics be included in the 
program of every student who can profit from it. 


6. It is recommended that laboratory work, closely correlated with lec- 
tures and recitations, be given as an integral part of each course in the natural 
sciences. The teacher should be present and in personal charge of the labora- 
tory activities, and is deemed the best judge of whether topics selected for 
laboratory presentation are most effectively and thoroughly treated by group 
demonstrations, charts, and other visual aids, or by individual experimenta- 
tion. 


7. (a) An overloaded teacher cannot be an effective teacher. If labora- 
tory work is to accomplish its objectives, it will require the presence and at- 
tention of the teacher to an extent equal to, or greater than, a lecture or 
recitation. Hence it is recommended that the sixteen hour maximum load 
mentioned in Standard Five of the Southern Association be construed to mean 
sixteen contact hours whether in lecture, recitation, or laboratory. 


(b) The vitalizing effect of research on teaching can be secured only 


if those teachers capable of research be afforded sufficient continuous free 
time for sustained effort. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A. Present Status of the Social Sciences in Southern Colleges 


In most Southern institutions of higher learning some work is offered in 
each of the social sciences except social anthropology, which was recently re- 
ported offered by only one in every five institutions. Geography is found in 
three of every five, while it is rare not to find some work offered in economics, 
history, political science, and sociology. 
_ It is common practice to combine two or more of the social sciences into 
one departmental unit or, less frequently, into an overall social science de- 
artment. Separate departments are found for each of the four most popu- 
ar sciences—economics, history, political science, sociology—in not more 
han two colleges in every five. These departments are most frequently 
found in the larger institutions. 

Slightly more than one-half of the Southern institutions offer an under- 
graduate major in history, and two in every five offer separate majors in 
economics and sociology. Political science has a major in 22 per cent of the 
colleges, and geography in 12 per cent. Only one institution reported an 

ndergraduate major in social anthropology.” 

The number of undergraduate degrees granted to majors in the social 
sciences as reported by 67 Southern institutions for 1939-40 and 1944-45 was 
as follows: 


LEE aa na 


Fields 1939-40 1944-45 Per Cent Increase 
or Decrease 
Anthropology 2 & 0.0 
Economics 486 283 —41.8 
Geography 23 if —69.6 
History 960 463 —51.8 
Political Science 156 oa —80.1 
Sociology 298 360 -20.8 


Combined, Crossfield, 
or Topical Major in 


Social Science 468 240 40.7 
Total Social Science 

Degrees 2,393 1,386 —42.1 
Total All Degrees 13,028 7,072 45.7 


1 Data for this section were taken from questionnaires returned in 1946 by 97 member 
institutions in the Southern Association (58 liberal arts colleges, 24 junior colleges, 9 
teachers’ colleges, 6 technological colleges). The original analysis was made by Dean 


il Tulane University. . : lend 
Sr Social pavehalier is Baeree ners these statistics because of the difficulty in obtaining 


data separate from those on general psychology, which is here considered as a biological 
science. 
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It is significant that the social sciences have held their own with the natural | 
sciences and the humanities during the war period. The marked increase in! 
sociology majors can be at least partially explained by the usually greater | 
appeal of this subject to women rather than men. Women, of course, con- 
stituted a much greater proportion of the student bodies in 1944-45 than in: 
1939-40 before Selective Service began operation. 

The relative popularity of the social sciences compared with other broad | 
fields was ascertained through information on the number of senior majors in| 
Southern institutions for representative years since 1929-30. ‘This revealed 
that toward the end of the 1930’s the social sciences replaced the humanities | 
in the highest ranking position and held this place throughout the war years. | 
The physical sciences remained in third place throughout the entire period, 
with the biological sciences fourth and the fine arts fifth. 

Information pertaining to the distribution of teaching staff in the social 
sciences was obtained from 88 Southern institutions. The results were as| 
follows: 


Assistant Associate 
Fields Professors Professors Professors Total 
Anthropology 3 2 5 10 
Economics 41 56 84 181 
Geography 14 14 13 41 
History 58 67 112 237 
Political Science 14 29 40 83 
Sociology 22 28 41 gl 
Total 152 196 295 643 


These figures reveal that history and economics had the largest teaching 
staffs, with geography and social anthropology the smallest. ‘The preponder- 
ance of staff members in the upper ranks is worthy of note. Small institutions 
and relatively low salary levels in Southern colleges may account in large 
part for this situation. One-man departments usually have a person at one 
of the higher ranks; also, it is often necessary to offer a professorial salary in 
order to secure a person of ability when the institutional salary scale is low. 

This, then, was the status of the several social sciences in Southern in- 
stitutions at the close of the recent war. The part they are to play in edu- 
cating youth must be determined in the light of contemporary social events 
and developments in the field of education. 


B. The Social Sciences in General Education 


1. Assumptions and Objectives 
The task of the social sciences in general education should be examined 
against the background of developments in education, in the social sciences, 
and in the organization of society. In this study, some of the assumptions 
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) concerning the organization of modern Western society are: (a) society has 
| moved from a rural folk culture and social structure toward a complex, 
| urban society; (b) in this society there is need of order and planning; and 
(c) improved methods of production, communication, and transportation 
| present great opportunities and dangers for mankind’s welfare. 

_ Some assumptions concerning education are: (a) general education is 
| “education for an informed and responsible life in our society” * and for a 
changing world; (b) general education must be planned for the many rather 
than for the few; and (c) the body of knowledge with which education must 
deal has been greatly increasing both in extent and in specialization. 

Some assumptions concerning the social sciences are: (a) the social sciences 
comprise a number of accepted disciplines—social anthropology, geography, 
economics, social psychology, history, political science, and sociology (some- 
times the applied disciplines of social work, social planning, jurisprudence, 
and education are included); (b) social scientists realize that specialization, 
although necessary for certain purposes, can handicap understanding of 
social phenomena; and (c) the objective of the social sciences is the sound 
understanding of contemporary society, based on evidence, and also mastery 
of social phenomena in the sense that encourages wise efforts in social con- 
trol. 

These assumptions are interrelated and cumulative in such a way as to 
reveal the role of the social sciences in general education in the colleges of the 
Southern Association. There are also three basic responsibilities of educa- 
tion which the social sciences share with all fields of learning: (a) the sur- 
vival of organized society; (b) the creation of the good society; and (c) 
the development of the educated person. The last can be defined only 
in terms of the first two. No person can be said to be educated unless 
he is prepared to do his part in working for a good society; and no society 
can be good, nor its citizenry educated, if that society is headed for destruc- 
tion. Adaptation is a law of nature, a basic responsibility of education and 


| 


of society. 

No one should assume that an accrediting association, or any other group, 
can hand down decisions as to the desirable achievements of the social 
sciences in general education. The faculty of each institution should work 
out these important matters through democratic procedures. The very pro- 
cess of working through this problem will in itself be the first step toward 
adequate general education. In working out detailed objectives to be 
achieved, great variations in opinion are certain to appear. Suggestions as 
to general objectives, however, may be made. 


® Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, p. 4. The term 
“general education” is here used synonymously with “liberal education” at the college 


level. 
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The Committee on the Function of the Social Studies in General Edu- 
cation has defined certain areas of student need which general education 
should meet largely through the social sciences: (1) personal-social relation- 
ships; (2) social-civic relationships; (3) economic relationships; and (4) 
personal living. Historical perspective should be sought wherever it would 
serve to enlighten contemporary situations.* 


The Harvard report calls specifically for study of (1) Western thought and 
institutions, (2) American democracy, and (3) human relations. An in- 
tegration of the social sciences in the study of these topics is recommended.® 


The American Council on Education, through its Committee on a Design 
for General Education, has set forth ten objectives with particular reference 
to returning service men. Three of these appear to be largely in the province 
of the social sciences: (1) ability to attain a sound emotional and social ad- 
justment through the enjoyment of a wide range of social relationships and 
the experience of working codperatively with others; (2) ability to think 
through the problems and to gain the basic orientation that will better en- 
able one to make a satisfactory family and marital adjustment; (3) ability to 
do one’s part as an active and intelligent citizen in dealing with the in- 
terrelated social, economic, and political problems of American life and in 
solving the problems of postwar international reconstruction.® 


Such varied listings of social science objectives in general education could 
be continued at some length with minor variations. But it is already clear 
that the task is much more than that of passing on the cultural heritage. The 
need may be stated in another way as (1) to create a more effective social 
organization and (2) to create individual and social capacity to make adapta- 
tions in a world of rapid change. 


The educated individual must be prepared to participate intelligently in 
the social direction of the society in which he lives. The methods used and 
the subject-matter selected in the social sciences should contribute to these 
ends of general education. In the effort to be objective or to justify the 
attribute of “‘scientific,” the social scientist cannot avoid treatment of those 
values, which, after all, are the mainsprings of human behavior. Nor should 
the social scientist be afraid of new frontiers in research and theory. 


In striving toward these objectives in general education the social scientist 
can see several desirable results: (a) knowledge and understanding; (b) 
skills and abilities; and (c) attitudes and appreciations. Each of these may 
require different methods of teaching and of evaluation. 


“ Report of the Committee on the Function of the Social Studies in General Education, 
The Social Studies in General Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
* Report of the Harvard Committee, 06, cit., pp. 213-220. 


* Committee on a Design for General Education, A Design for General Education, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944, pp. 31-50. 
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| 2. Curricula in General Education 


A series of course offerings with more or less attention to sequence has 
ome the pattern of higher education. For the most part, these courses, 
Bolly offered by the various departments or divisions of the institution,” 
ire specialized and have been developed as steps toward mastery of a narrow 
teld of learning rather than as a contribution to general education. The 


jomics or in sociology is not an altogether effective way of meeting the ob- 
ectives of general education discussed in the preceding section. Yet the 
mtroductory courses are departmental or divisional prerequisites for other 
ork that is sometimes of more general educational value. 

| In defense of this situation it is argued that efforts are being made to 
sevamp introductory courses so that they will meet the general education 
needs of students. Furthermore, it is asserted that the course offerings in 
lertain departments ultimately meet the criteria for general education. 
However, wide latitude of election is given students as to fields and within 
ields; and there is no assurance that they will or can elect the courses which 
re of the greatest general educational value. If it be argued that there is a 
ommon body of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which free men should 
| are, then unguided election is unsatisfactory and the arguments for re- 
juired comprehensive or integrated courses and series of related courses are 
trong. 

As a means of avoiding the narrow specialization of introductory courses 
n the several fields, some type of generalized course in social science has been 
leveloped in one of every six institutions in the country as of 1941. Of the 
olleges that returned questionnaires sent to member institutions of the 
jouthern Association somewhat over one-half, 59 in all, reported that they 
ffered an orientation, integrated, or survey course in social science.8 They 
cluded five of the state universities, many of the state technical and teachers 
olleges, and a number of the larger private colleges and universities. Many 
f the smaller institutions also offer such a course. 

The majority of these courses given in the South are a “history of civiliza- 
on” (31 of 59). Four or five were described as a “‘survey”’ of the social 
iences, and the rest were contemporary analyses which were mentioned as 
mphasizing the problems of modern society. 

There will be general agreement that historical perspective is essential 
yr the liberally educated person. Moreover, history, systematically pre- 
ented by historians, is of service to the humanities, the natural sciences, 
nd to all learning. But a course in the history of Western civilization alone 
annot provide an adequate basis for a layman’s understanding of contempo- 


3 i in Section A of this chapter. 
S The saclysis of the data on integrated courses was made by Professor Robert H. War- 


er of the University of Louisville, Kentucky. 
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rary society. Eastern civilization can no longer be ignored, and social 
science study of other world areas may offer essentials for the liberally edu- 
cated person. A survey course might appear to be sufficient, but a survey 
of the several social sciences runs the risk of giving a smattering rather than 
real insight into the subject-matter, and of having too little relationship tc 
real life. There is danger, too, that the personal prejudices of instructors may 
insinuate themselves into the course at the expense of a balanced presenta- 
tion. A third solution has its supporters, a “‘problems”’ approach, in whick 
an analysis of contemporary society is organized around the major problem: 
or areas, with relevant historical and other social science material included: 
Certainly emphasis upon social adjustment is relevant and significant ir 
every student’s education, but some educators maintain that this approach 
comes better at a later stage in his program. 

Obviously there may be objections to each kind of generalized course: 
But there is considerable merit in a basic integrated course focusing upor 
contemporary social institutions, social processes, and problems of humay 
relationships, with historical approach and historical materials integratec 
throughout. There is also much to be said for a survey of civilization oriente« 
toward contemporary problems. Each of these courses should probabl 
extend over one or two years. 

Generalized courses of these types usually are taken during the first tw’ 
years of college, although a few are offered at the advanced level, frequentl! 
in the senior year. At this more mature stage in a student’s development, - 
is maintained, better integration of the social sciences is possible. Since: 
it seems to be desirable that general education should continue throughou 
all four years of college, there is need for further experimentation with az 
additional generalized social science course for the senior year to supplemer: 
earlier work in general education. | 

One of the chief obstacles to developing an effective generalized course : 
that of securing a teaching staff. Only four out of fifty-nine of the Souther: 
institutions replying to the questionnaire use a panel of various specialis: 
for each class section of such a course. One difficulty with a panel is a laa 
of integration, with the offering taking on the aspects of a collection of un 
related parts. Furthermore in many Southern colleges, as indicated earli 
in this chapter, not all social science fields are represented. Hence a we 
balanced panel is difficult to secure. In the remaining fifty-five institutio 
replying to the questionnaire this is the practice followed. As an administr. 
tive technique in the development and presentation of an integrated cou ’ 
collaboration by several social scientists with individual responsibility fe 
each class section is the best expedient. By codperative work the specialist 
devise and prepare the plan and syllabus and themselves acquire the inf 
mation necessary to teach the course. Each instructor is then given fi 
continuing responsibility for his class section. 
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| Ifa specialist in one of the social sciences takes entire responsibility for the 
‘course, either alone or in consultation with the others on the panel, other 
ifficulties may arise. Few staff members have sufficient breadth of learning 
‘in the several fields and sufficient understanding of their inter-relationships 
to enable them to handle effectively general education in social science. 
(Their graduate training and academic experience have not prepared them 
re this responsibility. Therefore some of the best teachers should work 
with the integrated course, and “generalists” should be prepared for the 
handling of such a program of study. 


The doctorate in social science is advocated by some as an answer to this 
roblem of training, not to replace specialists in each field but to provide 
jsome teachers with the broad training requisite to sound general education 
‘in social science. It can be argued convincingly that the task of becoming a 
sound “generalist,” as here conceived, requires just as intensive graduate 
study with standards of performance as high as those in the typical doctoral 
: rogram. ‘The contention that graduate study is worthy of the name only 
when it is based upon intensive specialization in one or two narrow fields 
sshould be closely scrutinized, especially as it concerns the social sciences. 
indeed, were graduate training properly adapted to the demands of our 
ischools, it would be expected that any person entitled to a Ph.D. in any of 
sthe social sciences should have intelligence and the minimum of knowledge 
‘sufficient to enable him to teach, if not to develop, an introductory social 
science course at the general college level. 


In addition to the difficulty caused by staff deficienciees, there is a lack of 
iadequate social science texts designed to meet needs in general education 
and a consequent widespread dissatisfaction with the available textbooks. 
rimary data in the social sciences are not often presented in a form suitable 
for use in teaching. In the South particularly there is great need for ad- 
ditional information in many fields. Perhaps this need can best be met by 
odperative research on projects of common interest. At all events, ex- 
periments in preparing such materials would be indicated training for an 
science teachers who are to give generalized courses. 

There is also the problem of administration. The relation of the general 
survey course to the introductory courses for the various social science 
disciplines presents a major problem. An ideal solution for this problem 
ould be to have the social science generalized course take the place of the 
elementary course in each of the social sciences. Because that may be too 
much to expect in the immediate future, it is suggested that for the present 
one or two experimental courses be set up with course materials and teachers 
selected from the various disciplines concerned. In such a suggested pro- 
gram emphasis must be placed upon integration as well as upon training 
ithin the specialized fields. 
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A final difficulty with the college survey course is that of relating it properly) 
to the secondary school program in social studies. What the high schools are; 
teaching varies among communities within a state and even more among) 
states and among regions. Most colleges draw students from a large number: 
of high schools with widely varying curricula and standards of achievement. 
The college, then, is faced with the difficult question of where to begin itst 
program of general education. The Southern Association is the logical, 
group to attack this problem. It would be advisable for the Commission ons 
Higher Education, in conference with the Commission on Secondary Edu-~1 
cation, to examine the possibility of closer articulation between senior high 
school courses and the college freshman courses. 


Finally, it appears from considerations of curricular pressure, which be-2 
comes ever greater as the body of significant knowledge increases, that a one 
or two year course in integrated social science will be desirable and can bey 
developed in most institutions. This course should be truly integrated te 
the extent that limitations and obstacles of curricula, staff, materials, and 
resources permit, and it should use impartially the approaches, methods, anc. 
materials of the several social sciences wherever relevant. It should be 
non-technical, a layman’s course, to train for citizenship, civic responsibility. 
and the leadership to be expected of a college man or woman. It should bo 
consciously designed to induce in the students personal sensitivity, recep- 
tivity, and concern for social facts and problems and for acceptance of socia. 
responsibilities of thought and action. The course will be more likely tc 
achieve these goals if problems of real life are included and presented to th 
student for experience in the formation of judgments and presented for clas: 
or group discussion to train in the techniques of democratic formulation o: 
policy. Such principles and practices will certainly be found in other course: 
which contribute to general education in social science, but since for many 
students the generalized course will be the only course, the importance o 
their inclusion here is the greater. 


It should not be assumed that the rather considerable attention here giver 
to the generalized course in social science means that this will suffice fo 
general education. While certain departmental courses may meet the crite: 
ria of effective general education, there is danger in relying upon suck 
courses, in addition to an introductory integrated course, to round out th 
social science sphere of “education for an informed responsible life in o 
society.” The Harvard report suggests two additional integrated courses t 
supplement the basic course on ‘“‘Western Thought and Institutions.” Thes 
are “American Democracy” and “Human Relations.” Integrated course 
in international relations have long been given in many institutions, and i 
now appears that the time may come when separate departmental contribu: 


tions are confined to specialization, with integrated social science offerin: 
meeting the needs of general education. 
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C. The Social Sciences in the Senior College 


There is some tendency to extend general education throughout the full 
pur years of the college course. The most generally accepted pattern in the 
ae however, is still specialized studies in the last two years of college. 

| Consideration should be given, therefore, to requirements for a major. 
Ne are convinced of the desirability of requirements flexible enough to al- 
ow concentration on a fairly broad basis dealing, for example, with a geog- 
Pehical area, a period of modern history, or a particular phase of economics, 
jovernment, or sociology. Provision should be made for a well organized 
pcial science major at the undergraduate level which can be followed by 
ne broad graduate training mentioned previously in this chapter. Adequate 
flexibility and a willingness to waive certain departmental prerequisites for 
ble students with sensibly planned programs are necessities if education is 
> meet the needs of changing times. The problems of society are no re- 
becters of departmental boundaries. In this connection it is interesting 
ind instructive to note that the Committee on Graduate Work of the As- 
»ciation of American Universities, so far as candidates for the Master’s 
Yegree are concerned, finds that “‘all available data support the contention 
qat many students seeking admission to the graduate school are really not 
irepared to embark on graduate study in their chosen fields because of lack 
f preparation in general education or in their respective subjects.” ® Fur- 


her on in its report the Committee stresses the need of “broad and thorough 
22 10 


indergraduate preparation. 
An interesting development receiving recent attention is the area or co- 
dinated major. In effect this is an attempt to extend the concept of general 
lucation throughout the four years of undergraduate study. Instead of a 
jajor in a single subject, students may elect to concentrate in a codrdinated 
ogram including the fields of the humanities, natural sciences, and social 
iences. Sometimes one or two modern languages are associated with a 
dy of the civilization of a country or region. 

Topical fields of organization in the social sciences are evidently not prev- 
ent in Southern institutions. Only 17 out of 97 colleges reported having 
y schemes of this type in actual operation. Perhaps not all of these would 
included within such comparatively recent conceptions as cross-field, 
jpical, or interdepartmental majors. Although the questionnaire supplied 
ustrations of such majors—housing, social planning, American civiliza- 
on, Latin America, the Far East, the community, personnel, etc.—there 
€ apparently very few such innovations to be found. Several institutions 
ta major in American civilization utilizing courses in philosophy, history, 
onomics, political science, geography, and English. Several have a major 


The Master’s Degrees, Assocation of American Universities, privately printed, 1945, 


P Tbid., p.g. 
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in Latin American studies based upon courses in economics, anthropology, ' 
education, geography, political science, and history. A number of institu-. 
tions have a rather amorphous undergraduate major in “‘social science” ’ 
based upon various combinations of fields. 

It is not realistic to maintain that every student completing two years of) 
college satisfactorily should follow thereafter the often narrow confines of a; 
specialized major in one of the social sciences. These fields are so closely; 
interrelated that the aims of vocational as well as general education may} 
sometimes be met more successfully by a carefully guided codrdinated study} 
of a particular geographic area with its language, population, and sociali 
institutions, or of a particular topic upon which the several social sciences: 
can be brought to bear. The significance of regionalism as a possible in- 
tegrating theme for the social sciences is obvious in this connection. Rather: 
than the smattering of knowledge forecast by critics the result of this ap-) 
proach can be unusually penetrating study with refined methodology, 
thoroughness, and concreteness. Such an approach was developed with 
success in the area-language group programs of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, having been foreshadowed in British universities. Area or co- 
ordinated programs of undergraduate concentration offer possibilities fo 
achievement of the goals of general education in a manner and at a time ir 
college (viz., the last two years) quite different from current prevailing 
patterns. Further experimentation with such programs seems to be in order 


D. The Improvement of Instruction 


In the social sciences, as in any other field, the ultimate success of the bes: 
designed program of education depends upon effective teaching. Foremos; 
of all there must be the skill, the personality, and the scholarship of th 
teacher. There is no substitute for the vital, enthusiastic teacher, master 0 
himself and of his material, alert, alive to new ideas, and maintaining ali 
ways an experimental attitude and an open mind concerning his subject: 
matter, his methods, and his students. Second, there should be wise adapta: 
tion of method to the nature of the subject taught. Exclusive reliance upo 
the textbook or the lecture method cannot be justified. The use of ole 
devices—maps, charts, term papers, examinations—needs to be improve 
The newer techniques—recordings, the radio, the film, group projects, 
the field trip—should be examined and tested, for they have their weak 
nesses as well as their advantages. There is probably no such thing as 
single good teaching method for any social science. The teacher shoul: 
strive for variety of method. Third, there is need of skillful adaptation c 
the method to the maturity and the mental ability of the student. There ar: 
superior and inferior students in most classes. Methods effective with fresh 
men are not suitable for seniors. Students vary in the range of their know’ 


edge and experience. They also vary in receptivity to various modes. 
learning. 
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t A useful device closely related to the spirit and heart of the general edu- 
tation approach is the unifying theme. One or a few central ideas may give 
jh course unity and coherence for the student. There are many potential 
lnnifying themes for the general education courses, and it is not important 
that social scientists should agree upon one of them. Regionalism, urban- 
sm, industrialism, or socialization may offer a satisfactory focus for some. 
merican democracy, internationalism, or personal relations are unifying 
paemes for others. Whatever the unifying theme may be, it should result in a 
i alanced approach to the subject-matter by the teacher and in more effective 
Achievement of the goals of general education. In particular, unifying 
themes should be used to help the student find his way through the com- 
blexities of the generalized social science course. 

More effective and more extensive use of library resources is obviously 

eeded. Indeed, it is well-nigh impossible to overemphasize the importance 
bf library resources in the teaching of courses in the social sciences. When- 
ever possible there should be a social science reading room with carefully 
selected books, current periodicals, encyclopedias, atlases, globes, and other 
ids. The student should have free and easy access to everything in this 
oom and should be encouraged by the teacher and the librarian to explore 
and utilize its resources to the limit. Nor should the teacher in the small 
ollege regard a library workshop as beyond his reach. Modest contribu- 
tions from whatever sources may be available will work wonders in the course 
of a few years. The subject of the library, so basic to effective teaching in 
he social sciences, cannot, however, be adequately treated here. A careful 
teading of the chapter in this volume devoted to the role of “The Library 
n Higher Education”’ is therefore recommended. 
The use of government documents in the social sciences calls for further 
experimentation. A wise selection and use of experts from public and pri- 
vate agencies as occasional discussion leaders in the classroom is sometimes 
advisable. Laboratory techniques need to be worked out in the social 
sciences, and the potentialities of audio-visual methods, as yet largely un- 
used, need to be determined. The social sciences demand a laboratory 
orkshop fully as much as do the physical and biological sciences. Such 
‘cilities should make possible the easy and effective use of all types of audio- 
isual methods of teaching and should provide ample wall space for display 
of graphic materials such as maps and charts. Furthermore, ample tables 
and open shelf space are needed for the attractive display of fugitive materials 
mot easily handled in the library. In this sort. of workshop atmosphere, 
student interest is maintained and effective learning facilitated. 

Method, however, is not an end in itself; it is to be judged entirely by its 
ontribution to the achievement of desired ends. An experimental attitude, 
a capacity for self-criticism, and a receptive attitude toward student criticism 
ill enable the social science teacher to find those methods which are, for 


| 


m, most effective. 
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Ultimately the improvement of the teaching of the social sciences on the > 
college level depends upon three groups of persons. Those who provide } 
financial support need to improve the facilities for teaching and to place : 
greater emphasis upon the quality of faculty personnel and instructional | 
performance. Educational administrators ought to reward good teaching | 
at least as adequately as they reward research or academic publicity. Upon | 
the teachers themselves, however, lie the greatest responsibilities—individu- - 
ally and collectively—to improve their teaching skills, to increase their pride : 
of workmanship, and to recognize their own value to the nation and to the : 
world. 

Closely akin to, if not part of, teaching methods is the matter of evaluating ; 
what the student learns. The ultimate effectiveness of the contribution of f 
the social sciences to general education ideally should be measured in the : 
subsequent behavior of the students. If, therefore, the understanding, , 
skills, and attitudes retained by students six months, a year, five years after 
they leave our classrooms were known, we could more adequately evaluate : 
educational achievement. 

Lacking opportunity for this type of evaluation in most of our college situa- - 
tions, we must rely upon evaluation techniques usable during individual | 
courses and perhaps at the end of the sophomore and senior years. In this ; 
respect the suggestions on examinations set forth in other sections of this re- - 
port are worth consideration. 

The types of evaluation most frequently used in the social sciences are the : 
essay type test and library research papers. ‘These techniques are, of course, , 
useful for testing knowledge and understanding and somewhat less so for ° 
measuring attitude modification and for determining skills and abilities. . 
However, reading and scoring vast amounts of written material when classes } 
are large and teaching loads heavy is a problem, and academic honesty re- - 
quires that everything the student is asked to write be carefully read, evalu- - 
ated, and returned to him. Standardized objective tests for a particular ° 
subject used throughout a region or the country would have the advantage : 
of (1) available norms and (2) extremely wide coverage of subject-matter. . 
But the non-standardized test, hastily and poorly prepared, is a wide-spread | 
abuse of a good educational practice. Making of objective tests is a la-- 
borious and highly technical process which teachers would be well advised to | 
approach with caution. An additional danger is that the student will fail | 
to develop intellectual initiative in handling problems if the objective test is } 
used exclusively. : 

Efforts to improve the program of evaluation at an institution will be a. 
valuable educational experience for the faculty. Rather specific goals and | 
outcomes will have to be agreed upon as improved tests are devised. Stand- - 
ards and goals will be fruitfully compared with those of other colleges when : 
the interpretation of the results of standardized tests relative to national and 
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‘regional norms is discussed. Comparison of methods of instruction will 
“arise and the testing knowledge and practice of the faculty will be advanced. 
roperly used, there is no more effective and detailed approach to the raising 
f qualitative standards. 


E.. Conclusions 


1. General education should be a joint responsibility of the natural sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the social sciences. Further collaboration among 


2. The education of free and socially responsible citizens is a major ob- 
jective of general education. An understanding of social processes and of the 
techniques of social action is essential to this end. 


3. With all of its difficulties, the integrated course in the social sciences 
given in the freshman or sophomore years seems to offer the best possibility 
for meeting a substantial part of the needs of general education. 


4. The area of codrdinated major which cuts across departmental and 
idivisional lines offers a promising method of extending general education. 


5. Teaching methods should be varied and should be carefully selected 
fter consideration of such factors as the outcomes desired, the maturity 
land ability of the students, and the physical setting of the learning experience. 
he use of library, audio-visual, laboratory, and off-campus resources 
should be carefully explored. 


6. Accurate methods of evaluating the learning by students are essential 
high standards of work are to be maintained and if teaching is to be ef- 
fective. Here again there should be variety. The problem of evaluation 
should be attacked by the institution as a whole because it would necessitate 
greement upon objectives while techniques of evaluation are developed. 


7. Finally, it is of cardinal importance and urgency that the associated 
faculties of all institutions of higher learning and all teachers and educators 
everywhere give active and organized consideration to the primary problem 
of our age, the problem of social mastery and utilization of the new powers 
for good and evil now in the hands of man. Nuclear physics and the tech- 
niques for biological control are inaugurating a new age for which our 
traditional education and social organization are clearly inadequate. Edu- 
cators with all their powers and all their faith should assume both general 
and personal responsibility for studying, determining, and bringing about the 
needed changes. Upon educators now, as never before, rests the responsi- 
bility for human freedom, for human welfare, and for human fate. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITATIVE STANDARDS 


Running through the preceding discussions of educational problems are 
indications of concern with the improvement of the quality as well as the 
quantity of education. The means of improvement which stand out most 
prominently are better teaching, better curricula, better equipment, better 
learning conditions, and better means of testing achievement. 

During the last half century, the efforts of the Southern Association to 
maintain standards in Southern institutions have been concentrated largely 
on the improvement of quantitative standards. Such matters as annual 
revenues, size of libraries, teaching loads, salary scale, and other similar 
problems absorbed most of its efforts to raise the level of Southern education. 
The effort to get minimum quantitative standards is fairly accomplished, at 
least in principle, although many details will continue to require attention. 
It is now desirable to lay greater emphasis on qualitative standards. The 
Association and each college faculty should consider how qualitative stand- 
ards may be developed in colleges and universities, what procedures or de- 
vices will be adequate for this purpose, and how to maintain or enforce 
qualitative standards in the future as quantitative standards have been de- 
mined and maintained in the past. 

The conditions facing higher education in the postwar period present an 
extraordinary opportunity for the elevation of qualitative standards. With 
the unprecedented number of students seeking admission to college, the in- 
stitutions of higher learning are in position both to select with care the most 
promising students and to exact of them, once they are in college, a high de- 
gree of performance in return for their continued enjoyment of an opportun- 
ity for which so many of their fellows are clamoring. The colleges and uni- 
versities have, however, more than an opportunity to establish higher qualita- 
tive standards; they have a responsibility to do so. The very demand for 
their services now being experienced implies a social and moral obligation to 
justify the faith of the people in education, and in broader context, to en- 
large the contribution of education to the common life. 

The improvement of qualitative standards in higher education begins at 
the point of selecting for admission to college those persons who give best 
evidence of capacity and determination necessary to succeed in college and 
thus to benefit themselves and the community. Colleges, of course, have 
long had requirements for admission which have served, more or less im- 
perfectly, as means of selection. Both state and private institutions, the 
latter perhaps with somewhat more freedom, have required the presentation 
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‘pf certain high school subjects, a certain standing in the high school class, or 
ithe satisfactory completion of certain tests of accomplishment or aptitude. 
‘These requirements, whether employed singly or in combination, are per- 
jhaps nowhere regarded as entirely satisfactory. Colleges still seek adequate 
jmeans of determining which persons possess the ability and the requisite 


skills for doing college work. 


It is important that students enter college well equipped with the tools of 
f learning, that is, with the basic skills in language, such as reading compre- 
hension and the fundamentals of English, and facility in the handling of 
yquantitative material, especially in arithmetic and algebraic forms. The 
colleges desire to know whether their applicants have acquired these tools 
in the process of accumulating the required high school units. To this end 
{it is proposed that tests of these basic skills be given at the close of the junior 
year in high school to all who contemplate applying for college admission. 
The results of these tests would not only be helpful to college admissions 
officers; they would also enable the high schools to provide during the senior 
year instruction especially designed to remove any deficiencies revealed by 
the tests. The offering by the high schools of senior year courses in the 
fundamentals of English and mathematics would go far toward articulating 
the high school and college curricula. 

The hearty codperation of the high schools and colleges in such a program 
is much to be desired. There are indeed advantages in it for the high schools 
themselves. The necessity of taking such tests should improve the classroom 
work of those planning to go to college, and this improvement should in 
turn have good effects upon the standards of accomplishment throughout 
the school. It would be advantageous if the language and mathematical 
skills considered essential for the one group should become the common 
acquisition of all. 

It is not suggested, however, that preparation for tests of this sort should 
become the goal of secondary education. On the contrary, its purpose would 
largely be defeated thereby. To avoid this danger, the tests should be broad 
in nature, employing extensive materials as the means of testing definite and 
relatively simple skills and should be recognized as measurements of only 
part of the preparation for college work. 

Appropriate tests, provisions for their administration, and plans for the 
widest use of their results remain to be worked out. It is recommended that 
the Southern Association assume responsibility for planning and initiating 
the program. Perhaps it will be found best, at least in the beginning, to give 
the tests in designated examining centers in order to insure greater uni- 
formity in administration. Also, the publication of results would probably 
be helpful to the high schools in evaluating their work and their grading 


systems. 
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The colleges should not be interested simply in the abilities possessed by 
those who seek to enter college. They should concern themselves with at- 
tracting to college that considerable number of high school graduates who 
do not now seek admission despite the fact that they possess the ability to 
profit from college education or even to distinguish themselves in higher edu- 
cation. The colleges cannot, in a word, be unmindful of what is a tragic 
waste of our intellectual resources. While the chief reason why many su- 
perior high school graduates do not attend college is perhaps economic, 
some of those graduates would and could attend if the obligation to develop 
their unusual capacities could be impressed upon them, and if information 
relative to scholarships and part-time employment could be placed in their 
hands. And if these scholarships and opportunities for self-help were greatly 
increased, as they should be, most of the superior students who graduate 
from high school would probably go on to college. This would greatly im- 
prove both the qualitative standards of the colleges and the intellectual 
level of social and political leadership in the communities. 

In order to attract well-qualified students, the colleges should realize the 
importance of emphasizing to the public at large the values which they place 
upon the various aspects of their programs. If colleges would attract students 
of high intellectual capacity and resolute purpose, they must be engaged in a 
great adventure of the mind and must not permit those aspects of college 
life which are only remotely, if at all, connected with this adventure to ap- 
pear as of first importance. 


The codperative studies on which this report is based are in general agree- 
ment that the aims of collegiate instruction are: 

1. To enable the student to acquire a relatively large amount of informa- 
tion and skill (physical and mental) and to further such attainment by de- 
veloping habits of sustained intellectual effort in the mastery of subject- 
matter and skill; 

2. To develop clearness and accuracy of thought and expression; 


3. To develop intellectual independence and initiative together with the 
ability to form sound judgments; 

4. To establish fundamental interests which result in continuous intellec- 
tual curiosity and activity and in respect for the intellectual way of life; 

5. To inculcate a sense of social responsibility based upon a sound con- 
ception of human values; 

6. To develop aesthetic, moral, and spiritual standards and values, there- 
by permanently elevating and enriching life. 

No degree of care in securing better qualified students for college can 
lessen the responsibility of the college for the quality of its own work toward 
achieving these objectives. As an organization it must maintain an atmos- 


phere conducive to scholarship, and the teachers must consistently demand — 
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thigh performance, both from themselves and from their students. If an 
jinitial motivation of the proper sort is not possessed by the student or is in 
jneed of being strengthened, the college should direct its orientation program 
to developing such motivation. In some instances, the problem may be 
jJattacked prior to entrance. Some institutions have effectively emphasized 
their main purposes by supplying broad reading lists to prospective entrants 
jwith the suggestion that the summer vacation be utilized in reading designed 
to furnish background for the coming college work. Some have supplied in- 
coming students with descriptive material concerning courses of study drawn 
sup in such a way as to clarify the purposes of the student and to focus his at- 
‘tention upon the nature of the work that he is about to undertake. 

The maintenance of the student’s motivating interest throughout his 
college career demands constant attention. Original interest is soon dissi- 
pated if the atmosphere of the college is not conducive to work and respect 
for learning. Students readily become aware of the emphasis that the faculty 
places upon scholarly achievement. Instructors should strive to maintain 
the motivation of their students by linking the work of the classroom with 
the interests and needs of the students, by demonstrating the relationship 
between that work and the knowledge which the students have acquired or 
are acquiring elsewhere, and by sheer reliance upon their own enthusiasm 
for learning. Perhaps the teacher can make no greater contribution to 
standards than to demand of his students their best. If shoddy work is not 
accepted by teachers, students will, in many instances, respond to the de- 
mand that they do not simply more but better work. 

If students are sensitive to the demands of their instructors, they are also 
sensitive to the attitudes of their more advanced fellow students. Because 
underclassmen gain many of their ideas concerning the nature and import- 
ance of college and of college work from upperclassmen, everything possible 
should be done to nurture scholarship and a respect for scholarship in the 
‘upper classes. It should be evident to freshmen that the main business of 
seniors is the same as that of all other real students. 

Some steps which may be taken in working toward the achievement of 


these aims of instruction are: 


1. Codperative and scientific determination of institutional objectives, sub- 
ject always to reconsideration and revision; 

2. Development of course objectives consistent with institutional aims and 
the nature of specific courses; 

3. Provision for adaptation to individuals of different abilities and needs 
in such ways as to exact the maximum of effort consistent with the aims of 
the course and the individual students; 

4. Provision of physical materials which will contribute to learning: books, 
maps, pictures, phonographs and records, models, and charts. These, of 
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course, are in addition to the usual laboratory and library facilities which 
institutions must maintain in order to comply with the requirements of their 
accrediting agencies. 

Each course should, perhaps, place more emphasis upon sense perception 
as a general means of improving instruction and of achieving a higher quality 
of learning. Audio-visual and similar materials should be provided for in 
the syllabus of each course for which they are appropriate and should be 
furnished as a regular part of the classroom equipment if necessary for vita- 
lizing instruction. This use of concrete materials ‘appealing to sense per- 
ception and illustrating aesthetic form can do much to counterbalance the 
tendency to depend upon purely abstract materials. 

The teacher is, of course, the key to success in any program designed to 
maintain high standards. The search on the part of college administrators 
for capable and more capable teachers must go on unceasingly. Somehow 
they must find those persons who have facility in things of the mind, who 
have studied widely and deeply, and who have a passion for aiding those 
who seek knowledge. Somehow the teaching profession must attract to it- 
self and hold those whose qualities of mind and personality peculiarly fit 
them for its tasks. This may be and often is a matter of increasing economic 
rewards; but it cannot be entirely so. An enhanced prestige for the profession 
would contribute greatly to the filling of its ranks with superior persons. 
To this end the professors themselves might do well to think more highly of 
their calling. t 

More good teachers are needed, but it is also true that there are already 
good teachers, and that none can neglect the obligation to become a better 
teacher. All should be continually engaged in redefining the aims and 
modifying the structures of their courses; in searching for the best and most 
authoritative materials; in planning, with due allowance for the value of 
variety in presentation, the individual recitation or lecture as well as the 
whole course; in seeking better means of codéperation with the library as a 
great instrument of instruction. Beyond these things, each teacher must be 
concerned to add to his own reservoir of knowledge and to maintain the 
keen edge of his scholarship by research in fields of special interest to him. 
Since widely varying achievement in these matters is to be expected, both 
administration and faculty should be alert to protect the truly good teachers 
from the deadly competition of the teacher who is satisfied with habitually 
low standards. 

The concern for better teaching has been primary in all the codperative 
studies undertaken in codperating institutions and in work conferences. 
Many suggestions for the achievement of this end recur in the studies which 
have been developed. By way of emphasis, it may be well to summarize 
some of these here. It is clear that teaching procedures alone will not bring 
about the desired changes. It is also clear that certain bases for the ap- 
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‘praisal of good teaching need to be established as guides to teachers not only 
in their efforts to impart knowledge and skills but also in their relationships 
|with students and their attitudes and abilities. 

_ Some of these bases are a teacher’s knowledge of his subject, enthusiasm 
{for his work, teaching skills, general culture, interest in students, character 
jand integrity, intellectual honesty, adaptability and codperation, sense of 
/proportion, personal appearance and habits, and constant growth. 

| While it is true that some scholars are poor teachers, it is equally true that 
‘poor scholars must of necessity be poor teachers. It is equally true, of course, 
)that much that passes for scholarship and productive research is neither a 
contribution to learning, nor discovery, nor intellectual inquiry, nor research. 
But real research which does contribute to both learning and teaching, to 
the advancement of knowledge, and to the growth of both teachers and stu- 
dents is the most effective method of learning yet discovered. Real intellec- 
tual inquiry should therefore be nurtured in all institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and an environment conducive to research and showing respect for 
learning should be cultivated on every campus. 

Among the criteria for good teaching, scholarship stands first in the opinion 
of both teachers and students. This means that the good teacher must pos- 
sess certain and sure knowledge and understanding upon which sound crit- 
ical judgments are based. It also means that he is a constant learner in his 
own and adjacent areas of knowledge. 

The teacher, however, must constantly appraise both his learning and his 
methods of teaching if he is to contribute greatly to the improvement of the 
quality of education in his institution. He will therefore need continually to 
redefine the aims of his courses, reconstruct their content and organization, 
and search for the best materials and methods through which to achieve his 
-ends. He will also need to plan for each class hour, be concerned with the 

preparation of each of his students, provide for their participation in the 
work of the class, and work codperatively with the class as a whole and with 
individual students. He will need to plan carefully many types of tests and 
examinations which measure the quality as well as the quantity of learning 
achieved by his students. 

The uses of examinations as means of improving qualitative standards de- 
serve more consideration than has usually been accorded them. Heretofore, 
we have tended to minimize their functions. It is not possible, however, to 
proceed far in elevating qualitative standards without some method of de- 
termining what progress is being made. Examinations can be employed 
both to measure progress and to stimulate further achievement. In fact, 
there are four functions of examinations. 

First, they serve to promote better work on the part of the student by 
informing him of the progress that he has made or is making. The student 
often does not know what his instructor expects him to know; and the teacher 
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is often unable to proceed in the most effective manner because he does not 
know the rate of his student’s progress. If examinations or tests are intended 
to promote better work, they should be given at frequent intervals. 

Second, examinations may be used as a means of helping the student to 
bring together in one body of knowledge not only what he has learned ina 
particular course but what he has learned in various courses and in the ordi- 
nary contacts of life outside the classroom. To this end, questions should be 
framed so as to lead the student to draw upon his total fund of knowledge, 
and students should be trained to expect questions of this sort. Since the 
program of general education is at present often completed by the end of the 
sophomore year, a comprehensive examination, designed to integrate the 
materials of various subjects, is recommended at that point. Entrance into 
more specialized fields of study may appropriately be made to depend upon 
the results of this examination. Similarly, comprehensive examinations in 
major fields of study, or alternatively, senior theses covering the materials of 
different particular courses, may be required in the senior year. The ex- 
amination or the thesis should be preceded by a seminar or by tutorial in- 
struction. If senior comprehensives are given about the middle of the year, 
the student who finds himself below standard may make up the deficiency 
before the date set for graduation. 

Third, examinations may be used as a means of evaluating the work of 
various teachers of the same subject, or as a means of enabling the teacher to 
determine his own effectiveness. 

Examinations given by some agency other than the teaching staff have 
been tried in various parts of the world but have had many defects and have 
aroused much criticism. ‘The examinations may tend to become stereotyped; 
they may impose upon student and teacher a task of passing the examination 
regardless of educational development. In a reaction against this, we have 
tended to allow examinations to become mainly a function of the individual 
teacher. 

Certain educational institutions have established or are in process of estab- 
lishing examining bureaus with directors of examinations or university ex- 
aminers as the administrative heads. The function of this official and of the 
persons associated with him is not to give examinations as an external ac- 
tivity to the teaching departments, but rather to codperate with the teachers 
in the improvement of all aspects of the examining activity. The examining 
officials and each teacher or group of teachers coéperate in defining the 
objectives of an examination, in preparing the examination questions, in 
administering the examination, in grading the answers, and in establishing 
norms for grades and credits. 

In this way, an attempt has been made to avoid both the defects of external 
examinations and the defects of examinations in which each instructor 
grades his own students. Moreover, a constant effort is made to encourage 
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aonets and students to realize the importance of examinations as the basis 
or grades, credits, and college or university degrees. From a legal stand- 
oint, an institution of higher education is a degree-granting institution. 
‘he primary legal function of a college or university is to do what is neces- 
ary for the granting of higher degrees. 
Fourth, examinations employed on a regional or national scale may serve 
) establish norms by which the various institutions of higher learning can 
valuate their work. 
By way of illustration, attention may be called to one examination that has 
een developed upon a nation-wide college achievement scale. This is the 
raduate Record Examination. This examination is now in process of being 
vised. It can be given at the end of the sophomore year, at the end of the 
nior year, or at the beginning of graduate work. The Southern Association 
ould consider seriously whether the use of this examination should be 
cepted by all of its member institutions of higher learning. Undoubtedly 
ne Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching will make reason- 
le rates and will provide codperative investigation if the Southern As- 
ciation should be willing to try such an experiment. 

In recent years, a nation-wide program in engineering education has be- 
un experimentation with a sophomore achievement examination. This 

amination is given at the end of the sophomore year and is designed to 
sst the achievement of students through their first two years of college edu- 

tion, Such an examination, in the engineering form, in the Graduate 

.ecord Examination form, or in some other appropriate form, might be a 

sis for awarding the certificate of associate in arts or science for those stu- 

ents who do not go on to further work. It might mark graduation from a 
nior college, and it might be used for transfer of students from junior col- 
ges to senior colleges or universities. It would be an excellent basis for ad- 
sing students about their continuance in higher education and about their 
lection of majors and future professional objectives. 
The results of the examination used should be made public and should be- 
ome one basis for admission of prospective students to our graduate schools. 
he graduate schools should consider scores made on this examination not 
; the sole basis of admission but in combination with undergraduate grades, 
tters of recommendation, and other evidence. The examination should 
lso be a basis for the selection of fellows and graduate assistants. 

This Graduate Record Examination need not take the place of compre- 
snsive examinations already being given by some institutions to their 
niors. It would be a comparable examination by which all Southern in- 
itutions could compare their graduates both on Southern standards and 
1 national standards. 

In the preceding discussion of the functions of examinations, different types 
examinations and the machinery for preparing and administering them 
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have been mentioned. Manifestly, form and type are directly related tc 
function. It may be well, however, to supplement what has already beer 
said by classifying examinations as individual, institutional, or regional, s« 
far as their preparation and administration are concerned. Each of thes 
types has its uses. The individual teacher must continue to examine his ow; 
students. But his work should be supplemented by that of a director o 
examinations or examining committee set up on an institutional basis, anc 
regional or national examinations of the type of the Graduate Record Ex 
amination should be employed, at least periodically, in order that an in 
stitution may compare its work with that being done by others and have som: 
relative measure of its success in preparing students for graduate or pro 
fessional schools. 

As already indicated, the largest activity of an institutional examinatiox 
agency might be the codperation with faculty members for improvement i 
examinations in regular courses. There are, however, other types of activitia 
which such an agency might handle. When freshmen enter the college a 
university, they might well be given placement examinations in addition t 
psychological tests and other tests for guidance or counseling. These place 
ment tests would be helpful in a program of articulation between the con 
cluding years in high school and the beginning years in college. In suc: 
subjects as mathematics, English, foreign languages, and the social sciences 
these examinations might be a means of giving limited credit in college fd 
knowledge which the student demonstrates he already has. In some case‘ 
the results of these tests might absolve specific requirements for degrees with 
out giving credit hours toward the degrees. 

Ultimately, certain levels of achievement might be considered to belom 
in secondary education so that the student would get this work in high schoe 
or could make it up after entering college but without college credit. Th} 
treatment has been used by some universities for a course in freshman Englisi 
which is required but which does not count on the program for a bachelor: 
degree. For those students who should be required to take a foreign langy 
age, perhaps the same procedure should be used for the first foreign language 
Many other subjects which are thought to be a necessary part of genera 
education for all students, such as history and government, might be treate: 
in the same way. 

The examination agency would doubtless begin with the functions describe 
above. As it succeeded in helping the faculties with these activities, 
would lay a foundation for confidence in codperative effort in improving ov 
written and oral examinations for the master’s degree and the doctor’s degres 
These examinations, especially the final oral examinations for the docton 
degree, are probably extremely variable in the adequacy with which the 
are given. Some teachers have considerable skill in conducting oral exam 
inations. In many instances, however, the examinations are capable « 
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ay, . ‘ 

onsiderable improvement. An impartial study of these examinations by an 
xpert In examinations might be helpful to our graduate activities. 


_ The use of such examination procedures as those recommended in the pre- 
eding paragraphs would do much to give an objective basis for maintaining 
jualitative standards in Southern colleges and universities. It would offer 
M opportunity for great improvement in our present examining practices. 
\t the present, examinations frequently tend to be mainly informational. 
Chis information constitutes a large part of the achievement of higher edu- 
ation. Moreover, without such examinations it would be very difficult to 
ave any comparable basis for the meaning of our undergraduate and grad- 
ate degrees. On the other hand, it must be recognized that most examina- 
ons deal very largely with the ability to record information rather than with 
ertain other abilities. Such abilities as independent thought, original or cre- 
tive activities, sound thinking, and many other traits which are needed in 
e persons who have been graduated from our higher educational institu- 
ions are seldom adequately exhibited in examinations. Examinations, espe- 
ially objective examinations, deal with part of what we want to secure in 
igher education, but usually only with part of that result. Accordingly, we 
ust recognize that the examinations now available are only a part of our ob- 
ctives. We must devise other procedures for dealing with these other traits. 
e€ must continue to give major attention to the grades which teachers give 
heir students, partly on the basis of course examinations and partly on the 
sasis of observation of many activities in class or laboratory work. We should 
tudy various ways of improving these activities and of supplementing them 
with other procedures. One prodecure would be to keep a record through- 
mut all colleges or universities of the achievement of students as they go on 
nto graduate schools or into advanced professional schools such as law or 
nedicine. If the record of the graduates in each undergraduate department 
n every college could be studied in graduate or professional schools any- 
vhere in this country, we would have a basis for knowing what departments 
re preparing and stimulating their students for advanced professional or 
raduate work. It is true that colleges have very important functions in the 
ducation of students who are not going on to advanced professional or 
raduate work, but part of the function of most departments is to prepare 
tudents for subsequent advanced work. Moreover, the professional achieve- 
nent of our alumni could be studied on a national scale, In some fields, 
specially the basic sciences, there are methods of national recognition, such 
s the persons “‘starred” in American Men of Science or the persons who are 
lected to the National Academy of Science. In other fields recognition is 
ess standardized, but criteria could be formulated. 

The professional or scholastic standing or achievement of teaching facul- 
‘es could be studied for each department. The department which has 
sachers who are also productive in scholarly research and publication will 
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usually be the better department for the preparation of students who wish 
to go on to professional or graduate work. There is, however, a danger that 
this activity may be over-emphasized by administrative officials. The only 
remedy for this danger is a sound determination of what constitutes successful 
teaching. The proposals for examinations which were discussed above sug- 
gest useful methods of achieving this purpose. 

The procedures discussed above have suggested methods for the improve- 
ment of qualitative standards for our colleges and universities. In the future 
we should give more concern to such standards and less concern to quantita- 
tive standards. However, the quantitative standards should be maintained 
until qualitative standards have been established and proved to be successful, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Stgnificance 

: 
‘Of the many influences which affect the development of a nation, the 
ly and character of the teaching in its schools and colleges is by far the 

st potent. This has been affirmed in countless printed pages, but perhaps 
e most striking and convincing evidence is Hitler’s use of the schools and 
lleges of Germany to convert in a few years a cultured and for the most 
rt peaceful people to the revolting and barbaric tenets of the Nazi philoso- 
y- 

The teachers of our country are the principal guardidns of the freedom 
nich we prize so highly, and it is they who, to a greater extent than any 
ers, determine “‘the shape of things to come.” This premise needs no 
gument, but it needs greater emphasis and attention. In the last and final 
ort! of the monumental work done by the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
ion of the American Council on Education, the authors have said: 


he conclusion is inescapable. The quality of teachers is, or should be, a matter 
deepest social concern. The nation risks its entire future if it entrusts its children 
the charge of men and women who are not intelligent, not informed, not skillful, 
democratic, not devoted to young people, and to their own calling. 


The education of the teachers for our schools and colleges is a profoundly 
‘portant responsibility. 


Limitations of this Chapter 


It is obvious that a single chapter on Teacher Education in a report of this 
d can treat only a minute part of such a comprehensive subject. Certain 
ects of the subject are touched upon in other chapters, and the Con- 
‘ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools has presented a challenging 
tement about the education of college teachers. The topics presented 
e were chosen because they appeared to be timely and appropriate for 
eral arts colleges, teachers colleges, and the universities, and because they 
cern problems about which something can be done by teachers. Since 
re is an extensive and fruitful body of literature available on all of the 
dics, an effort has been made to amplify the very meager discussion per- 
ssible here by citing appropriate references. 


Improvement of Teacher Education, Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1946. This report presents in broad perspec- 
a view of the Commission’s entire work, which will be particularly valuable for college 


mnel. 
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Among such references the various reports of the Commission on Teache 
Education of the American Council on Education will be found rich i 
specific illustrations of progress in teacher education and in stimulatin: 
ideas. 
Recruiting and Selection of Candidates 


1. Recruiting 


A problem which now overshadows all others in urgency and importance 
is the alarming decline in candidates for the teaching profession. In a perio 
of five years the number of candidates for teacher education enrolled in co) 
leges throughout the country has decreased about fifty per cent. The va: 
number of teachers with emergency or temporary licenses whom the schoo: 
have been compelled to employ because of the demand of the war effo: 
might be written off as a contribution to victory if we could be assured of rv 
gaining a reasonable proportion of those lost and of having a normal suppl 
of candidates re-established; but such is not the case. The proportion : 
former teachers who have returned to their profession from industry ar 
military service since the surrender of Japan is comparatively small. Th 
is disappointing and disturbing; but the shrinkage in the number of ne: 
candidates for teaching is much more alarming, for it threatens a more pr: 
longed and more devastating kind of injury to education. From man 
sources the evidence shows that very few of the students who give promise : 
becoming effective teachers are considering teaching as a profession; y’ 
many of them are enthusiastically considering professions in which the pe 
sonal satisfactions are less and in which even the salary prospects are no ba 
ter. This indicates that the popular assumption that the prospect of compan 
tively low salaries is the sole cause of the teacher shortage is a dangerox 
over-simplification of the situation. 

Thoughtful people are aware of the need for giving every possible kind J 
stimulation and encouragement to the movement for increasing the salar» 
of teachers. Despite great progress in many parts of the country now bei: 
supported by business men with a vigor and determination beyond ar: 
thing ever before known, the salaries of teachers are still equal to those¢ 
other comparable professions in only a few colleges and school systems. 
addition to the salary factor, however, which is only partly within the cc 
trol of the profession, there is another major factor wholly within our cc 
trol which may have had even greater effect in discouraging candidat 
This second major factor is the negative and defeatist attitude toward t 
profession which so many teachers have developed in recent years. 

With the commendable intention of presenting our case for higher salar 
to the public we have spent several years in widely advertising the poor pi 
the exacting nature of our work, and other negative aspects to an a 
complete exclusion of the advantages and desirable aspects of the teach 
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»rofession. This process seems to have developed in many teachers a sense 
if martyrdom and self pity which has tended not only to destroy enthusiasm 
r recruiting but to make them ineffective in winning the recruits so greatly 
eeded. The cases of college professors, school teachers, principals, and 
uperintendents who in recent years, because of this complex, have been 
ictually advising promising young men and women not to consider teaching 
s a possible profession are all too frequent. 


| Young people today are no less ready than those of yesterday to choose a 
profession which offers challenging opportunities to improve the society of 
Which they are a part. If it is convincingly shown that the profession of 
geaching offers this opportunity in a degree beyond that of almost any other 
profession, there is good reason to believe that we will get a larger share of 
the most promising candidates. 


| When we honestly weigh the advantages and disadvantages of teaching, 
ve cannot escape the fact that teachers are highly privileged. They live in 
‘in atmosphere which almost always stimulates the best there is in them. 
Chey are the principal instruments for guiding and directing the develop- 
ment of children. They have greater opportunity than is given to any other 
alling with the exception of the ministry (which can properly be considered 
h part of the teaching profession) to raise our culture and civilization to 
igher levels. And the rewards of a non-material kind which they enjoy are 
tertainly not exceeded by any other professional group. 

The profession of teaching is held in high esteem in all countries, with the 
possible exception of our own. There are some fairly obvious reasons for 
this lack of prestige in the United States. Part of it is the result of an expan- 
ion of our public schools at such a rapid rate that we have been obliged to 
ise vast numbers of teachers who have not passed through the rigorous pro- 
fessional training characteristic of many of the older countries and who have 
2 pathetically meager background of formal education. Part of it is the re- 
sult of a lack of unity of purpose and of understanding between personnel in 
the schools and the colleges and between college professors of academic or 
iberal arts subjects and those who give professional preparation to prospec- 
ive teachers. Of this situation the now famous Harvaid Report says: 

It has been fashionable for sometime among college people to criticize public school 
eaching, and still more bitterly the teachers colleges, schools of education, and nor- 
al schools which prepare for it. School people for their part have come to believe 

hat colleges have no grasp of public education except as it concerns themselves and 
ho interest in it except to criticize. This state of mutual acrimony is understandable, 
f not excusable, as another and particularly confusing result of the expansion of the 
sublic school. It seems clear in retrospect that when, about 1900, the need for lit- 
trally armies of teachers became evident, liberal colleges and universities faced a 
Hecisive choice. Either they must train these teachers as they had those of earlier 


enerations, in which case, however, very serious changes would have to be made in 
? . . s,¢ . 4 
he conventional college curriculum, or else they might keep their traditional dedica- 
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tion to higher studies, in which case they would surrender the training of teachers tc 
new, and in terms of knowledge and tradition, far less well equipped institutions anc 
themselves increasingly lose touch with the schools. . . 2 


Fortunately, conferences of the work-shop type on regional, state, and loca; 
bases are developing an understanding and unity of purpose which promise 
to minimize this unnecessary friction. 

Another situation which is certainly not new but which may tend to des- 
troy respect for teaching among college students is that in which a professor 
who has no talent or taste for teaching and whose personality commands na 
respect is continued on the teaching faculty solely because his writings have 
brought or bring institutional prestige. This situation, it is hoped, will begiri 
to change as the movement to improve college teaching gains headway} 
In analyzing the reasons for the rapid decline in candidates for teaching; 
the fact that teaching must now compete with a steadily increasing array ox 
other employment opportunities must be recognized. That some of these 
seem more glamorous than teaching, however, is in part the result of the drah 
and deceptive colors in which we have been painting our own profession. 

It is probable that the dangerous decline in candidates can be checked ana 
reversed if a large enough number of the profession will rededicate themr 
selves to their calling with a determination to raise its prestige to a highex 
level. This would be done by showing a greater respect for it themselves ana 
by influencing others to see teaching in its true light as a privilege whick 
brings opportunities for service of an exceptionally rewarding kind. 

It is recommended that the officers of the Southern Association make con 
tinued and vigorous efforts to find ways and means of developing a crusad 
among educators to improve the morale and prestige of their profession. 


2. Selection 


Recruiting and selection are closely related topics because no greater de 
gree of selectivity can be established without a greater number of candidate: 
from whom to select. But judicious steps should be taken within the college: 
even at this time of acute shortage to make it clear that only the more promisi 
ing students will be allowed to become candidates for teaching. Such step 
will tend to increase the number of desirable candidates. 

In a report submitted to the Committee on the Work Conferences o: 
Higher Education by Dr. Gladstone Yeuell, entitled ‘“The Selection of Candi 
dates for the Teaching Profession,” promising activities in twelve states 
described. The activities are scattered and few in number and only one 
those described is in progress in a Southern state. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society sponsored an important and valuab 
study entitled Better Selection of Better Teachers. This study reflects the scarei 


* General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard Committee. Published by 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945, p. 23. 
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if effective selective processes in this country and says in one of its concluding 
§bservations: ‘““Teaching is too often seen as a by-product of education and 
joo rarely seen as a true profession requiring specialized training and re- 
varded by social and economic recognition.” ? This publication and the 
eports published by the Southern States Work Conference on School Prob- 
ems * are relevant references. 


| Some promising and praiseworthy efforts are being made in colleges and 
jiniversities in various parts of our country, but there remain too many insti- 
tions in which it is known to the public and to the student body that stu- 
ents who are inferior in scholastic and personal characteristics can by mere 
ime-serving secure a degree and a recommendation for a teacher’s certificate. 
n an institution where this practice prevails or where even the idea pre- 
ails among the students, there is an inevitable psychological effect which 
ends to make the superior students scornful and reluctant to choose the pro- 
ssion of teaching. Where, on the other hand, the student body knows that 
nly students of good scholastic ability and good personal characteristics 
vill be accepted as candidates for teaching there exists a challenge which at- 
racts such students. Homo sapiens is thus constituted. The present situation 
which we have a very large number of men and women teaching in our 
chools on emergency certificates because of the scarcity of well qualified 
eachers might appear to present an argument against any movement to 
prove standards of selection in the colleges and in the process of certifica- 
ion, but we are convinced that this is not sound. We know that fairly large 
umbers of these temporary teachers must be continued for some time, but 
we believe that a policy of establishing higher standards of selection within 
he colleges and higher standards of certification by state departments of 
ducation for those who are coming into the profession as qualified candi- 
ates will, within a comparatively short time, increase both the number 
nd the quality of candidates. A vocation which will accept only highly se- 
lected candidates challenges and attracts. The medical profession has fol- 
owed this principle so successfully that good accredited medical colleges 
egularly have large numbers of applicants from whom to select each enter- 


ng class. 
The fact that the colleges throughout the country are now overwhelmed 


with students gives them a golden opportunity for establishing more rigorous 
standards of selection in admitting students, and for those from which we se- 
cure teachers a similar opportunity to establish effective selection in ac- 
septing candidates in courses leading to teaching. Even though we might 


3 : Better Teachers, Butler, Jewett, and Stroh. Study sponsored and pub- 
ished ty ore. ee Gamma Society, Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, Wilson Teachers’ 
College, Washington, D. C. 

. Brobine Pha hion in the Southern States, Bul. No.5, 1941, p. 36, Bul. No. 3, 1942, pp.I-I1. 
Southern States Work Conference on School Problems. Edgar L. Morphet, State De- 


sartment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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face a temporary decrease in the supply of qualified teachers from the col-| 
leges, these higher standards would in a comparatively few years bring a: 
marked increase in the supply of such teachers. South Carolina has al-l 
ready embarked on a courageous and promising undertaking which, through! 
the use of the National Teachers Examinations® and a faculty rating of: 
personal characteristics, sets up a system on which selection can be based; 
in all colleges which prepare teachers. While those who make a low score: 
and rating are not yet refused certification, they are placed so low on the 
salary scale that little encouragement remains for them to stay in the pro~ 
fession. 

We recommend that in each Southern Association College which offers: 
courses leading to teaching a codperative study be made to discover effective: 
ways of establishing or improving the process of selection so that only candi- 
dates who are good in scholarship and personal characteristics can become: 
candidates for teaching certificates. We further recommend that the state! 
departments of education in the Southern states assist in the codrdination 
of the efforts to improve standards in the colleges and that certification 
standards be re-examined and revised upward where such revision is helpful 
in attaining the objective of better selection. 


Responsibility for Teacher Education 


In the reports of the previous Work Conferences on Higher Education 
the important concept is expressed again and again that the responsibility: 
for educating teachers is a responsibility of the whole institution rather than 
that of a segment of it labelled Department of Education or School of Edu- 
cation. Many candidates for teaching spend eighty-five per cent of their 
time in academic or non-professional classes. In The College and Teaches 
Education, Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, (Armstrong, Hollis, Davis) p. 307, the following statement ap- 
pears: 

We have insisted that responsibility for teacher education rests with the in 
stitution as a whole; it cannot be taken care of adequately by a department o1 
school of education alone. This is not to say, of course, that the preparation o 
teachers is the only responsibility a given college or university should undertake 
to discharge, nor yet that other curricula—education for similar professions fo 
instance—are any less comprehensive or institution-wide in scope. We questior 
very seriously whether any field of professional education can be neatly cut uy 


into sections to be handled respectively by liberal arts faculties and technica 
experts without much reference to each other. 


* National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New Yor! 
City. Dr. David G. Ryans, Executive Secretary. : , 
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The study entitled Better Colleges—Better Teachers prepared by the North 
(entral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (p. 118) states the 
oroblem as follows: 


A curious paradox has developed in some colleges with respect to the responsibility 

r teacher education. Faculty members have been known to protest vehemently 
hat they have no responsibility for preparing teachers, this being the job of the edu- 
ration department. Then almost simultaneously and unblushingly they will aver, 
that of course good teachers really are not developed in education classes but rather 
the so-called subject-matter departments.’ 


| The acceptance by college officers and professors of the idea that the re- 
Sponsibility for the education of teachers cannot be relegated to any one de- 
partment is an essential starting point in its improvement. The Conference 
f Deans of Southern Graduate Schools has been giving prolonged and ser- 
ous study to the responsibility of graduate schools for teacher education as 
fcontrasted with the education of research specialists. This study offers hope 
f steady improvement on this increasingly important level of teacher edu- 
ation. In promoting this sense of mutual responsibility for teacher edu- 
ation the work conference approach is bearing rich fruit. 


The Amount and Nature of Professional Education 
1. The Amount of Professional Education 


Since this report is concerned with the education of teachers who are taking 
baccalaureate degrees, no consideration will be given to that still sizable 
army of public school teachers who will be given one or two years of intensive 
professional education in a ‘‘normal school’ and then sent to teach in the 
elementary grades. That this group of inadequately educated teachers has 
done so well is probably as much a tribute to their natural common sense as 
to their professional education. 

The fallacious idea persists in the minds of many college teachers that 
teachers colleges and schools of education are unconcerned about general 
and liberal arts education and are still engaged in cramming overwhelming 
doses of professional education into immature minds. The fact is that 
throughout most of our states the proportion of the four years of college which 
is devoted to professional education is usually small. In the report of the 
first Work Conference (page 40) one of the participants makes this comment: 
There are two special reports that were given at this Conference upon which I 


wish to comment briefly. The first is a report on A Unified Program of Teacher Education 
and Certification in the Southern States.’ This is one of the best examples of the good fruit 


5 — Better Teachers, North Central Association, Committee on the Prepara- 
ee, cf High School Reaction in Colleges of Liberal Arts, Russell M. Cooper, 1944. 
et Dicched Protea of Teacher Education and Certification in the Southern States. R. E. Jaggers, 
State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, 1941. Sponsored by the Southern 
University Conference and the Southern Association. 
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of the democratic process that has come to my attention. Had I been told five yearsr 
ago that such results could be accomplished in so short a time I could not have be-: 


lieved it. 


The report cited was an account of a series of conferences of the directors: 
of teacher education and certification of thirteen Southern states in which: 
common agreement was reached that 18 of the 123 to 128 semester hours in 
the baccalaureate course of studies was enough to assign to that phase of pro-) 
fessional education which all teachers should have for certification. This 
represents about fourteen per cent of the total, and is a widely accepted 
standard for certificating teachers and for degree courses in teachers colleges 
and schools of education. 

At Northwestern University where much thoughtful work has been done to 
improve teacher education, the four years of baccalaureate work are divided 
as follows: the student devotes one-half of his time to what is termed a liberal | 
education, one-fifth of his time to “‘the acquisition of professional knowledge > 
and skill essential to a well qualified teacher,’ and the remainder (three- - 
tenths) “‘to those ‘content courses’ which are concerned with the material | 
to be taught at the elementary or secondary school level.’”’ The last item! 
may obviously be a continuation of liberal arts study if the student is pre- - 
paring to teach an academic subject. 

Educators who face the problem of giving prospective teachers broad | 
general education, competency in some field of concentration, and a limited | 
amount of professional preparation for teaching in the four short years of | 
baccalaureate work know full well that the period is too short. But there are : 
few who would dispute the reasonableness of allocating fifteen per cent of it | 
to the professional education of prospective high school teachers and a 
slightly larger amount to that of prospective elementary teachers. 

Perhaps the most valid judgments now available on this point are those of 
the staff members of the Commission on Teacher Education who have given 
more study to the matter in a greater variety of situations than any critics in 
the country: 


. . . we should like to see some eighty to eighty-five per cent of the undergraduates’ 
whole time in college given to general education and subject concentration. We 
have already suggested that the student should be invited from the start to share in 
directing and appraising his whole college experience. Once the main pattern has 
been agreed upon, however, we think that elective courses should be handled warily 
so that the educational advantages of sequence and balance may not be lost.8 


And later: 


The fifteen to twenty per cent of the entire program we have reserved for profes- 
sional education should begin in the freshman or sophomore year and lead up to 


the main emphasis, student teaching, not later than the first semester of the final 
year. 


8 The College and Teacher Education, pp 305, 306. 
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| Owing to the great difficulty mentioned above of giving adequate time to 
oa education, field of concentration, and professional education in the 
jaccalaureate course, a five-year course for preparing teachers has been in- 
lagurated in a number of colleges. The State of California already requires 
ve years of college and university study for the certification of high school 
fachers. Of the five-year programs offered in various colleges, the Columbia 
/niversity Codperative Program for the Pre-Service Education of Teachers 
a good example.? The profession is undoubtedly progressing slowly to- 
ard this much needed extension of the period of pre-service education for 
achers. 


2. The Nature of Professional Education 


In regard to the nature of the professional education, it may be said that 
1€ experience of what is variously known as student teaching, practice 
aching, intern teaching, cadet teaching, or apprentice teaching is probably 
ne only part of the program of professional training commonly found in the 
dlleges which is almost universally approved. The amount of this student 
aching which is generally considered a minimum for certification require- 
ents in the South is ninety actual hours in observation and participation 
recommended in A Unified Program of Teacher Education and Certification. 
he literature of teacher education offers many suggestions for making this 
erience more valuable to students, and wide latitude in the ways of giving 
is experience is now found in the various colleges. The experimental at- 
ude found among educators toward the patterns for student teaching is 
mmendable, but there is need of more effective evaluation to crystallize 
e variety of experiences into a less vague concept of that practice which 
ets the most effective results. Probably the best present guide is to be 
und in the rich experience of the Commission on Teacher Education as 
corded in The College and Teacher Education previously cited. Apropos of 
e much discussed question of whether a campus or laboratory school or the 
ore “‘real’’ situation of the public schools is best for students, the following 
atement (p. 183) is highly significant: 
Student interest was almost invariably found to be of a much higher and more 
ature order when the young men and women concerned had a chance practically 
identify with the active profession. At the same time, there can be little doubt in 
ew of the Commission’s experience that the early introduction to actual problems 
ough direct experience . . . contributed significantly to developing this maturity of 
tlook. The ideal arrangement appears to be approximated when preparation for 


dent teaching can be undertaken with the resources of a campus school to draw 
on, and when the practice teaching itself is done in some school independent of 


e college at a distance from the campus. 


Among the many places in which determined efforts are being made to 
prove the program of student teaching, Florida should be mentioned. 


9 The Columbia Program for Pre-Service Education of Teachers, Evenden and Butts, 1942. 
eau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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This state-wide program of intern teaching has been discribed at various: 
meetings and in several publications. It is a hopeful movement, organized) 
in 1937, and sponsored by the Florida Education Association, the State De~ 
partment of Education, the colleges and other agencies. The program pro~ 
vides for eight to twelve weeks of guided experience in the public schools. 
As in all other student teaching programs, the value to the student will be 
determined largely by the “‘atmosphere”’ of the school to which he is sent 
and the quality of leadership shown by the directing teacher. 

There appears to be a steadily increasing conviction that the experience 
of the student teacher should embrace the entire range of a teacher’s duties: 
by having the student live in the school community and give full time to: 
teaching duties. This is in contrast to the once widely accepted practice of 
getting teaching experience for one or two hours a day between classes. A: 
promising method described in The College and Teacher Education is that ot 
following the practice teaching experience with a semester planned to clarify 
and fix concepts of education introduced in the previous experience. 

Although there are great variations in the patterns of student teaching: 
found in different institutions, there is one general principle which should be 
emphasized. That is that the college which cannot insure competent super- 
visors to plan and direct practice teaching and cannot provide stimulating 
critic teachers at the school where practice teaching is done should not under« 
take this phase of professional education. 

If it is assumed that a total of eighteen semester hours is allotted to profes: 
sional education and that six semester hours of this is for practice teachings 
there remains a twelve-semester hour balance to consider. The question ox 
what courses or experiences are most valuable for this period will doubtless 
remain an area of lively disagreement for many years to come. The pre 
vailing practices are so varied that no adequate picture of courses or content 
can be given here. It may be said, however, that courses which were onc« 
extensively used to teach special methods for specific academic subjects suck 
as methods of teaching English, methods of teaching foreign language, etc. 
are not now often found as separate courses. The practice teaching ex 
perience is expected to give such knowledge, and college courses for high 
school teachers which deal with method are more apt to be general rathe\ 
than specific. A thorough discussion of these problems will be found iti 
The College and Teacher Education. 


The Time for Professional Education 


To find agreement as to how much professional education should be bol 
cluded in the baccalaureate level of a teacher’s education is a much les: 
complicated problem than that of when to give it. Both in practice ant 
theory two well defined points of view obtain: (1) the theory that the so 
called general education of a teacher should be largely completed before ani 
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Jrofessional education begins, and (2) the theory that some professional 
jducation should be started as soon as the college student decides to prepare 
jor teaching. The first theory is much easier to administer and, possibly 
Jartly for that reason, more commonly practiced than the second. In most 
iberal arts colleges which recognize the education of teachers as one ob- 
‘ective, the freshman and sophomore years are reserved exclusively for gene- 
al education. This is true in a number of teachers colleges also. There is a 
jatural desire to postpone the professional studies until the student reaches 


more mature age and until he is actually in contact with children and with 


i The second theory recognizes that the student who is motivated by the 
Vocational urge is inclined to engage in college work with a more serious pur- 
»ose and, therefore, an opportunity is sought to awaken and stimulate this 
vocational interest as early as possible. This implies the need of beginning 
fome professional courses in the freshman year as suggested by the Commis- 
ion on Teacher Education in the previous section and as proposed in the 
jollowing description of a five year program in “The Training of Secondary 
pchool Teachers,” a report of a joint committee of the faculty of Harvard 
Wollege and the Graduate School of Education. 

| When the committee discussed the general program for preparing high school 
teachers, it began by challenging ‘‘an initial fallacy of the whole scheme at Harvard,” 
hs they put it, which assumed that training in education is something that can be ap- 
lied from above at the end of another program. They maintained that “the only 
Sensible conclusion” was to let the two elements in teacher education—mastery of sub- 
ect-matter and professional training—‘ripen together over a longer interval” by 
lropping ‘“‘as many courses in education downward into undergraduate training as 
ay seem wise,” and lifting upward into the fifth year “appropriate and valuable 
bourses in subject-matter.”? They considered it ‘‘more important to accomodate the 
battern of courses to human growth” than to be too much disturbed over possible 
‘changes in the graduate faculty in education” that would result from such a pro- 
yram. “The process of interpreting subject-matter” could in their view be “‘fused 
ith professional training from the moment the student chooses his career.” 


Dean A. P. Brogan of the University of Texas has presented this theory as 
ollows in an address entitled ‘“‘General and Occupational Education”: 
‘Professional study begins in the freshman year and continues throughout 
e four years of the student’s college work. The offerings in the area are in- 
tegrated with and related to other aspects of the program.” 

It is, of course, difficult to discuss the time at which professional education 
should be carried on without breaking it down into specific courses. In 
summarizing, however, the following generalizations seem justified. 

1. It is desirable to have some courses offered in the freshman and soph- 
more years which will tend to stimulate interest in teaching as a profession. 
0 The Training of Secondary School Teachers, Especially with Reference to English, report ofa 


oint committee of the faculty of Harvard College and of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1942, p. 123. 
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Such courses need not be labeled professional education. ‘The courses ini 
child development now offered in a number of our leading institutions as ai 
part of general education are media for achieving such a purpose. Courses int 
psychology and sociology which take students for observation into the schoolsl 
and community agencies offer similar opportunities. Courses in history: 
which make education, rather than wars, the unifying thread would appear 
to be even richer in general cultural value than many conventional courses» 
in history and at the same time would seem to offer an opportunity tox 
awaken an intelligent interest in the profession of teaching. Illustrations 
of courses suitable for such a purpose are given in the description of the pro~ 
gram at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, and in other in- 
stitutions in The College and Teacher Education. 


2. Courses intended to show the role of the school as a social institution» 
should be scheduled at some time when frequent visits by the students cani 
be arranged to various schools, custodial institutions, and social agencies. 
The sophomore or junior years are probably best for such courses. 


3. Student teaching should be the grand climax of the professional prep- 
aration during the baccalaureate period of education and should be sched-l 
uled in the senior year, preferably before the last quarter, so that a review of) 
the practice teaching experience can be developed through informal seminari 
procedures. 


The Problem of Motivation 


In a chapter on “traits of mind,” the Harvard Report, avoiding the 
technical phrases of psychology, gives a lesson in the laws of learning which! 
is significant for those who are interested in how learning takes place. After: 
commenting on the almost inevitable separation from the realities of life’ 
with which schools and colleges have to contend, the authors say: 


Education must be so contrived that the young, during the very process of theiri 
schooling, will realize the difference between abstractions and facts and will learn to 
make the transition from thought to action. A young man who has been nourished! 
with ideas exclusively will be tempted by the sin of intellectual pride, thinking him- 
self capable of dealing with any problem, independently of experience. When hei 
later comes into contact with things, he will stumble or perhaps in self-defense with- 
draw into sterile cleverness. As we have seen, the aptitude of making relevant judg- 
ments cannot be developed by theoretical teaching; being an art, it comes from ex- 
ample, practice, and habituation. The teacher can do a great deal none the less; he 
can relate theoretical content to the student’s life at every feasible point, and he can 
deliberately simulate in the classroom situations from life. Finally, he can bring 
concrete reports of actual cases for discussion with the students. The essential thing 
is that the teacher should be constantly aware of the ultimate objectives, never letting 


means obscure ends, and be persistent in directing the attention of the student from 
the symbols to things they symbolize.2 


OP a cit,, Dats ‘ 
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Whe authors of The College and Teacher Education touch upon another matter 
ch has a very important bearing on motivation when they state (p. 302): 
. First we maintain that students will need to share much more actively 
qn they ordinarily have in the past in planning and appraising their edu- 
on as they go along.”” And again: “In the meantime the best integrating 
inciple at our disposal in matters of education is the vocational interest of 


1s. ‘This provides a good reason for trying to get undergraduates to decide 


jtheir life work—at least provisionally—as soon as possible after entering 
4) 29 

ft is probable that if more teachers were persuaded to adopt the concept of 
jtivation through inspiration, appreciation, and practical application, we 
ht proceed more rapidly with the improvement of teacher education. 


In-Service Education 


he extent of the program of professional education for teachers who are 
hady licensed and employed, commonly called in-service education, ex- 
fds that in any other profession. This is rendered necessary in part by the 
} level of preparation on which many of our teachers are licensed and the 
wilting need for upgrading their knowledge and skill, but it is also aided by 
ncere desire and determination on the part of well educated and well 
hlified teachers to do a better job. While the urge to improve their teach- 
§ has probably spread much more rapidly among school teachers than 
ege teachers, the movement is now making very encouraging headway 
he colleges. Evidence of this is plentiful in the reports of the work con- 
nces and of the coéperating institutions. 

m-service education for teachers exists in a variety of forms, including pre- 
bed professional reading, conferences, institutes, summer school courses, 
pnsion courses, correspondence courses, and instruction by radio. The 
k Conferences of the Southern Association are a part of this great pro- 
m of in-service education, as is the far-reaching work of the Commission 
eacher Education to which frequent references have been made. It is 
bably not too much to claim these two enterprises as high spots in the 
onal and national programs of in-service education. 

)ne very significant part of the program is that carried on in our graduate 
bols which many thousands of our licensed teachers attend every year and 
h is increasing rapidly under a strong stimulus from the many state 
ems of certification which require additional study in higher institutions 
egular intervals for renewal of certificates. The practice of returning reg- 
ly to study at higher institutions after licensing is a feature of teacher 
‘cation which apparently has no parallel in other professions. eth 
connection with the discussion of in-service education attention is 
ed to the wise provision of scholarships now made by the State of Florida 


7 
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which permits one-fourth of the total number of teachers to receive a $7 
stipend for professional improvement through summer school courses. Sina 
the states require this kind of professional improvement, it seems reasonab]) 
and proper that they provide such financial aid. This is particularly d 
sirable while we await the time when teachers’ salaries have reached such: 
level that a personal expenditure of this kind is no longer a severe burde : 

We are indebted to the Commission on Teacher Education of the Amer} 
can Council on Education for a discriminating description of various aa 
ventures undertaken in different parts of the country in this phase of teache 
education. These descriptions are found in the Commission report of Pra} 
and Cushman entitled Teacher Education in Service. In discussing the varier 
of ways in which this exploration was undertaken at various institutions an} 
in various school systems, some of which were not of the codperative variet: 
the authors of The College and Teacher Education say this: | 


This may be a hard saying. But our experience indicates that those groups th] 
tried to take short cuts by presenting the entire faculty with finished proposals f 
which adequate educational preparation had not been made, found that their su 
cess was largely on paper and that they were still at the very beginning of the 
task .... Nor are those committees likely to be any better off that have secured«¢ 
majority vote without real conviction. We repeat, the whole drive to construct: 
curriculum of teacher education adequate to our times is a thing of the spirit. Thei 
is no substitute for what we have called organizational group consciousness or organi 
unity. 


For teachers the in-service phase of professional education can be carrid 
on in an almost endless variety of ways, and the advancement of educatid 
on all levels can be greatly accelerated in the United States by providiri 
more supervisory and administrative leaders who know its potential valua 
In such a development the codperative procedure will doubtless assum 
greatly increased importance. This approach will be particularly effectiyi 
in colleges where there are no provisions for guiding instructors in effectix 
teaching methods. By these procedures every college could provide trainiri 
in teaching for its own faculty members. Interesting examples of how tk 
is being done in certain colleges are given in several of the publications } 
the Commission on Teacher Education. 

The work conference or workshop procedure brings together administr: 
tive officers, supervisors, and teachers with wide differences of profession 
interests and responsibilities to plan for the improvement of various aspects § 
education. The participants meet for unhurried conferences over a perid 
of one or more weeks in pleasant and comfortable surroundings, with cow 


2 Charles E, Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. Teacher Education in Service. Prepared for t’ 


Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Washington, D. ¢ 
1944 


is Op. cit. Pp. 300. 


a ORs cit.. pp. 110-112; Chap, VIII and IX; Evaluation of Teacher Education, Chap 
an ° 
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Itants to advise them; and when the conference hours are over, they have 
ried opportunities for social and recreational activities together. The 
rsonal comments made in the reports by the participants in the Work 
onferences on Higher Education reflect an enthusiastic appreciation of 
1is codperative and democratic approach. Differences of opinion which 
nstitute real barriers to codperation and progress are happily reconciled 
rough this friendly and informal procedure. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Most of the graduate schools in the South have developed in the twentieth 
century. The University of North Carolina and the University of Virginia 
established graduate schools in 1904, the University of Texas in 1910. 
Graduate work, however, under the supervision of faculty committees and) 
graduate study committees, had been given in various higher institution 
in the South during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

No serious effort to codrdinate and strengthen programs of graduate study 
was made until 1925 when the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools appointed a Committee “‘to confer with officials of the United 
States Bureau of Education,” looking toward a study of ‘‘graduate practices 
and facilities in the Southern States.”’ 2. The first meeting of a conference of 
deans and chairmen of graduate studies was held in Atlanta, November 26 
1927.5 The discussion of practices and policies crystallized in 1935 when the: 
Conference adopted the report of the Committee on Standards and Require= 
ments of the master’s degree. ‘The adoption of these standards represented 
a major step in the development of graduate work in the South; the an- 
nual meetings of the Conference since 1935 have witnessed an ever-grow~ 
ing interest in the development of graduate work of a sound and solid 
character that would meet the needs of the Southern graduate students oni 
both research and instructional levels. , 

An appraisal of graduate study in the South today should take into con-i 
sideration several matters. 


(1) There are in the South at least six types of institutions concerned with! 
graduate study. There is the state university; there is the separate land-l 
grant college; there is the state university which incorporates the land-grant 
college in its educational program; there is the privately endowed, non- 
denominational university; there is the denominational university; and there 
is the teacher’s college. The objectives and educational practices in theses 
institutions present important but not serious differences. Hence it is be= 
lieved feasible to establish a pattern of general standards applicable to all 
types, under which individual institutions may set up procedures and prac 
tices adequate for their own particular needs. 


(2) In the second place, it is clear that a great unevenness in strength, 
exists among the various graduate schools belonging to the Southern region, 


Horton, Byrne J. The Graduate School (New York University), (1940), pp. 73-79. 

* Metcalf, John Calvin, Origin and History of the Conference of Deans of Soutien (amd uate 
Schools (1936), pp. 1-3. 

3 Metcalf, Op. cit., p. 1. 
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well as among the departments in any one graduate school. The uneven- 
ss manifests itself in several ways: graduate budgets vary greatly; labora- 
ry, research, and library resources are wholly inadequate in certain in- 
tutions and in certain departments within a given institution; not all de- 
urtments in Southern graduate schools are properly staffed with able 
achers and scholars capable of giving graduate instruction and directing 
aduate research; and some graduate professors have been required to 
ry much too heavy a teaching load. 


(3) There is also the great pressure put upon graduate schools to educate 
achers, a pressure that often results in the setting up of programs which 
ress far too little the independent study and research ideally considered 
ie very essence of any sound program of graduate study. 

(4) Too many administrative officials do not clearly understand the re- 
lirements of a strong program of graduate work. This lack of understand- 
¢ has caused some institutions to set up programs of graduate study al- 
ough their resources were wholly inadequate. 

(5) The magnitude of the task which confronts the Southern graduate 
hools may be in part indicated from their enrollments. In 1936-37, 5,521 
‘aduate students were enrolled in Southern graduate schools. This number 
ad increased to 9,705 by 1940-41. In the summer of 1941, 12,590 graduate 
udents were enrolled. The growth shown by these figures was of course 
opped by World War II, but is now beginning again. In November, 1946, 
ere were 11,128 students enrolled in Southern graduate schools. 

It must be kept in mind that the Southern graduate schools share in the 
ajor problems confronting education in the South. The economic level 
"a region containing one-sixth of the nation’s population but only one- 
ghth of its wealth is a basic problem. Some Southern states provide only 
ven grades instead of twelve in the public school system. Many institu- 
ms are inadequately equipped with the library and laboratory facilities 
seded for advanced study. The extensive geographic area, with few large 
ies, deprives some professors of frequent and easy contacts with other 
olars and results m their relative isolation. 

Because of these unfavorable conditions the facilities of Southern uni- 
rsities include all too few creative scholars. Few Southern scholars have 
hieved national recognition in their learned societies, and it is significant 
at most of the starred men listed in American Men of Science are in Northern 
d Eastern universities. Among the thirty-four institutions in the Associa- 
nm of American Universities, there are only four in the South—Texas, 
ginia, North Carolina, and Duke. 

These difficulties, embarrassing though they have been and still are, need 
t all be regarded as permanent or inescapable. The realization that they 
ist will aid in their correction, especially as it becomes better understood 
t the progress and general welfare of the Southern states must depend 
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upon the productive results of scientific research and upon the training of 
Southern men and women for intellectual leadership. As our Southern 
graduate schools develop and improve, our intellectual and cultural con- 
ditions must improve as well. If our best students could receive adequate 
graduate instruction within the region, more of them would spend their 
lives here. Improvement in our graduate schools will make it easier to at~ 
tract creative scholars to our faculties. 

Although the per capita income in the Southern states is below the average; 
for the nation, it is encouraging to note that economic conditions have been: 
improving and that legislatures have become more generous in their support 
of higher education. Privately-supported universities have also benefited in 
recent years from substantial increases in their endowments. 


Tangible evidence of improvement in the facilities for graduate instruction 
may be seen in the growth of the university libraries. During the academic 
year 1944-45 the libraries of twenty-eight Southern universities offerin 
graduate work expended $2,191,513 for books and costs of operation anc 
added 307,090 volumes to their collections. Further evidence of progress ap 
pears in the new library buildings at Vanderbilt, Tulane, Alabama, an 
Virginia and in the developments planned for the Atlanta region and a: 
Dallas and Fort Worth. It is likely, however, that in comparison with the 
Northern and Eastern libraries, Southern libraries will still be found de: 
ficient in original source materials and in files of scholarly journals. South. 
ern university presses have been steadily gaining recognition. ‘Those at th: 
University of North Carolina and the University of Oklahoma have bee 
conspicuously successful. Duke University and Louisiana State Universit: 
are developing their presses; Vanderbilt, Southern Methodist, Tennessee 
Kentucky, and Georgia have done some publication; the University of Texa: 
has published several excellent series; and presses have recently been estab 
lished by the University of Alabama, South Carolina, George Peabody Co 
lege, and Texas Technological College. 


By their emphasis upon research, Southern graduate schools can promo 
the intensive study of the social, political, and economic problems of specié 
areas and also the study of regional resources and methods of their effectivi 
utilization. That there has been a growing interest in such research is ind: 
cated by the establishment in four Southern colleges of special agencies t 
promote industrial research. An inquiry conducted by the University ¢ 
North Carolina Institute for Research in Social Sciences in 1944-45 showe' 
that there are bureaus of government research in six Southern college 
engineering experiment stations in thirteen, research bureaus for the natura 
sciences in seven, and similar organizations for the social sciences in five 


__‘ Preliminary Statement on an Inquiry Made by the Institute for Research in Social Sciences, issu' , 
in mimeograph form in February, 1945. : 
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xteen Southern colleges have also set up general research councils to stimu- 
¢ and codrdinate individual research projects among members of their 
culties. 


An additional stimulus to research is the five-year experimental program 
cently announced by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
saching. Four university centers have been selected: Atlanta, Nashville, 
ew Orleans, and Durham-Chapel Hill, North Carolina. To each of these 
nters the Foundation gives $15,000 a year, and the university center pro- 
Jes $5,000 a year. Associated with each center are five colleges in its area. 
) each of these colleges the Foundation gives $4,000 a year, the college 
oviding $1,000. The research funds of the region are thus increased by 
40,000 a year from the Carnegie Foundation, and by $40,000 from the 
lleges and university centers. The funds are to be used in the direct pro- 
otion of faculty research and creative activity as a means of vitalizing in- 
uction. It is the desire of the Foundation that particular emphasis be 
aced on research in the humanities. 


Research in regional resources has been substantially aided in recent 
ars by means of scholarships and fellowships offered by industrial corpora- 
ms. According to the Chemical and Engineering News, during 1946, 320 
mpanies have furnished funds for approximately 1,900 scholarships, fel- 
wships, and research grants in institutions throughout the country. South- 
n colleges have benefited by grants from at least forty-five of these com- 
nies. The fields of research designated by the grantors include biology, 
emistry, nutrition, physics, engineering, metallurgy, and a number of 
scellaneous subjects. 


A codperative program between twenty-three engineering schools, the 
nnessee Valley Authority, and the General Education Board will utilize 
2 research laboratories of the Tennessee Valley Authority for the training 
faculty members or graduate students who plan to teach engineering in 
> South. The General Education Board has granted $30,000 as a fellow- 
ip fund over a three-year period. The fellowship holders are to be selected 
m the colleges and universities of the Southwestern states. They will 
snd one academic year in the TVA laboratories, under the supervision 
the research staff of the TVA. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, designed to put in operation 
> unusual research facilities at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is subsidized in part 
a group of fourteen Southern graduate schools. ‘This very recent develop- 
nt (the organization meeting was held on October 17, 1946) is certain to 
an important stimulus to advance studies in engineering, physics, chemis- 
, biology, bio-physics, and medicine. The support which this Institute 
; received from the Southern universities is a further indication of the 


ellectual vitality of the region. 
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In spite of these encouragements of research, there is reason to believe tha 
many professors who are conducting graduate work in Southern institution 
have yet to show their qualifications by making some original contributio« 
to the field in which they are teaching or by demonstrating their ability t 
train creative scholars. An honest application of this principle would prob 
ably reduce the number of faculty members in Southern graduate schools b} 
at least one-half. 

In many Southern institutions the distinction between graduate ani 
undergraduate instruction is not clearly drawn. Graduate courses are tos 
often regarded as something which a professor can carry in addition to a fuj 
program of undergraduate teaching. It is our conviction that no professa 
who offers graduate courses should teach more than ten hours a week. Onh 
one or two Southern universities, however, have found this limitation practic 
able, and even in the best-equipped graduate schools of the South the usuz 
teaching load is twelve hours. At least for the duration of the teache 
shortage, there is little probability that the ten hour ideal can be wide 
realized. It should not be forgotten, however. In particular, gradua 
schools which offer Ph.D. programs must remember that the success of the 
programs will largely depend on the time available to the faculty. 

In Southern colleges, as in institutions elsewhere, it is a common practid 
to give financial assistance to graduate students by means of fellowship 
and graduate assistantships. The holders of fellowships are expected to d 
vote their time almost wholly to advanced study. Graduate assistants, how 
ever, divide their time between study and such departmental services < 
laboratory help, the reading of papers, and sometimes a limited amount ¢ 
teaching. ‘The depletion of instructional staffs both during and after th 
war has compelled some institutions to increase the teaching load of graduai 
assistants. Although this procedure may be temporarily necessary, it ha 
pers the graduate assistant’s execution of his own study program and fails t 
provide his undergraduate class with an experienced instructor. The quai 
ity of both graduate and undergraduate work is thus impaired, and thex 
would be distinct improvement if the departmental duties of graduate a: 
sistants were substantially reduced as soon as practicable and the teachin! 
of lower classmen were placed in the hands of full-time instructors. 

The increasing application of scientific research to regional resources hz 
already been noted. There has been no similar development in the studi 
of regional cultures, possibly because of the efforts of some institutions to cop 
faithfully the graduate programs in the older Eastern universities instead ¢ 
taking advantage of the opportunities offered by regional studies. G 
course there have been such developments as the program in rural sociolog 
at the University of North Carolina, the studies in tropical medicine at Tv 
lane, and the Latin American program at the University of Texas, but studi 
in regional cultural history have not yet been exhausted. A scholarly ap 
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roach to such problems as dialects, folklore, and the like, though sure to be 
juitful, has not been popular. It may be doubted whether the science de- 
artments have ever capitalized on the long open season in the South and 


{ 


ave organized their research programs with the mild climate as a definite 
pntrolling factor. 

There should also be noted the influence of the Conference of Deans of 
i... Graduate Schools. This organization held its twentieth annual 
eeting in December, 1946. In 1935 this Conference established a set of 
iinimum standards for the master’s degree, which has been of considerable 
fluence. Its report on the minimum standards for the degree of Doctor 
f Philosophy wil! be published soon. Until three years ago, this Conference 
as the only regional organization in American education solely interested 
whether or not the graduate schools were doing good work. The Confer- 
ce is now studying a plan for accreditation of graduate schools. 


| 


There is also a growing awareness of the significant place a graduate school 
ay take in the development of a university. A university worthy of the 
ame should increase knowledge, as well as dispense it. An active graduate 
hool necessarily depends upon a graduate faculty which is busy with crea- 
ve scholarship. In such a stimulating intellectual climate the true scholar- 
acher feels most at home. Administrators are discovering that the oppor- 
nity to offer courses on the graduate level is highly prized by the best quali- 
ed professors. Indeed, creative scholars will not go to institutions which do 
ot offer this opportunity. As the importance of the graduate school in at- 
acting and holding the most desirable kind of faculty becomes more evi- 
ent, it is hoped that university administrators will support the graduate 
chools more generously. 
Most graduate schools in the South offer work on the master’s level only. 
‘mphasis on the educational purposes which the master’s degree is to serve 
; frequently misplaced. The degree is sought by a large number of students 
yho are seeking primarily to qualify for higher salaries in the state school 
ystems, and in such cases the degree is hardly to be regarded as an indicator 
f high intellectual achievement. Although this is a national rather than a 
egional problem, it is not unlikely that Southern graduate schools have at 
mes adapted their offerings to this class of students and have based their 
-andards on its qualifications. 

Only a few Southern colleges confer the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
nd it is offered in a limited number of fields of study. For example, only 
yur of the universities represented in the Conference of Deans of South- 
rn Graduate Schools have awarded this degree for work in political science. 
‘he total number of degrees awarded in this field in the South by the end of 
945 was thirty-one, and all but ten were awarded by a single university. 
Ithough the Ph.D. degree is granted sparingly—and properly so under 
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existing conditions—there may be reason for doubt concerning some of tha 
programs for the doctorate which are now operating. 
The possibility of furthering graduate work by coéperative enterprises 
among several universities has often been suggested. One of these enter- 
prises seems to have been quite successful; that is the graduate program in 
training for public service which is participated in by the University o 
Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Codperation in library holdings and 
in book-buying has been excellent between Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and coéperative planning has resulted in the joint 
university library at Nashville. Further codperative planning might well 
be done in connection with the summer sessions and might result in a con- 
siderable increase in the range of courses available to graduate students. 


Finally, there is another problem too important to be overlooked, that o 
graduate education for Negroes. At present, under the dual system of edu~ 
cation in the South, graduate and professional work for Negroes is offered 
only in the Negro colleges. In most of the Southern states the facilities fom 
graduate study for Negroes are conspicuously inferior to the facilities avail-l 
able to white graduate students. According to the decision of the Supreme: 
Court of the United States in the Gaines case, states which have a dua 
system of education must provide within the state substantially equivalent 
facilities for both races or admit Negro students to the white public institu- 
tions. 


As one means of assisting Negro graduate students, several Southern states 
have set up scholarship funds to enable Negro students to attend graduate: 
schools outside the Southern region. Some states (Texas, for example): 
have announced plans to increase greatly the present facilities for Negro 
graduate students at the state-supported Negro institutions. In North! 
Carolina, the state Negro college at Durham is assisted in its graduate pro- 
gram by codperation from the graduate schools of Duke and the University: 
of North Carolina. 


The problem is intricate, too intricate to be settled by any simple formula.! 
It should be noted that the leaders of higher education in the South have’ 
been studying the problem sympathetically. The five inter-racial con- 
ferences held in the summer of 1945 by the Conference of Deans of South- 
ern Graduate Schools certainly afforded a new insight into the actual con- 


ditions, and also provided opportunity for educators of both races to con- 
sult together. 


Southern graduate schools, at the present, share with graduate schools 
everywhere two important opportunities. By insisting on high standards 
for admission, for class work, theses, and degrees, they can share in the task 
of providing adequately trained specialists during the years when the de- 


mand for them is greatest. At present, with more applicants than the gradu- 
{ 


. 
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i 
4 schools can take care of, it would seem to be essential that only the best 
alified students should be admitted to graduate standing. 

The second opportunity which graduate schools of the South now share 
he opportunity for improvement in the education of teachers. Some grad- 
te students are at present unable to get suitable courses in subject-matter 
yds. The regulations of the graduate schools have been formulated with 
needs of research students only in mind, the needs of prospective high 
1001 teachers having been overlooked. Also the subject-matter depart- 
ents have not fully comprehended the needs of prospective high school 
chers and might well adjust their offerings in the light of these needs. 
€ requirements set up by state departments of education for the certifica- 
of teachers make it difficult for the prospective teacher to take courses in 
field but education. The present teacher shortage may well result in 
pre realistic machinery in the graduate school and in certification require- 
‘nts as well. It is probable also that graduate schools should institute ap- 
ntice training for teachers who will be seeking college positions, 


Recommendations 


1. Until some plan for accrediting graduate work is set up, institutions 
ering or proposing to offer graduate instruction should be guided by the 
nimum requirements for the master’s degree and the doctor’s degree 
opted by the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools. 


2. In particular, the requirements dealing with (a) admission of students, 
qualifications of faculty, (c) teaching loads of faculty, and (d) library 
d laboratory resources should be strictly observed. 

3. Research projects that concern especially the South and all its re- 
rces should receive particular emphasis. 

4. Southern graduate schools should experiment more in codperative 
anning as one means of meeting more effectively the needs of our graduate 
idents. 

5. The Southern graduate schools should give particular attention to the 
oblems of teacher education on all levels. 

6. The Southern graduate schools should continue to be concerned in 
e progress of graduate education for Negroes. 


CHAPTER IX 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The structure of the American college or university is exceedingly com 
plex, and, on the whole, not well understood either by the general public o 
even by the participants themselves. The complexity is owing principallif 
to two factors: first, it involves relationship between numerous groups suc. 
as governing boards, administration, faculty, student bodies, and, in sta 
institutions, the legislature, the state administration, and the general publil 
as well; secondly, the roles, the functions, the powers, and privileges of th 
various groups are overlapping, with the result that there are large “twiligh: 
zones” which in themselves provide sources of misunderstanding. 

The South, through the influence of the Southern Association, the South 
ern University Conference, the chapters of the American Association a) 
University Professors, the American Council on Education, and the variou 
statewide educational agencies and groups, has tended, especially during th’ 
fifty years since the founding of the Southern Association, to keep abrea; 
of the accepted norms of university governance. But here as elsewhere vio 
lent upheavals take place from time to time and from place to place. Pres: 
sure groups, political interventions, uniformed governing boards, conniving 
administrations, and warring faculty groups give rise to sudden conflagration 
that more often than not plunge an institution into notoriety and disrepute: 
Since such troubles tend to follow a pattern, they should, through patients 
inquiry and discussion, be subject to clearer understandings. Certainly 
the intelligent public, whence our institutions, private and public, drav 
their support, needs to be better informed regarding the cannons tha: 
govern our colleges and universities. From top to bottom most issues af 
fecting academic governance are so beclouded that the intelligent laymar 
has little foundation for judging the merits of a given case. He stands con 
fused and helpless in his bewilderment. 


The Governing Board 


Institutions of higher education differ so markedly in their purposes 
traditions, resources, clientele, and leadership, that it is plainly impossibl 
to establish a single type of organization which will fit all institutions. 

At the apex of the structure is the governing board, known variously a 
the board of trustees, or supervisors, or visitors, or regents. Although : 
board of ten or fifteen is generally regarded as sufficient for the work at hand 
many institutions, from varying motives, have large, unwieldy boards. f 


| 
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: Southern state, with the amalgamation of three state-supported institu- 
as of higher learning, the governing board consists of approximately one 
ndred members. It is almost as if a special legislature were created to 
ul with the state colleges and universities. Board members should be 
ysen with as great care as the administrative officers of the college, since 
| governing board is responsible for promulgating the general policies of 
institutions. The president and his staff carry out and administer such 
icies. In many institutions board membership tends to become self- 
‘petuating, hence in-grown. The age level is often too high, the legal 
ae often too heavily represented, and the institution frequently is at 
+ mercy of an oligarchy bound by ties of friendship and business. The 
y possibility of breaking such a cordon of control lies in the adoption of 
ting membership, with one or two terms of no longer than five years in 
ation. In some institutions alumni have the privilege of electing a 
portion of board members. On the whole, this plan has worked well. 
ulty representation on the governing board is almost non-existent, al- 
ugh in Europe the governance of many universities is in the hands of the 
ty. 

n most state-supported institutions the situation is less simple. The 
ernor is privileged to make nominations to board membership when 
ancies occur, and such nominations are usually subject to approval by 
legislature or one of its branches. Normally nomination by the governor 
antamount to election. State governors are usually under pressure to 
oint those to whom they are under obligations for political favors, and a 
rd membership is one of the cheapest ways of discharging such an obliga- 
o. Board memberships, although not paid, are eagerly sought after, with 
result that all too frequently the boards of state institutions are weighted 
h men known for their political influence and activity. Such board mem- 
s are often under pressure to use their membership as a means of con- 
ing a thousand and one favors, to the embarrassment of the institution 
y are supposed to serve. It is difficult for any administration to cope with 
yoard member who regards it as his prerogative to steer business, con- 
ts, and jobs to his advantage, or who uses his office to compel the ad- 
sion or retention of undesirable students, the awarding of honorary de- 
es, or other university awards, and so on. . 

t requires great courage on the part of any governor to nominate for 
rd memberships wise and intelligent lay leaders. It would be gratifying 
ll our states took the position that memberships on university boards area 
ng recognition for distinguished achievement and public service to the 
e, and at the same time declare ineligible for appointment members of 
legislature and state office-holders in general. Indeed, it might be a re- 
to the members of the legislative committee that deals with institutional 
ropriations to be freed from board memberships at a time when the bal- 
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ancing of the needs of one state institution against another invariably de 
velops in the committee a clash of institutional pressures. The anxicgae 
competing state institutions to secure board members who are powerful i 
the legislature is unhealthy. 

Governing boards require men of the highest judgment and ability. The: 
are trustees for the entire physical plant of the institution and for its develop 
ment; they are custodians of all funds and are responsible for the proper ex} 
pending of all appropriations, gifts, bequests, and other revenues of the iri 
stitution. They must guard against the misuse of funds and safeguard t 
financial integrity of the institutions. They are responsible, even in sma‘ 
institutions, for the proper use of funds that run to seven figures. Upon the 
devolves the choice of a president, an officer in whom resides, in large mea 
sure, the welfare of the whole institution. A wise choice will do the institu 
tion inestimable good, a poor choice, irreparable injury. The board that . 
not called upon to make this choice more than once in ten years must be aq 
counted as lucky since the average tenure of a president is less than five year: 
The governing board is also responsible for the general policies of th 
institution, and this is the point about which the greatest controversies an 
apt to arise. . 

Most academic institutions take pride in the freedom of teaching, inquiry 
and discussion conducted under their aegis. Many universities take th 
high-minded attitude that in this respect they can do no wrong. ‘This : 
commendable, providing there is a recognition that freedom does not mead 
license and that freedom carries with it responsibilities as well as privileges 
Governing boards possess the authority to define the horizons of freedom fa 
a given institution. The emphasis may vary from place to place, and eve 
from time to time in a given institution, but all variations should be mad 
with careful regard for the standard pattern of the better American college 
and universities. In dealing with the qualifications of personnel, for ex 
ample, one governing board might posit qualifications that would be unter: 
able in another. Denominational institutions sometimes give preference t 
those of their persuasion in making appointments; other institutions will na 
appoint communists, atheists, conscientious objectors, or members of similal 
minority groups. However, if such reservations are part of the policy of as 
institution they should be made known. In the long run candor will sav. 
the institution embarrassment, and the governing board itself the unenviabb 
task of attempting to secure a removal. 

In general, the governing board must conscientiously perform as trustee 
at all times, not as owners of the institution or as directors of a busines 
corporation. As trustees they represent the interests of their immediat 
constituency and the general public in seeing that the institution is per 
forming the highest type of educational service in the light of the total 
sources of the institution. Board members owe it to the institution to familia 


* 
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ze themselves with the types of service that the institution is performing. 
i" not enough to understand the financial structure of the institution, how- 
4 er great may be their responsibilities in such matters. Every institution 
larries on by means of certain administrative procedures; every faculty con- 
jucts its business through certain by-laws; all student participation in uni- 
lersity matters proceeds with the implied assent of the administration and, 
timately, the board. In other words, the original font of authority is the 
foard and all takes place through the delegation of its authority. Lack of 
nformation regarding the general policies under which the institution ope- 
tes renders it most difficult for the board to act quickly, clearly, and cor- 
ectly in a time of crisis. 


| Governing boards are subject to two controls only. Both are powerful; 


) 


mne is direct, the other indirect. All state institutions are subject to the will 


jovernors. A legislature can, for example, destroy the services of an in- 
fitution by refusing to vote the necessary support. This is rarely done ex- 
ept in times of stringent financial crisis, simply because public opinion, the 
tcond extraneous control, would not permit it. However, legislatures 
frequently lay down state-wide educational policies that affect individual 
tate-supported institutions. The recent movements of introducing a net- 
ork of junior colleges or of combining institutions under the state depart- 
nent of education or under a single university authority are instances in 
joint. There seems to be a tendency to act hastily in such matters, frequently 
the direction of an obvious simplification. Every established institution 
irides itself upon its integrity. Through long years it has built up a system 
f balances that are good for the institution. The imposition of bureaucratic 
ontrols, unless exercised studiously and wisely, may check the whole de- 
lopment of an institution. State intervention should not be undertaken 
nless the legislative committee sponsoring the change has had a full and free 
earing and has made every effort to weigh the criticism of the governing 
oards of the individual institutions. Frequently these boards, as well as the 
nstitutions themselves, are ignored. Sometimes such measures are rail- 
oaded through the legislatures entirely upon the preconceived recommenda- 
ons of legislative commissions that are under pressure to sponsor innovations. 
omeone should study the resultant chaos of such precipitant, though well- 
tentioned, legislation. Private institutions, for the most part, escape such 
terventions except where they are dominated by an individual or a group 
where the denomination intervenes, in the case of church-controlled col- 
ges. 

Public opinion exerts a powerful influence upon all governing boards, 
hether of state or privately controlled institutions, To meet public criti- 
sm, again the governing board must be thoroughly informed of the policies 
f the institition. Unless fully informed of university policy, a governing 
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board is likely to yield to a public outburst and make pronouncements of 
policy that might handicap an institution in its orderly development. 

A governing board, therefore, must fully understand its own powers and¢ 
limitations as trustees. It must also be informed of the full significance of they 
powers it has delegated—to the administration, to the faculty, to the alumni, 
and to the students. The arbitrary actions of such groups are always laid 
upon the table of the board, and a board cannot plead a lack of knowledge. 

Above all, the board relies upon the president, as the chief administraton} 
and executive of the institution, to keep it informed. Understanding andq 
coérdination between the two is at the maximum when the individual board\ 
members are well aware of the regulations and procedures by which thew 
institution carries on. Board members, in addition, would do well to visiti| 
their institutions and try to sense the climate of opinion of the administration, )| 
of the faculty, and of the students. No matter how remarkable is the presi-i 
dent, and no matter how great the confidence reposed in him, no one personij 
is capable of reflecting the tempo of an organization as large as a university. 
Presidents, too, have their shortcomings. They are busy, and, frequently, 
overworked men. They do not have enough time for solid reflection. Theyy 
are literally at the beck and call of everyone. They are quick to realizes 
the inadequacies of an institution and, in their haste to “‘get things done,”’ 
frequently alienate elements of their constituency. Well-informed boards 
members can easily scent presidential predispositions of this nature, and, by} 
simply slowing down the pace, can save the institution serious internal 
troubles. 

Board members, too, should make an effort to understand what is meant} 
by academic freedom and academic tenure. The first, omitting all elabora-. 
tion, means the acknowledged privilege of the teacher to discuss freely with 
his students on the one hand, and in his publications on the other, all phases: 
and all implications of his subject—scientific, philosophical, or social—within 
the field of his competence. Instruction, for example, in the tenets of com-: 
munism does not mean that the professor is indoctrinating the youth in 
communistic doctrines. He proceeds on the assumption that it is better toc 
know something truthful concerning an alternative social and economics 
system than to be ignorant of it. The chief end of education is to dispel: 
ignorance and to develop a sense of values in the hope that the student, : 
through the maturing process of education, may become a better man and aé 
better citizen. A necessary condition of academic freedom is academic¢ 
tenure. It simply means that a faculty member cannot be arbitrarily re-: 
moved so long as he is honestly and conscientiously teaching the subject= 
matter of his field of competence. Too often in the past, and not uncommon- 
ly at the present time, faculty members have been unceremoniously dis-» 
missed upon charges of indoctrinating which upon investigation have proved : 
groundless. It is true that many mediocre teachers are able to safeguard - 
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bir positions for years to the determent of the institution on the ground that 
sir separation would be a violation of academic tenure. It is true also 
At incompetence in instruction is difficult to demonstrate. Nevertheless, 
ther than risk an out-and-out violation of academic tenure it is better for 
l institution “to sit it out.”” Members of governing boards should not and, 
the good of the institution, cannot regard the faculty member simply as 
Eee ployee, to be discharged at will. After the board has set forth in broad 
s the institutional requirements for faculty membership, the rest should 
jleft to the administration. 


\\lthough the ideal education would seem to be a professor at one end of a 
| and the student at the other, in reality the average-sized institution finds 
| Gargantuan task to perform the apparently simple operation of bringing 
fessors and their students together in classrooms and lecture halls under 
sable conditions. Students have to be fed, housed, given medical care, 
Snselling, and guidance, furnished with books and laboratory equipment, 
fl so on ad infinitum. ‘The president of the institution, ultimately, is respon- 


e to the governing board for the satisfactory conduct of the various de- 
ments charged with these matters. 


The Administration 


m choosing a president a committee of representatives chosen by and to 
esent the faculty should be consulted concerning the qualifications of 
individual who may best serve the interests of the institution. This con- 
ation may be held without necessary reference to any particular person. 


ew colleges and universities, despite popular opinion, have an easy time 
ncially. From reading the history of our educational institutions one 
the impression that, as business enterprises, they are usually on the 
re of bankruptcy. But colleges and universities must be judged not by 
r operating surpluses or deficits, but by the quality of their educational 
ices. Perhaps a too wholehearted subscription to this proposition has 
e often than not convinced the president that his administration and 
ilty spend most of their time thinking up projects that will upset the 
ate financial balance of the institution. Colleges are usually budgeted 
Ho the hilt. The hard-pressed president gets little sympathy in trying to 
iid up reserves and contingent funds. Even debt reduction programs are 
l with some suspicion, since it is assumed that debt liquidation is pro- 
dling at the expense of the academic departments of the faculty in general. 
president, however, is ultimately responsible for the solvency of the 
tution. He cannot plead ignorance, bad judgment, or lack of foresight. 
ermore, he must be able to anticipate legislative cuts, decreases in 
}wment income, loss of revenue from skrinking enrollments, and the ef- 
of inflation, deflation, depression, and war. This phase of the presi- 
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dential duties has had a tendency to make politicians and promoters of tho, 
who should be educational leaders. 

In the administration the fiscal officer and the business manager occupy 
unique posts. Occasionally these officers are combined in one person. Sint 
the fiscal officer prepares the budget and processes the disbursements, 
accordance with resources, needs, and established policies of the institutioy 
and since the business manager has to make many decisions regardiii 
maintenance and operation, they are particularly vulnerable to attacks fro: 
all quarters. So long as it is recognized that these officers are acting by deleg: 
tion of authority from the president, the administration is not likely to suffd 
Where, however, these officers make important decisions without the know 
edge of the president, they are usurping authority. The budget is the pre‘ 
dent’s responsibility and he cannot escape it. He alone can accept, modii) 
or reject the estimates of the fiscal officer. Where difficulty arises over t 
allocation of funds, it is the duty of the president to make the necessai 
decisions and to assume responsibility for them. Refusal or hesitancy ’ 
do so gives rise to the belief that the fiscal officer “runs the university”; an 
once this belief is generally subscribed to, the office of president begins § 
crumble. However, before making such assumptions the faculty ought § 
keep in mind the fact that expenditures are generally refused because th 
are not provided for in the annual budget and that very few new ad interg 
items can be accepted as “‘emergency”’ requests. For obvious reasons, t 
fiscal officers should be chosen by the president and they should be direc 
responsible to him, not to the board. 

In addition to his role as administrator and chief executive of the instit 
tion, the president also represents the institution to the public. He is the? 
stitution’s highest public relations officer. He explains and interprets the i 
stitution to the public, and speaks authoritatively regarding the educatio 
services it performs. So closely is he bound to the institution that it is alma 
impossible for him to speak publicly as a private citizen. His positions 
universally accepted to be that of the institution he represents. Since | 
constituency embraces persons of all shades of opinion, he runs the risk 
alienating some group every time he opens his mouth. In this respect hej 
in an unenviable position, and it requires the highest tact and understandi 
to avoid embroiling the institution in one public controversy after anotht 

In all but the largest institutions the president presides over the facul 
and even in some of the largest he presides, by custom, over the faculty of t 
undergraduate college. He must be in a position to interpret the institutif 
to the faculty. Any reluctance to speak frankly and fully on all matters } 
garding the welfare of the institution is bound to lead to misunderstandi 
or uneasiness. It is especially incumbent upon the president to obtain facul 
approval in recommending any change to the board that touches upon t 
sphere of faculty supervision. The president whose policies are consistent 
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i approved by the faculty should seriously consider resigning. Many bitter 
pptroversies have resulted from the failure of the president to inform his 
julty. Governing boards, rightly, should inquire whether the faculty has 
#cussed and approved the president’s recommendations concerning cur- 
julum, degree requirements, honorary degrees, and faculty personnel. 
@casionally the board will adopt a measure of original legislation under its 
jlicy-making power. Time should be given the president to explain the 
iw policy to the faculty and the reasons for it. Wherever possible the ad- 

tration and the faculty should be informed of such actions before news 


ie 
fases are sent out. In this sphere the president acts in the role of co- 
jlinator between the faculty and the governing board and should strive 
dinterpret the one sympathetically to the other. 


iThe president administers the educational program through the senior 
ministrative officers and their associates and assistants. In general, it is 
wse to define the duties of the deans, registrar, and others charged with ad- 
§nistrative responsibilities in such a way as to avoid serious overlappings 
fd embarrassing conflicts as well as omissions of fundamental duties and 
iponsibilities. Just as the faculty is consulted in most institutions con- 
ing the election of the president, so the faculty should be consulted con- 
ning the appointment of the dean of the faculty, the senior administrative 
ficer. In many cases this is not done, and, if the choice is not a popular one, 
ay cause embarrassment to the administration. Since the board must 
jprove the appointment of the various administrative officers, and since 
e president, all other things being equal, prefers a man he can personally 
rk with well, it seems best for the faculty advisory group to suggest, not one, 
t several acceptable candidates. The faculty, as a whole, however, should 
alize that from time to time the institution would find it advantageous to 
outside its walls to fill this position, and this alternative should always be 
rne in rind by the faculty advisory group. 

sually there is an elected advisory committee of the faculty to whom the 
ssident can turn for discussion and counsel upon such matters. In some 
‘titutions this committee consists of the faculty-elected chairmen of the 
ious divisions, who together with the dean form a small committee that is 
bresentative of the faculty interests. 

In most institutions the faculty participates in the administration princi- 
y in two ways: through its standing committees and through its depart- 
hntal or divisional chairmen. Faculty members complain when over- 
dened with committee work; they also complain when the administration 
empts to do this work for them. Here is a need for balance, for agreement, 
d for codperation. The faculty enjoys control over the educational policies 
the institution. It decides what students may be admitted, what the con- 
ions of retention are, who may graduate, and what the educational pro- 
ams of the institution should be. In many institutions certain committees 
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such as the admissions committee, the committee on academic status, thi 
curriculum committee, the degrees committee, the honorary degree com 
mittee, and the nominating committee are elective. Other standing an 
special committees are appointed by the presiding officer upon motion ¢ 
are appointed by the president or dean. Almost every faculty member * 

engaged upon one or more committees. The recommendations of facultl 
committees are debated by the full faculty and, if passed, are referred to th 
administration to be carried out. Usually where appropriations are neces 
sary to implement an action of the faculty, the approval of the president c 
even the governing board is necessary. Faculty legislation is sometime 
initiated by the dean or by the president himself in the form of recommenda 
tions to the faculty. 

In those institutions where there is a full recognition of faculty participa 
tion in the governance of the institution, the faculty itself becomes an energiz 
ing force. Where faculty participation is not encouraged, where the aa 
ministration attempts in the name of efficiency to do everything, or wher: 
the administration relies on a few faculty ‘‘strawmen”’ to achieve its ends, th 
seeds of distrust are certainly being sown. Admittedly faculties are unwield« 
bodies, moving slowly and often uncertainly in comparison with the ad 
ministrative councils, but at their meetings the democratic process is fulll 
revealed. ‘There is almost no substitute in academic life for the state 
monthly meeting of the faculty. Here the president must discuss his adi 
ministration and give an account of his trust; here, too, the deans and otha 
officers are called upon to defend their overzealousness or their apathy 
Every instructor in the institution is afforded the opportunity of a day i 
court. From these discussions and bickerings, wasteful of time as they ofte« 
are, and from the innumerable arguments and clashes of member agains 
member and department against department, there is apt to develop thi 
educational policy that is most suitable for the institution, and, indeed thi 
one that gives it the unique reputation it enjoys in the educational world 

Every division or department usually has an administrative officer knowy 
as the head or chairman. More and more this officer has become the chairi 
man of a meeting of his colleagues, rather than their head with a certaia 
authority over them. The old plan of paying the head an additional stipens 
for the performance of administrative duties is slowly giving way to a system 
of rotating or elective chairmanships among the senior members of the dé 
partment with no especial compensation other than a partial relief from hi 
teaching duties. This plan removes the objection that the highest pro 
fessional salary cannot be attained by any but the department head. 
some colleges and universities it is now recognized that one does not have t 
be a departmental chairman to attain the highest salary ranking. 

There is the tendency, likewise, even in large institutions, to ask all thos: 
in the administration to participate in instruction. For a time, when colleg 

§ c 
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: Ilments were mushrooming, the work of the various deans became more 
more onerous and many excellent teachers became totally divorced 
the classroom. However, by a judicious division of the administrative 
ik it is possible to enable most of the deans to spend approximately half 
ir time in the classroom or in research. The title “dean and professor’ 
ies with it more respect and dignity than the title of “dean.” Incident- 
it is the title that most deans wish were truly theirs. 


The Faculty 


jcademic freedom is well understood in the South as elsewhere by college 
university administrations. It is perhaps less well understood by mem- 
; of governing boards. Most of the latter are businessmen who simply 
. employees and compensate them for their services. Tenure and ad- 
ement depend solely upon the efficiency with which the service is per- 
ed. Removal, whether for incompetency, lack of need, or company 
lganization, is common in business. 
he faculty member, however, believes, and most of our institutions con- 
that his academic appointment should guarantee him against dismissal 
ng as he is pedagogically competent and morally decent. Teaching 
mms imparting to the student the whole truth upon the quite valid as- 
}ption that half-truths leave the student partially ignorant. He would 
the position, for example, that it is impossible to discuss the capitalist 
tm without reference to the alternative socialist and communist systems. 
ould argue that a knowledge of the various economic systems in a course 
pmparative economics is as important as the study of physiology along 
anatomy in a medical course, because the economics course like the 
cal course is striving to teach the whole truth. Unfortunately, some 
tys take exception to what is taught in the college classroom on the 
nd that a knowledge of certain doctrines is dangerous. Professors be- 
that they should be free to teach their subjects as they see fit, providing, 
urse, that they do not use their university chairs for purposes of indoctri- 
n. 

are agreed that there should be freedom in teaching. By the same 
, all are agreed that the privilege of teaching should not be abused; 
Jcularly that the classroom should not be used for propaganda purposes, 
r tearing down the society that the community represents, or as a forum 
dealing with matters irrelevant to the course of instruction. Professors 
ize that freedom to teach does not mean license, and that every great 
, lo carries with it concomitant responsibilities. Professors are agreed, 
4 that in their public utterances they should be accurate, exercise ap- 
riate restraint, show respect for the opinions of others, and clearly 
sent that their views are not the official opinions of the institutions they 
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However, from time to time a professor is accused of violating his trus 
In a few cases the charge has been proved true, but more often such accus: 
tions have been demonstrated to be no more than hearsay. In times pai 
professors have been dismissed unjustly. It is precisely for this reason thi 
respectable institutions everywhere have seen fit to give a guarantee of fre: 
dom of teaching and of inquiry. The entire university world, in order * 
protect its integrity, adopted a presumption in favor of the teacher. Furthe: 
more, when charges of abuse are levelled at the teacher, the profession hi 
established the right of the professor to a hearing by his peers, that is, t 
colleagues who understand the nature of the profession. Only infrequent 
during the last fifty years in the South have faculty members not been cox 
sulted by the administation or by the governing board regarding such case 
With regard to the public utterances of professors the situation is less clez 
This is because of the difficulty of convincing people that the professor spea: 
ing in public forum as a private citizen is not, as a public servant, advocatis: 
the same doctrines in the classroom. 

- In the beginning academic tenure was closely related to academic freedom 
safeguarding the teacher against sudden and arbitrary dismissal. More r 
cently it has dealt also with the provisions for conditions of rank, salary, az 
retirement, thus attempting to attain for the teaching profession a certa:. 
economic security. ‘The tendencies are apparent in many spheres: 
the other professions, in the unionization of labor, and in the efforts to secu: 
social security, unemployment compensation, wage regulation, and publ 
health legislation. All must recognize that the salaries in the average colle! 
are, in comparison with those in occupations and skills requiring simili 
preparation, rather low. In addition, in the South salaries tend to lag k 
hind those in the rest of the nation. For example, in nine Southern st 
universities the range for instructors in 1945 was $1,500 to $2,600, for : 
sistant professors, $1,800 to $3,400, for associate professors, $2,400 to $4,2 
and for full professors $3,000 to $6,000. The average, however, for the v 
ious ranks was approximately $2,000, $2,500, $3,000, and $4,000. By 
of contrast, the new salary scale established for the state teachers’ colle 
in New Jersey for the four ranks is $2,400 to $3,600, $3,200 to $4,400, $4,0, 
to $5,200, and $4,800 to $6,000. Several of the New Jersey colleges 2 
located in rural areas where the cost of living is not appreciably higher th 
that in the Southern college and university communities. The New Je 
plan also provides for annual increments for instructors of $150 for the fi 
five years, for assistant professors of $200 per annum for the first six years 
the attainment of either rank, “subject to legislative appropriations and t 
performance of satisfactory service.’” A candidate for an increase in sali 
or a promotion is to be judged by the department head, the dean, and 1 
president in accordance with criteria made known to staff members. 
way of comparison, a study made by a committee of the faculty of one Sour 
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1 university in 1944 proposed the following salary scale: For instructors, 
)800—$2,200; for assistant professors, $2,400—$3,000; for associate pro- 
Bors, $3,200—$3,600; for professors, $3,800—$4,500. These recommenda- 
"os were made after a careful study of the past of the institution, the 
sent budget, and the policy of legislative appropriations. 


Each institution should establish its own criteria for salary increases and 
advancement in rank. If these were made known and if they were ad- 
ed to, there would probably be less criticism of college administrations, 
eh criteria would have to include personal qualifications such as high 
rsonal integrity, sense of responsibility, loyalty, and objectivity; and pro- 
Sional qualifications such as demonstrated teaching ability, evidence of 
th scholarship, and other recognized services to the institution. The de- 
te of attainment would, of course, vary from rank to rank. Obviously 
® candidate for an assistant professorship would have to be judged more 
i his promise than for his achievements, but the reward of a full professor- 
jp would be based upon achievement alone. 


’ 
1 


uy 


Neither the administration nor the faculty itself wishes mere time-servers 
advance. Therefore, if the criteria of advancement were clearly set forth, 
reluctance of administrations to permit the faculty a voice in the decisions 
fuld tend to disappear. Many institutions have progressed beyond the 
bmission of departmental recommendations to the dean. F requently, 
icted faculty advisory committees or faculty conference committees sit 
th the dean and president and assist the administration in making decisions 
h respect to.advancement. Indeed, such representative faculty participa- 
is a wholesome offset against departmental lack of judgment or depart- 
ntal lobbying. In passing it might be said that few self-respecting faculties 
or the system of automatic salary increases that are to be found in various 
ches of the government service. They want to be assured, however, of 
automatic review, annually, of each member’s status as to salary and rank. 
ery possible step, therefore, should be taken to safeguard decisions regard- 
faculty advancement from ignorance, whim, or favoritism. 

Che South has advanced a long way during the past fifty years in the re- 
neration of college and university teachers, especially when one considers 
economic aftermath of the War between the States. The Southern As- 
iation of Colleges and Secondary Schools has been interested in the estab- 
ument of adequate salaries for staff members, as well as in other safeguards 
the teachers and the institutions. It recommends a minimum schedule 
the four ranks, but in recent years this schedule, especially for instructors, 
been inadequate. The Southern Association also recommends a max- 
m teaching load of no more than sixteen credit hours a week, with due 
swance for burdensome committee work and other extra-teaching as- 
ments. As time goes on the accreditation of institutions unable to meet 
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these and other requirements affecting the teaching profession will become 
more and more difficult to obtain. 

In some measure the status of educational institutions reflects the economia 
and cultural condition of the constituencies they serve. The wealthie 
Southern communities and states are able to give their institutions bette 
support than the poorer. Today the climate of public opinion throughou 
the South is favorable to the development of its institutions of higher learning, 
Legislative appropriations, despite the periods of depression, have tended 
to grow; while the performance of private donors has been very creditable. 
One should keep in mind in comparing the South with the East and tha 
Mid-West that the latter are the richest areas on the globe. As Southerr 
communities increase in wealth, so the institutions will grow in stature and 
be better able to care for their staff members. One suspects, so far as the 
state institutions are concerned, that legislative support will not increase 
during the next twenty years as it has in the past twenty years. Income fro 
endowment funds, too, will tend to diminish rather than increase. It be- 
hooves each institution, therefore, to scan its expenditures carefully, striving 
to ascertain whether or not the large proportion of its total disbursements is 
being expended for primary educational costs such as instruction, laborato 
equipment, and the library. 

Because of the low salary scales in the academic profession, it is desirablel 
for the institutions to maintain a substantial plan of faculty retirement. 
A few Southern institutions are members of the Teachers Annuity and In-1 
surance Association of New York. By paying monthly five per cent of his salary’ 
and by means of an institutional contribution of the same amount, it is pos-s 
sible that the average annuitant can in twenty-five years secure a retirement 
allowance of more than $1,000 per annum. In certain institutions where 
the salaries are higher the retirement allowance will approach one-half the 
salary. ‘This is, of course, the goal to be reached. Many Southern states 
have retirement plans for all state employees. Although the built-up re= 
tirement allowance in such cases is not as large, certain state institutions 
have worked out a supplementary retirement allowance to augment that of 
the state pensions system. On the whole, it is not only fair, but wise, for 
an institution to arrange retirement benefits for the members of its faculty’ 

In addition to salary and retirement provisions faculty members are in- 
terested in provisions for advancement. Most institutions assure staff mem- 
bers that when the rank of associate professor is reached the incumbent en- 
joys permanent tenure. Ordinarily this appointment is preceded by a term 
as instructor of three or four years, and by two terms of the same duration 
as assistant professor. Many institutions follow a general rule that no more 
than 25 per cent of the staff shall be full professors, nor more than 40 per 
cent full professors and associate professors, and no more than 75 per cent 
full professors, associate professors, and assistant professors. On the other 
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ad the percentage of instructors should not greatly exceed 25 per cent. 
8 obivious that not all those appointed as instructors or continued as as- 
jant professors can hope to attain the associate-professor rank. Other 
titutions will not promote to the associate—or full-professor rank until a 
ancy has occurred through transfer, retirement, or death. In view of 
fact that some of the younger men must seek positions elsewhere, the 
mapetition for advancement is quite keen. Consequently, it is essential 
\t the institution keep the younger men informed of their status as their 
B of service continue. 

’ teacher on one year probation who cannot be continued should be given 
tice about February 1, and all other teachers who cannot be retained 
suld be given a whole year’s notice in order that ample time may be had 
seek a new position. This procedure gives a certain stability to academic 
) that all its members value. Summary dismissal in such circumstances is, 
the eyes of the academic profession, intolerable. 

jn passing it might be said that certain state institutions are not permitted 
prant a contract that is binding for more than one year. However, the 
ciple of academic tenure is not entirely contractual in its nature. In 
institutions academic tenure is implied as a mutual moral obligation 
should be accepted as such by all parties involved. 

ixcept in cases of moral turpitude, which are generally handled by the 
ministration, non-retention is decided upon by the department with 
lich the teacher is associated. In the case of the instructor or assistant 
? essor, the decision usually rests with his departmental associates in the 
ber ranks. The decision to terminate the services of a professor on perma- 
\t tenure is a serious one since presumably such a person has already 
sfied all the tests of the institution before receiving such an appointment. 
such a case the burden of proof rests upon the institution. Incom- 
ence and disloyalty are the two most common charges that involve dis- 
sal in the higher ranks. Both are serious charges, and both are ordinarily 
icult to establish. The professor should always be given a full hearing 
an advisory committee of the faculty should be permitted to participate. 
> practice from institution to institution varies. Sometimes the dean 
es the final decision, sometimes the president. At times members of the 
utive committee of the governing board participate, since the ultimate 
er over appointments and dismissals resides in them. In many institu- 
s the notice terminating the appointment is actually sent by the secretary 
eboard. However, it is accepted academic practice that there be faculty 
esentation when such a case is tried. Failure to provide for it exposes 
{governing board to charges of arbitrariness, amounting to injustice. 
feed, many institutions prefer “‘to sit out” unfortunate appointments 
1er than try to establish incompetence. Presumably, see regard it es 
ter policy in the long run to harbor a certain amount of “dead wood 
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than to defy strongly established academic practice. Others attempt tc 
solve the problem by pensioning the inadequate professor. 

Colleges and universities, no matter how small or how straitened in cir- 
cumstances, do not need to be intellectual graveyards. No institution that is 
striving to create an environment of learning and to maintain a first-rate 
teaching faculty can afford not to encourage and support investigation, dis. 
covery, and creative effort among the faculty. The actual cost of creating an 
environment favorable to research is not large. In an average college faculty 
of one hundred members about one-fifth are interested in such matters. I 
the administration could set aside about $5,000 per annum for grants-in-aici 
of research for each one hundred faculty members, not only would a variety 
of needs be served but actually the investment would yield a large return iri 
the enhancement of the reputation of the institution. With but small en+ 
couragement in the form of secretarial help, statistical and technical as 
sistance, travel aids, expenses while living in the field, especially during the 
summer, the latent intellectual curiosity of many faculty members woulcl 
come alive. At the present time too much valuable research training is 
literally going to waste in our institutions. In addition, it is no exaggeration 
to state that there are research interests that are peculiarly appropriate td 
every institution, and it seems almost a betrayal of trust that such challenge 
are permitted to go by default. If every institution maintaining an athletic 
scholarship program to care for forty or fifty boys were to support a facultyt 
grant-in-aid of research program of far more modest proportions, research 
among our Southern institutions would receive a tremendous impetus. 


An institution is not great because it is large or because of a huge enroll. 
ment. It is not great because of its large endowment or its large legislative 
appropriation. It is not great because of its unbeaten teams or because o« 
its new gymnasium. Indeed, there are many small colleges in this coun 
that command far higher respect than many large universities. Invaribly 
one finds there a faculty composed of men who love learning and who de\ 
light in teaching. Their salaries may not be high but they know that the 
institution always has in mind their welfare. This interest and the securityt 
of tenure, in spite of higher salaries outside, tend to attract capable peoples 
They are satisfied to invest their lives in such an institution. A few mer 
leave, tempted from time to time by higher salaries, but more often, perhaps» 
to become associated with universities whose finer libraries and excellent 
scientific equipment are indispensible for the proper cultivation of som« 
abiding intellectual interest. It is always a surprise, however, to witness the 
holding power of the really first-rate small college. Such colleges, too" 
where there are to be found in abundant measure the things of the spirit 
have a tremendous drawing power among parents and students extending 


from generation to generation. Indeed, it is an honor in itself to win adi 
mission to such institutions. 


| 
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‘In conclusion, certain questions of some importance might be raised re- 


irding academic relationships: 


‘1. How can we keep the governing boards of private institutions from 
coming self-perpetuating? How can we have a better method of appoint- 


snt for governing boards in public institutions? 


)2. Assuming that faculty representation upon the governing board is 
ely to result in failure, would it be feasible to include in university govern- 
4ce a number of board-faculty “conference”? committees upon such matters 
) faculty development, student life, physical plant irmprovement, research 
fograms, and so on? 


i 3. Faculty members frequently complain that they are “kept in the dark”? 
th respect to administrative policies. Frankly, what form should commun- 
fation between faculty and administration take in order that the cause for 
‘ch mistrust may be eliminated? 


4. Should faculty committee work be eliminated in so far as possible in 
der to permit faculty members more time for study and research or should 
le system of responsible faculty-elected committees be extended? Whose 
jult is it that stated monthly faculty meetings are tending to disappear from 
ir institutions? 


| 5. Just as an expanding physical plant can “‘devour”’ an institution to the 
ttent of limiting severely the faculty salary schedule, so also can the multipli- 
ition of courses and departmental expansion. Is it the duty of the faculty 
examine into matters like this? The introduction of expensive teaching 
sethods such as tutorial systems and honors courses are also said to be an 
fluence in keeping salaries low in institutions of limited income. 


6. Has the grant-in-aid of research system proven its worth to the individ- 
al faculty member and to the institution where it has been tried, or do born- 
search men “produce” regardless of encouragement? 

4. Is university government arbitrary, willy-nilly, or operating demo- 
atically through a crude system of checks and balances that need contin- 
y to be redefined and overhauled? 


CHAPTER X 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The better institutions of higher learning have always been concerned with! 
the individual development of their students. Many personnel services have" 
in the past been performed by faculty members and administrators. Whenr 
the student body was small and the curriculum less complex it was possible. 
for the faculty to deal individually with students without a formal organiza-i 
tion concerned with student needs. But with the tremendous increases int 
enrollment and the complexity of the college curriculum there has arisen az 
need for integrated personnel services. 

These student personnel services constitute a fundamental function of ther 
educational program. Whatever can be done to help the individual relate 
his varied interests and activities, develop consistent purposes, and acquire 
proficiency in working with others toward common goals will be student: 
personnel work in practice. 

The concept of student personnel services therefore represents a broad } 
educational objective which cannot be achieved merely by establishing a: 
“counseling program,” or opening a ‘‘counseling office,” or employing a: 
“counseling specialist.” Such facilities are needed; but if they are the focus: 
of attention, the result will be incomplete. It is necessary that the faculty ; 
and administrators have an interest in students which will permeate all. 
purposes and procedures of the institution. From this point of view, the: 
student is an individual whose usefulness as a citizen depends upon the: 
complete development of his attitudes, skills, and purposes and upon the: 
interrelation of his thought, feeling, and action. 

An effective student personnel program is the outgrowth of careful study | 
and long-range planning on the part of the institution which it serves. It 
cannot be set up in imitation of another successful program, but must be: 
worked out in terms of the common needs of the students, the resources of | 
the institution, and the purposes for which it exists. 

Student personnel work may best be described in terms of the various 
specific activities which must be carried out to meet student needs. Through- 
out the remainder of this report the most important of these activities will be 
discussed briefly, with some suggestions on how to meet the needs of students. 


Selection and Admission of Students 


Helping a student select an institution which best meets his needs and for 


which he is adequately prepared is the joint responsibility of the college and 
of the high school. 
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tt is the responsibility of each college to analyze its specific functions, 
ake clear its requirements for admission, and interpret accurately its ideals 
‘ aims. ‘his information should be easily accessible to high school 
tchers and administrators, should be reinterpreted for them periodically, 


should be in nature unquestionably clear, factual, and objective. 

[t is the responsibility of the high school to ascertain the educational pur- 
jse and capacity of each student and from his freshman year to help the 
spective college student prepare for the institution he may wish to at- 


stwar conditions. Confronted with the great numbers who seek edu- 
hon, each institution must make its own temporary adjustments in re- 
lirements for entrance. 


2. Normally, these requirements vary with institutions according to their 


ective process, they should consider the following in compiling informa- 
about prospective students: (a) academic record of high school work, 
| scores on achievement and aptitude tests, (c) health record of student and 
thorough medical examination, (d) recommendation from the high school 
mcipal based on a knowledge of the student and an understanding of the 
uracter of the college, (e) personal information blank filled out by the 
ident giving a resumé of his experience and interests, (f) several personal 
ommendation. 

it should be emphasized that no one source provides an adequate basis 
judgment of the student but that all of them will give some indication of a 
ident’s abilities, capacities, and fitness for the institution. 


Orientation 


Drientation, frequently begun during “Freshman Week,” is considered 
€ as an educative process. The program should be organized to aid the 
dent in making adjustments to a new physical environment, in forming 
iv social relationships, in recognizing and assuming his own responsibilities 
regard to the academic and extra-curricular programs, and in under- 
ding the services available to him for working out his problems. 

onsideration should be given to the timing of such a program. As soon 
possible, definite means should be provided to acquaint the student with 
new physical surroundings. Moreover, recognition should be given his 
mediate needs to understand the regulations, traditions, and attitudes 
erning his new social relationships, to become familiar with the services 
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provided by the institution, and to formulate his own academic and extra: 
curricular procedures. 

Registration particularly requires careful and detailed planning. LEack 
institution must work out its own methods, but certain desirable considera 
tions are presented. 

1. The student should have information which clearly states the require’ 
ments for the degree and explains courses of study so that he may work out: 
tentative program before he seeks counseling. 

2. The student should have an opportunity to discuss his plan with ax 
informed adviser before he makes his final choices. 

3. The adviser should have access to information about the student. 

The orientation program, which is most effective when it is closely re 
lated to other personnel services, should provide for immediate needs ane 
should anticipate the needs of the student throughout the first year. For ex 
ample, the student’s need for assistance in working out an economical tim: 
schedule or in forming new habits of study could be more adequately met 
when such assistance is provided at appropriate times as well as at the begin 
ning of the term. 


Development Through Extra-Curricular Activities 


Because the student develops emotionally and intellectually through a: 
of his relationships, it is important that his extra-curricular activities b. 
planned with a view toward stimulating growth of (1) physical skills ans 
abilities, (2) qualities of leadership, (3) creative talents, (4) social interests 
(5) civic interests, (6) spiritual resources. 

The interest of the student in his own education will be greater if he has : 
part in analyzing his educational problems and in formulating plans fe 
solving them. Since participation in planning is a key to high morale 
motivation, and loyalty in any group enterprise, it is in itself a valuabk 
educational experience. 

The student should learn to evaluate his own activities and to assume ra 
sponsibility in planning them, but the degree of responsibility must be com 
mensurate with his experience and his maturity. 

Because the student often needs help, direction, and supervision in evalu 
ating his extra-curricular activities, and because the final responsibility fe 
the success or failure of the program falls upon the college, a plan for di 
recting, supervising, and limiting participation in such activities is recom 
mended. This plan should be decided upon codperatively by students an 
faculty advisers. 


Development Through Social Relationships 


The social program is the responsibility of the entire college and shoul. 
be planned and participated in by the administration, the faculty, and th 
students. The activities should be varied enough to appeal to all types ¢ 
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Berests and tastes and frequent enough to provide adequate diversion. 
4 a part of the educative process these social activities may well be con- 
dered laboratories for social discovery and growth. Through them the 
Hidents can develop social poise and self-confidence and can learn to ad- 
st more easily to the demands of social groups. 
In administering the social program the students should have a very defi- 
te part. They should have an opportunity to express their desires, evaluate 
eir experiences, and formulate plans for the execution of the social pro- 


Education for mies Living 


|the students. The health program must be extensive enough to care for 
ll the students, and the physical education facilities must be adequate to 
rovide suitable activities for each individual. The conventional procedures 
securing medical records from the family physician and health records 
fm the high school, of giving medical examinations on entrance, and of 
toviding nurses and medical care in illness and emergencies are essential. 
iIn addition to these services, the college should accept the responsibility 
ir counseling each student to ensure his adoption of a mature attitude to- 
ard his own health needs. Genuine maturity means the ability to exercise 
telligent self-discipline in working, sleeping, exercising, and eating. It 
ognizes the weakness in a false sense of independence that results from 
regularities, dissipation, and self-indulgence. These services may be ren- 
ered in codperation with the teachers of personal hygiene, the medical 
ficers, the dietitians, and the members of the foods staff. 

The members of the health staff and the physical education staff should be 
nosen for their professional and personal qualifications as are the other 
embers of the faculty. They should be imbued with the philosophy of 
ysical education which emphasizes the achievement of greater personal 
appiness and social usefulness through the possession of appropriate physi- 
skills and a sound attitude toward health. 

The members of these staffs should be qualified to assume the following 
isponsibilities: 

1. To recognize traits of leadership or evidence of outstanding strength, 
ndurance, or dexterity; 

2. To detect social, emotional, or physical deficiencies or peculiarities 
d to refer this information to the personnel workers; 

3. To make adequate health records which include outstanding achieve- 
ents and honors, or the extent of a student’s participation in activities. 
Students may need special help in overcoming emotional difficulties that 
e derived from earlier faulty adjustment to important life situations. To 
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this end certain rather specialized resources should be provided. The staf 
member who discharges this function should correlate his work with that o: 
other personnel services. Identification of the student’s difficulties shoule 
be followed by a planned remedial program. 


The following are suggested general aims of a mental hygiene program) 
1. To assist all students in effecting satisfactory personal adjustmentst 


2. To forestall, if possible, the development of nervous tension and tc 
minimize such partial failures as emerge later in unhappiness; 

3. To give advice that is not too technical and involved and that will mee: 
the student’s interests; 

4. To orient all members of the college community to the nature of com) 
petent counseling and to reduce attitudes of fear, shame, and suspicion to) 
ward it. 

Vocational Guidance 


The importance of vocational guidance as a student personnel service i 
evidenced by the high mortality rate in higher education. This is true ir 
spite of the fact that the students in institutions of higher learning are po: 
tentially capable of self-direction and of discovering their own educationa 
and vocational goals. 

Vocational guidance has been defined as the process of assisting the in4 
dividual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon it, and progres: 
in it. This process should be started in the secondary schools, or earlier, no’ 
that the individual necessarily make a specific choice of occupation, bu’ 
that he explore the world of work and know more about specific require: 
ments for various occupations. This process should also be carried on dur- 
ing the first years of college and should culminate in clarifying the student’: 
vocational objectives. This does not mean telling or prescribing. It is not 
the function of the vocational counselor to tell the student what vocation he i: 
to select; rather it is his function to help the student discover what he may 
expect if he selects a particular vocation. After the student has chosen ar 
occupation, he must prepare for it. Here sound educational guidance is 
essential, for it is important that the student get the best education com: 
mensurate with his abilities and capacities. After the student has been placec 
in the job, a carefully planned follow-up program is necessary to evaluate 
the student’s training and to help him progress in his work. 

There are various ways to stimulate and aid students in thinking througl 
their vocational objectives. Some of them are the use of audio-visual ma: 
terial, career conferences, trips, work experiences, reading about specia 
vocations, reading biographies of individuals, and talking with persons en 
gaged in a particular type of work. 

It is the function of the counselor to help the student analyze his asa 
and liabilities, and also the requirements of the job in terms of mental, phy 
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ul, social, moral, and economic considerations. In helping him analyze 
abilities the counselor will have to draw upon a number of sources—the 
dent’s previous experience, interests, abilities, and capacities. Some of 
} information will be subjective and some objective. The use of tests for 
ermining innate capacities, acquired skills and abilities, interests, and 
sonality traits, may play an important part in the process; but it is well 
femember that tests are only one phase of evaluating a student to aid him 
aking wise vocational decisions. 


Testing Services 


rhe use of psychological tests in a student personnel program must be 
apted to the needs of students and the institution. A sound testing pro- 
is an attempt to understand a student from an objective point of view 
jontrasted with the subjective data assembled about a student. 


‘here are various ways in which tests may be classified, but in general 
y fall into five groups listed as follows: 

Intelligence tests or scholastic aptitude tests measure the capacity to 
hhage symbols, word meanings, and relationships. 

| Achievement tests measure acquired skill or proficiency in subject- 
tter or some trade. 

| Special aptitude tests measure musical, artistic, mechanical, clerical, 
pry, and motor capacities. 

Interest inventories are available to determine the individual’s likes 
) dislikes in various areas. 

Personality tests and questionnaires have been developed in an at- 
ot to measure the behavior of the individual. 


ests are developed to measure specific things; it is necessary, therefore, to 
de what one is attempting to measure before selecting the measuring 
e. The selection, administration, and scoring of tests is a technical 
er, to be supervised by persons trained in psychology. Tests are not 
lly well standardized, and due discretion should be exercised to make 
that the tests used will meet acceptable standards cf validity and re- 
ility. 

testing program has merit to the degree to which the results are evalu- 
and used in the counseling of students. Each of the types of tests listed 
e has its peculiar objective in determining the needs of the individual. 
e testing program is not an end itself. ‘Too frequently a battery of tests 
ven to students and very little is done with the results. One function 
a testing service may provide is to work with and through faculty 
ittees on achievement tests for sectioning students if that is the policy 
Se institution. Another function is to provide faculty members, coun- 


39 
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selors, deans, and other administrative officers with test results and the i 
terpretations of these results to be used in counseling students. A thi 
function of the testing service is to make special diagnoses and propose trea 
ment of certain types of difficulties such as reading disabilities, emotion 
problems, and chronic failure which may be on a level too difficult for tk 
average faculty counselor. A representative of the testing service mig] 
hold a series of case study conferences on typical cases and special proble: 
cases to instruct the faculty counselors in analysis of test data. 


Housing 


In the residential college, some of the most important outcomes in the d 
velopment of students can be attained through experience in the dormitor 
residence hall, fraternity house, or sorority house. In these situations, st: 
dents actually live together and major gains in personality development az 
general maturation can often be made through the necessary give and ta: 
of codperative living. 

Another point of major significance is that the communal life of colle: 
residences may frequently bring into clear focus the faulty adjustments ar 
immaturity of certain students. 


The dormitory is therefore both a training ground for the development: 
social poise and facility in personal relationships and also an excellent e 
vironment for the early detection of inadequate patterns of adjustment. T] 
adequate personnel program helps the student make use of these opport 
nities for personality development. It also provides assistance for tha 
students who are immature or have difficulty in adjusting to communal lil 


In addition to these educational values, housing is, from a physical a% 
mental point of view, a very important factor in the attainment of the st: 
dent’s specific educational objectives. A young person who is poorly or w 
hygienically housed can not make maximum progress in his academic wo 


Housing must be considered one of the fundamental phases of personr 
service, and its supervision and direction should be codrdinated with otk 
personnel functions. An increasing number of institutions are meeting t) 
need by the provision of dormitory counselors who are trained in person 
work and who can furnish leadership and direction while serving as t 
connecting link between housing and the general personnel program. F 
gardless of the procedure followed, there should be close codperation ai 
opportunity for ready clearance of information between those who superv” 
housing and those engaged in codrdinating the total personnel progr : 
It is important that house mothers and dormitory counselors be selected 


personnel considerations in mind and that they work ae with the cou 
seling service. 
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i Records 


\Every college is obligated to keep an accurate record of each student. As 
beginning, it should secure a cumulative record from the high school. It 
fould assemble data which will reveal the capacity, the growth and de- 
lopment, and the achievements of each individual. Accurate and com- 

hensive records are so important to the college and to the student that 
ey should be the responsibility of designated persons who enter all ma- 
Mal and keep the necessary information up-to-date. Records should be 
sible, easy to interpret, and as concise as possible. 


‘The form of record used must be determined by the institution itself. The 
ficial records which are usually maintained by the Registrar are of vital 
fee rtance since they constitute the permanent evidence of academic prog- 
, upon which such matters as graduation and transfer are based. How- 
er, these records are not adequate to meet the needs of a personnel pro- 
am, which requires a far more comprehensive and personalized type of 
Sormation. ‘The student personnel record should be a cumulative docu- 
tnt which is more accessible and more widely used than the official aca- 


mic record. 


t will be necessary for each institution to develop its personnel records in 
ims of its personnel program. Good records of this sort are expensive, but 
by can be of trernendous value to personnel work if they are functional in 
ture, properly maintained, and widely used. There may well be several 
is of personnel records such as those maintained by the deans of men and 
fmen, by the health service, or by the counseling service. ‘The completeness 
these records will depend upon the facilities of each college. The record 
tem should be designed codperatively by all persons concerned with 
‘sonnel service and the entire system should be coérdinated by the in- 
jidual who is responsible for the personnel function, to the end that maxi- 
im and minimum overlapping may be achieved. 


Che total record system should contain all information that the college can 
to assist the student. Essential items are: 

'. Factual information about family background, significant experiences 
1 affiliations; 

». Test scores with sufficient interpretation to make their meaning clear; 
}. Complete academic record in chronological order; 

. Academic honors; 

. Offices held, recognition received for service, and participation in 
anizations; 

}. Health record; 

', Military service record; 

3. Employment record and vocational aims; 

». Record of disciplinary actions; 


l 
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Records should be evaluated in terms of the contribution they can make: 
to the attainment of personnel objectives. They should be easily available! 
for constant use; but they should be accessible only to members of the ad- 
ministration, personnel officers, and members of the faculty who have been: 
trained to use personnel data in the counseling of students. 


Placement - 


The college is concerned with helping the student make a satisfactory 
transition from school to work. A placement bureau should be an integral 
part of a student personnel program. There are two aspects of this service: 
(1) placing students in part-time employment while attending college, or in 
temporary jobs such as vacation employment, or on jobs incidental to a co- 
operative program; (2) helping students secure permanent employment. 

The placement bureau is a means of bringing employer and employee intc 
contact easily and efficiently. The basic requirement for good employment 
procedure is that the candidates referred to an employer meet the qualifica4 
tions for the specific job. To this end the bureau must assume responsibility: 
for collecting the information needed and for keeping records for each reg 
istrant up to date. These records should include biographical data, edu- 
cation and training, work experience, and recommendations from faculty 
members, previous employers, and others. The bureau should also secure 
specific information from employers concerning job openings. In keeping 
records, scheduling appointments with prospective employers, and sim: 
ilar functions, the placement bureau should be administratively centraa 
lized; in working with and through various departments of the college ii 
should be decentralized. 

A periodic follow-up of individuals placed is essential. This enables the 
bureau to recommend candidates for subsequent placement and to determine 
the effectiveness of each placement. It promotes good relations with em: 
ployers. It also provides a means of securing data for evaluation of the cur1 
riculum. From these, recommendations for improving the curriculunt 
might emerge. 

The employment bureau should be an agency for building good publid 
relations with students who drop out, those who have graduated, and emer 
ployers. 

Administration of the Student Personnel Program 


As individuals vary in the range of their interests and abilities, so wili 
institutions vary in the extent and the amount of student personnel servic? 
which they can provide. Some aspects of this service may be already organt 
ized and staffed, while others may need to be added or expanded. Each 
institution should determine its own needs and establish its own program 
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‘he faculty and administration should determine the policies governing the 
rogram. It is imperative that adequate funds be allocated for these pur- 
ili 
The student personnel program must be headed up by one person so that 
may be administered effectively. In some institutions this person is ap- 
inted by the president and is responsible to the administration for carrying 
jut personnel policies. In other institutions a personnel council or board is 
pointed, and its executive officer has this responsibility. 
| It is the duty of this person to codrdinate the various personnel functions 
the compus and to see that effective use is made of the facilities already 
vailable. He will enlist the aid of those members of the faculty and staff 
ho are qualified by their interests and aptitudes, and he will supervise 
leir in-service information and services among personnel workers, faculty 
sembers, business officers, and student government representatives. He 
ill utilize every opportunity to further the personnel point of view which 
| the stne qua non of personnel service. 


) No plan of personnel work is static. The procedures, techniques, needs of 
jadents, and objectives of the program should be evaluated periodically by 
fculty, administration, and students. Research is an important function of 
jstitutions of higher learning and should be applied to the procedures and 
ethodology of personnel work. 

From time to time the administration should provide funds and personnel 
i an intensive analysis of student needs. A liberal sampling on a case 
jidy basis of adjustment problems of college graduates will reveal the type 
i skills and experiences which should have been included in the college edu- 
ition. Most institutions give lip service to the objective of preparing for 
tizenship, family life, and vocation, without studying in any scientific way 
fe needs of the student or the results. An enterprise as extensive as college 
Sucation can no longer take the efficacy of its methods for granted. The 
)st-graduate life of its students is the testing ground which should be ana- 
zed. 
|Likewise, funds should be provided for the intensive study of various 
Apects of the student’s experiences while in college. Facts should be at 
Ind before policies are determined concerning student employment, 
4rmitory supervision, methods of instruction, supervision of student ac- 
Fities, changes in curriculum. 

‘In the conduct of in-service education of staff personnel some colleges have 
nd of value a pre-term faculty conference in which the older members of 
& staff acquaint the new members with the methods in student work which 
lve been developed. Other colleges encourage staff members to consider 
joblems in seminar manner throughout the year. Still others employ 
tmmittees during the summer periods to work full time at the analysis of 
yctain problems of student adjustment. Some institutions which have ad- 
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visory plans in which large numbers of the faculty participate arrange train 
ing seminars for their advisers. 

Leaves of absence for special study or other experience, staff visits to othe 
campuses, an examination of personnel methods in non-academic fields, an: 
the constant encouragement of individual and group research in these prob 
lems are other approaches which can be provided for and encouraged b 
the administration. Ca eo 

In conclusion, it should be repeated that student personnel service is no 
an isolated function to be relegated to a counseling office. It is an emphasi 
important to all educational planning and procedures. It should distinguis 
the policies of top administrators and it should permeate the objectives an 
methods of all staff members. It is expressed through special services fc 
special needs. Finally, it is to be evaluated in terms of the quality of livin 
of the students and faculty members of the college. 


———— 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LIBRARY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Introduction 


J 

In the First Work Conference on Higher Education, held at the University 
1 the South, July 6-19, 1941, no librarians were invited to participate. 
vidently, however, the most important matter of the use of books in college 
jaching was generally discussed, for in the Report of Group I, “Improvement 
| Instruction,” (III, B,6) this brief item, along with many others, was in- 
juded: ‘Of primary importance in the improvement of instruction [is] 
rovision by the administration of adequate library facilities and by the 
iculty for making the library the center of much of the instruction.” That 
his statement bore fruit is best evidenced by the fact that at the Second Con- 
ence (June 21-27, 1942) six librarians were asked to attend as special 


) Again, and quite reasonably, the chief consideration to libraries was given 
7 Group I, “The Improvement of Instruction.” Out of 120 suggestions 
‘garding the choice of areas of study within this group, “The Library in 
le Improvement of Instruction” received a wide majority. Consequently, 
ir several days college presidents, deans, and professors, together with the 
signed library consultants, discussed administrative and instructional pro- 
idures and appraisals, advocating ways and means, wherever possible, of ef- 
ictively integrating library facilities with the many and varied educational 
rocesses of the college program. The resulting study, ‘““The Relation of the 
ibrary to Instruction,’’ as prepared by administrators, teachers, and libra- 
ans, and afterwards published in detail as a section of the “Report of Group 
> General Report of the Second Work Conference on Higher Education, (pp.11-1 5); 
lows: 

The Relation of the Library to Instruction 


During the past two decades, the major interest in college libraries has 
ven in their growth, in suitable buildings, and in librarians technically 
ained. At present, the prime concern of college teachers, librarians, and 
ministrators is in the effective integration of the libra-y with the teaching 
‘ocesses. The achievement of such integration calls for a clarification of 
e functions of the college library and for continuous planning and coépera- 
m on the part of the administration, faculty, and a qualified library staff. 


— 


. Functions of the Library in the College Program 
A. To acquire and make available under favorable conditions an authoritative 
working collection of library materials (books, periodicals, maps, films, 
music, etc.), to vitalize instruction, and to enable the faculty to keep abreast 
of their subjects; _ 
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B. To provide basic reference sources in subjects taught and some general. 
reference material in all fields of knowledge; 

C. To provide an opportunity for the cultural development of students and 
faculty by supplying a collection of interesting general reading materials and 
by promoting their use; 

D. To meet essential needs of faculty members engaged in productive research! 
drawing upon interlibrary loans, microphotography, and resources of neigh 
boring libraries to help meet this need; 


E. To develop an effective library service and usage through active planning 
and coéperation of the faculty and a qualified library staff. 


The Responsibility of the College Administration 

The keynote in college library development now is securing intelligent use 
and making it an instrument of, and not a mere adjunct to, instruction. I 
Teaching with Books, Dr. Harvie Branscomb presents convincing evidence that iti 
many colleges about 25 per cent of the students never use the library and : 
larger percentage make only a negligible use of it. Moreover, in the work a 
many colleges (and especially in the work of some instructors) there is no posi: 
tive correlation between library usage and student scholarship as measure« 
by grades. The data indicate that in many institutions not sufficient use is mad« 
of the library. Many students are graduated without learning how to use, o% 
without using, the library. In contrast, he reports that there are colleges i: 
which the library plays a significant role in instruction and in the cultural del 
velopment of students. 

The administration is ultimately responsible for the conduct and character c 
the library. There are four specific services in addition to providing adequat: 
financial support which it should render: (a) to lead in clarifying the kind c 
library program needed; (b) to select the librarian best qualified to direct tha 
service; (c) to bring the librarian into a vital relationship with the educationa 
program; and (d) to insist that careful enrichment of the resources and use of th! 
library stand second in importance to good teaching. 


Role of the Faculty in Promoting Library Use 


If the resources and services of the library are to be effectively integrated witi 
the educational processes, the active codperation of the faculty and the library 
staff will be necessary in promoting the following types of usage: 


A. “Required” or “reserved” usage of books by students in groups, 2. ¢. whoh 


classes. If such usage is to be effective, the following conditions should EI 
met: 


1. Required reading should be organized and stated in a mimeographe: 
schedule by which students, the library staff, and instructor may } 
guided; | 

2. Required reading should be differentiated from optional reading am 
care should be taken to provide sufficient copies of the former; 

3. Reserved reading should be restricted to the most important materia 
bearing upon the courses; . 


4. Required reading should be adjusted to the ability and understandini 
of the students; . 

5. The librarian should coéperate with the instructor by reporting frequent 
on the circulation of each reserved title and on difficulties and enthusiasnr 
expressed by the students; 


B. 


E. 
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A second type of usage which the faculty should encourage and direct with 
the assistance of the library staff is the individualizing of instruction through 
honors courses, independent reading, term and research papers. In the last 
analysis, education is individual—the development of curiosity and the 
fundamental intellectual interests which will stimulate continued study and 
improvement throughout life; 


. A third type of library usage can be achieved through the reference services 


and references sources such as indexes to periodical literature, catalogs, 
bibliographies, encyclopedias, and year-books. (In the educational process, 
over a period of years, faculty members have taken an increasing interest in 
reserve use, but they have not shown the same concern in the reference re- 
sources and services of the library. The training of students to use the library 
effectively should be a consideration in all courses. In such training the 
members of the faculty and the librarian should codperate and share re- 
sponsibility. Reference resources and services should be planned and used 
to make instruction effective and to promote the cultural development of 
the student.); 


. The faculty and library staff should encourage recreational and general 


reading among students as a part of the college program. Students should 
be given as much direct access to books as possible even though it entails 
some loss; 

Library tests should be given to new students to determine their ability to 
use the library and should be followed by such instruction as is needed. 


. Book Collections 


In the past, too much emphasis has been placed upon the size rather than 


. upon the quality of book collections in college libraries. ‘The chief concern now 
should be to select the best material available to improve instruction and to 
further the cultural growth of students and faculty. 


A. 


B. 


ma 


Greater emphasis should be placed upon the selection of books by all members 
of each academic department: no single person should dominate selection; 


In order to encourage continuous participation in book selection by all 
faculty members, funds should be allotted to each department according to 
its needs; : 


. The subject phase of the reference collection should be developed with the 


aid of faculty; 


. The faculty, library staff, and students should participate in selecting books 


for recreational and general or cultural reading; 


. Rare books should not be bought by the college library at the expense of 


acquiring the authoritative book resources essential to vital instruction; 


. The librarian and his staff should assist the faculty in the process of selecting 


books by making available helpful bibliographical tools and lists: library 
holdings should be checked systematically against authoritative lists; 


. The librarian should promote a balanced development of the book collection; 
. The librarians should exercise particular care that each faculty member is 


notified of the arrival of books he has requested or is especially interested in: 
classified mimeographed lists of new acquisitions should be distributed to all 
faculty members every fortnight and should be posted for the convenience of 
students and new acquisitions should be placed on display before they are 


shelved in the stacks; 
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I. Curriculum committees should not admit new courses in fields in which the 
library’s resources are inadequate; 


J. In general, departmental libraries should be discouraged in the small college; 
especially in the social sciences and humanities. 


V. The Library Staff 
The library staff should be adequately trained, not only technically, but 
academically. This is essential to effective codperation on a basis of mutua: 
understanding and respect with the faculty in instruction and in the promotion 
of the cultural development of students. 


A. The library staff should be encouraged 
1. To take courses while employed in order to round out their academic ana 
professional education; 
. To take leaves for advanced study; 
. To participate in professional library organizations; 
. To contribute to library and educational literature; 
. To read widely in general and professional fields. 


Op OO N 


B. The librarian and his professional assistants should enjoy such academia 
status and administrative relations as will make them most useful to the int 
stitution. Toward this end, the librarian should be invited to serve on comt 
mittees concerned with instruction. 


The report on the library is presented in detail because it was the con 
sensus of the group that the role of the library in instruction is more sig 
nificant than is usually realized. 


As is indicated by the concluding paragraph of the Report, the codper+ 
ative summary received the approval of all participants. Copies of it were 
generously distributed to all institutions affiliated with the Southern As« 
sociation, and subsequent evidence indicates that the ideals and practices 
advocated were generally well received. Indeed, in many institutions tha 
Report has been extensively used by administrators, teachers, and librarians 
alike, not only for periodic reference, but as a constant guide for the imr 
provement of instruction, the clarification of functions, and for longtima 
planning. 

Acceptable though the Report may be, it cannot be expected to serve 
more than a trial period without re-study and, perhaps, revision or modifif 
cation. Only by continuous analysis will it remain alive and of maximum 
usefulness. Realizing this, the Executive Committee on Work Conference¢ 
decided, in planning for the Third Conference, that further coéperative ef: 
fort and thought should go into ‘“‘The Relation of the Library to Instruction’! 
in order (1) to bring it up to date by the incorporation of new ideas or prac 
tices, (2) to take advantage of the four-year trial period to which the Report 
has been subjected, and (3) again to give administrators, teachers, and lil 


brarians an opportunity to work together on this important problem for the 
mutual good of all. 
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I. Method of Approach 


Since the integration of library materials with the teaching processes 
an institution, like the strengthening and building of the library collection 
Pag calls for the codperative effort of almost everyone on the campus, from 
e chief administrator to the part-time instructor, a study involving library 
€ should include the viewpoints of many people in the hierarchy of teach- 
g. It was decided, therefore, that no revision or restudy of the 1942 Report 
ould be attempted without extending the opportunity of criticism and ad- 
ce to librarians and faculty representatives of the two hundred institutions 
higher learning within the Association. Consequently, in July, 1945, two 
tters outlining the proposed plans of the Executive Committee for a Third 
ork Conference were addressed, one to the Librarian of each affiliate col- 
ge or university and the other to the President, to be placed in the hands 
the Chairman of the Faculty Library Committee or a selected faculty 
presentative. Each letter requested that a re-examination of the 1942 
port be made and that “‘suggestions, criticisms, or comments concerning 
iditions or deletions”’ be offered. 

From librarians 121 replies were received and from chairmen of library 
mmittees (or faculty members) 88. Of these, roughly one-fourth offered 
) specific recommendations. Quite a number, however, indicated that the 
sport had done much to clarify viewpoints and to stimulate interest in the 
e of Library facilities. Almost all urged that further thought be directed 
the whole matter. 

The responses were extremely helpful in determining the extent to which 
e Report was meeting specific needs. Since many of the analyses dealt 
ith more than one topic, it is impossible to categorize them exactly, but 
e most frequently offered recommendations were generally in agreement on 
e merits, as well as the shortcomings, of the 1942 Report. In summary, the 
incipal overlapping criticisms may be tabulated as follows: 


I. How may the Report, which in general is adequate for almost all pur- 
ses, be made actually to function more effectively in the college program? 


II. Closer codéperation among teachers, librarians, and administrators 
ould be accomplished, if the library is to play its Signe role in higher 
ucation. 

(II. Greater use by students of library materials is, ultimately, the respon- 
vility of the teacher. 

IV. The need is urgent for more effective methods of instructing students 
the use of the library and of somehow encouraging them to read. 

V. The college administration should be made aware of the importance 
the library: financial support, sympathetic appreciation of its services, 
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recognition of its responsibilities, and a sufficiently large and well-educatee 
and well-paid staff are vital to a successful library program. 


VI. The quality of librarians should be improved. ‘““Properly”’ educatee 
librarians are needed to “command the confidence and support” of a faculty; 


VII. Much thought should go into the clarification of the functions of thé 
“reserved book’? section of the library. Is it needed and, if so, how can i 
best be made to serve satisfactorily teacher, student, and librarian? 


VIII. The library should expand its services beyond printed materials tc 
include all teaching aids, such as films, phonograph records, and other audios 
visual materials. 


Other suggestions, too infrequently reported to justify listing above 
included the need for advice on new library buildings, a clear explanatior 
of the duties of the library committee, and more information on depart: 
mental libraries. A few correspondents sought counsel on the purchase o¥ 
multiple copies of books for collateral reading by large classes. Others ex: 
pressed the need for a study of the library in its relation to the community 
and the region. And several evidenced a desire for the establishment of < 
committee of librarians within the Southern Association to meet annually 
with the association for the continued discussion of library problems. 

In addition to these composite expressions there were, of course, reference: 
to various attempts which have been made to put the 1942 Report into ac 
tion. Discussions of it at general faculty meetings or by smaller groups 
self-evaluation of library holdings by departmental faculty committees, anc 
advice from “outside library experts” were most frequently mentioned 
Without exception, these attempts were reported as favorable. 

Specific recommendations regarding textual changes of the 1942 Repor 
were also offered. For example, one correspondent suggested reversing 
“the effective integration of the library with the teaching processes’? to reac 
“effective integration of the teaching processes with the library.’’? Another 
stated that nothing can be done “to acquire and make available unde 
favorable conditions an authoritative collection of library materials” unti 
economic handicaps are overcome. “Authoritative” should be changed t¢ 
“recognized” in describing both book collections and lists, declared severa 
critics. “Give us a staff large enough,” wrote one librarian, ‘‘and we'll d 
the job.” “Our crying need is for better trained librarians—emphasiz« 
quality,” stated another. And one thought that a statement advocatin: 
periodic visits by librarians to other college and university libraries would b 
most helpful to all. 

Further distillation of the many appraisals from both teachers and li 
brarians leads to the general conclusion that the 1942 Report is in most re 
spects an admirable one. However, it needs now to be put into action b 
means of a tighter working relationship between administrator, teacher, ant 
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rarian. This implies for the administrator the adoption of a broader and 
re sympathetic understanding of the value of the library in all its phases 
d a willingness to support it financially and morally to the utmost of his 
lity. For the teacher it implies a realization of the fact that he, primarily, 
responsible for the quantity and quality of the books and other materials 
the library, as well as the use of them. And for the librarian it implies that, 
ne is to fulfill his proclaimed destiny as an indispensable service agent in 
»dern and future higher education, he will be forced somehow and soon 
undergird the purportedly crumbling foundations of his ‘professional 
ining”’ with a broader and sounder knowledge which will simultaneously 
ider him more useful to his college community and earn for him higher 
eem and confidence of his frateres in facultate. 


II, Analysis 


Section I, Method of Approach, presented for consideration before the Execu- 
€ Committee on Work Conferences, Atlanta, December 5-10, 1945 was 
animously approved. The Committee urged, however, that further com- 
nts, together with specific and, if possible, provocative recommendations 
‘discussion at the Third Work Conference, be affixed. Therefore, after 
reful study of the criticisms generously expressed by both classroom teach- 
.and librarians and quite mindful of the responsibility involved, the writer 
ers the following statement: 

If the 1942 Report on “The Relation of the Library to Instruction,” drawn 
as it was by administrators, teachers, and librarians alike, is in any sense 
savory, one suspects that the faults may in some measure be laid at the 
t of the over-zealous but nonetheless sincere librarians. In retrospect one 
ses that the Report, most certainly, though it does not say so, suggests that 
truction in higher education would be lifted to a much higher level if only 
s teacher would listen to the librarian. This implication, if indeed it is 
1erent, is an exceedingly unfortunate and unintentional one. Librarians 
> not teachers in the commonly accepted understanding of the term. That 
y are called upon in devious ways and constantly for instruction, no one 
nies; but by comparison with the classroom teacher, the librarian is an 
acator who should, by every means at his disposal, work conjointly with 
- teacher in accomplishing the educational objectives of the institution. 
this be so, then the library must always follow, not lead, except in certain 
ases of smart anticipation. And in the same sense, the librarian’s function 
0 serve, not necessarily to promote. 

[f the librarian’s role is thus acceptable, he should make of himself a wiser 
vant to higher education in all its many phases. This he cannot do, cer- 
nly, by setting himself up as an oracle to tell teachers how to teach, by 
ystantly vocalizing about his professional or academic status, by failing 
devise plans for making his materials easily useful, by condoning a system 
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of “training” that admittedly teaches him to do everything to or for book 
except read them, and, finally, by falling far short of somehow working ov 
an intelligent and feasible relationship between himself and his administra 
tion and faculty. 

And where shall the blame for these and other alleged shortcomings bh 
levelled? Many targets are possible. But, as one thinks of them, he think 
in circles: recruiting for librarianship is woefully inadequate, and goo, 
prospects do not always end up in the profession; pay is poor, usually lowe 
than that even of teachers; hours of work are generally long; the professior 
though markedly improved within the past quarter-century, in many place 
lacks “academic respectability’; and the large majority of libraries is notice 
ably understaffed, a condition which ofttimes deprives the educationall! 
competent librarian of the opportunity wisely to serve by drawing him inti 
a labyrinth of clerical minutiae. Over all hovers the omnipresent fact tha 
basically the deep-rooted system by which he is recruited and trained dos 
little to broaden or strengthen his possibilities. 

The librarian cannot be an ordinary person and be effective. To hin 
everybody on the college campus should be able to turn for educationa 
stimulation and guidance. His position, therefore, deserves to be an ex 
teemed one. Besides his ability to select and order books and an easy fa 
miliarity with certain technical skills (which, he must remember, are onh 
means to an end and not the end in themselves), the librarian should als! 
possess at least two indispensable qualities: personality and a knowledge 
books. As long ago as 1780 Cotton des Houssayes told the General Assembh 
of the Sorbonne that the librarian should have “‘an exact and precise knows 
edge of all the arts and sciences . . . and that exquisite politeness which cop 
ciliates the affection of his visitors while his merit secures their esteem.1 
And only recently, in his Teacher in America, Jacques Barzun asked, “‘Is it s 
arduous a task to learn the Dewey classification system and the use of bili 
liographies that there is no time left for librarians to learn about the insidd 
of the treasures they hoard?” 

Personality, unlike “training,” is not purchasable. Hence, a large shaw 
of the problem of improving the profession of librarianship rests on the r 
cruiting of desirable candidates. If offered proper financial and ae 
inducement these could be had; and, when found, they would have a low 
of knowledge and inquiring minds, a zeal to serve, and, not least, that “e 
quisite politeness” men call charm. Possessed of these fine qualities, it is b 
lieved, they could with comparative ease be molded into what one gener 
considers as ‘‘good librarians.’ 

There is yet no proof that the innate intelligence of librarians is secon 
to that of other educators. If poor recruiting only partly solves the questic 


of their shortcomings, then one should consider further w hy librarians 
the kind of librarians they are. 
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Obviously, the answer lies in their “‘training.”? One does not have to go 
x to find expressed over and over again varied attacks on the system of edu- 
iting for librarianship: its outmoded curricula and methods, its blind 
beisance to “‘union” regulations, its belief that certain courses are inviolable 
ecause they simple are, its passion for minutiae, its insistence that all li- 
rarians should be cut from the same pattern, its determination to make of 
s candidates galley slaves to techniques—to mention but a few. To put it 
nother way, evidence is plentiful to prove that the librarian is adequately 
ell trained to perform the duties for which he has been adequately well 
ined. The catch comes in the belated realization that he has been trained 
wr one thing and obligated to do others. No better proof of this alarming 
uth is needed than a reckoning of the frequency with which “untrained” 
rofessors have been recently appointed to responsible library positions. If 
dministrators, while scorning “‘professionally trained” librarians, are in- 
lined to prefer in their places faculty members with broad subject-field 
ackgrounds and teaching experience, librarians might do well to take 
articular notice. 
In 1697 Dr. Thomas Bray, the first advocate of public libraries in America, 
rote in Bibliothecae Americanae that since libraries “give requisite helps to 
onsiderable attainment in all the parts of necessary and useful knowledge,” 
: was impossible to believe that librarians “should be able to communicate 
> others, what they are not themselves first become masters of.” That 
‘atement is applicable today, even after two and a half centuries. It implies 
nat the time has come for the librarian to demand modification of a system 
rhich continues to make of him a mere check-boy in the parcel room of 
ulture. 
If the librarians is gradually to evolve into a more respected leader of his 
ampus or community, he will of necessity be bound to substitute intellectual 
ontent for esoteric ritual in the system that produces him. Out of the 
1etamorphosis would emerge a curriculum worthy of recognition. Once 
ais is accomplished, there would be no question about his meriting esteem 
nd no fear of academic, professional, or financial status. Indeed, he would 
e an educated librarian as well as a “‘trained” one; and he and his fellows, 
omposing the Library Faculty, perhaps, instead of the Library “Staff,” 
ould have earned their rightful places as educators in the hierarchy of 

odern learning. 

Even so, effective codrdination or integration of the college library with 

e instructional program would not be guaranteed. For the librarian alone, 
0 matter now intellectually competent or skillfully capable, could never 

complish this desired goal. For one thing, his position is in itself too 
ebulous. He is not considered a member of the teaching faculty. He does 
ot always enjoy the prerogatives of an administrative officer. He frequently 
as little or no voice in policy-making bodies of the institution and is usually 
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overlooked in the formation of such standard committees as the graduati 
or curriculum councils. Yet he is supposed in this persona non grata positiox 
to anticipate the need for, acquire, make easily accessible, administer, aye 
“to stimulate the use of” materials ranging from leaflets to phonograph 
records, according to the ephemeral tastes of hundreds of students and teach’ 
ers—and be charming withal. Moreover, he is in many instances the ons 
individual on the campus, besides the college president or dean, whose dutiei 
theoretically throw him in direct contact with all members of the colleg; 
community—including faculty wives! 

To perform all or any of his multifarious duties the librarian is powerles: 
without the willing codperation of the teacher and the administrator. Ne 
good college library can be a one-man show. Rather, it is more likely te 
be a three-ringed circus; and the chief administrative officer of the institutiom 
namely the president, occupies the central orbit and wields the big whip. 

The president’s responsibility for the progress as well as the charactey 
of the college library is ultimate. He must determine the type of librars 
service his institution needs, and through the selection of his instructon 
and librarians, see that this service is employed in all feasible phases of tht 
instructional program. ‘These responsibilities imply the engaging of a staf 
of intellectual quality and size and at salaries sufficient to insure the libraru 
service desired; the providing of an adequate annual budget for books 
periodicals, other materials, and equipment necessary for the satisfactory 
instructional and recreational programs of the institution; the selecting oa 
teachers who will codperate with himself, each other, and the library stafi 
in enriching and interpreting the resources of the library; the placing of hin 
librarians on such academic and professional levels, in accordance witht 
adopted standards, as will enable them to function fruitfully in the educa: 
tional programs; and, finally, the guiding of all into a merged and concerte« 
determination to make the library the center of intellectual life on tht 
campus. 

That these are weighty and abiding responsibilities no one may disbei 
lieve. Indeed, they encompass the very core of presidential duty, involving 
policies and finance, faculty and students. And one doubts that the college 
president, sincerely desirous of having his institution fulfill its chief obligatior 
of educating students into wise maturity and useful citizenship in an in 
creasingly complex society, will or can afford under any circumstances long 
to neglect them. 

Appreciation and use of good books on a college campus is largely gens 
erated, almost wholly, one is tempted to say, by the classroom instructon 
It is he who comes daily in contact with the ever-young and ofttimes eage’ 
minds of succeeding generations of students. It is he who is given the hourlt 
opportunity of stimulating interest in the best that has been said and though! 
in the world. Even a chance, perhaps off-hand, comment by him abouts é 
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gle book is more likely to induce his charges to read it than all the ““pub- 
ity posters” the librarian can plaster on the walls. Nothing is so enthus- 
tic as enthusiasm itself; and the talent for good teaching consists not only 
erudition, but of ardor as well—a communicable ardor for wanting others 
share with the teacher those treasures he himself has found to be interest- 
3, informational, or ennobling. Without this ardor—the current which 
ns the wheels of the library machine—staff, books, and building, as well, 
dose in but an empty and ineffectual vacuum of theory. 

Such enthusiasm for pointing the way to good books presupposes an ap- 
eciation of the importance of them in the educative process. In other 
ords, if books are vital to instruction, one must first himself make the dis- 
very before he may convey the benefit of it to others. Put bluntly, he 
10 does not himself put high value on learning by reading is not likely to 
ommend the practice to others. He would doubtless not agree that self- 
jucation through reading is the better part of instruction or that the teacher 
pnly the catalyzer in the educative process and not himself the final end. 
ppreciation of the value of books in education entails yet another sup- 
sition: the believer must see to it that books are available for appreci- 
on. In the long run the building of a good supporting library and good 
:ching go hand in hand. The teacher who attempts to do the latter while 
rorcing the former is fighting an uphill pull. 

The final responsibility, therefore, of the college teacher in constantly 
engthening library resources and interweaving them into his instructional 
gram, as has been said and is here repeated for emphasis, remains para- 
unt. If this is an institutional or divisional or departmental problem, 
s also most emphatically a personal problem. ‘The individual instructor 
)bligated to himself as a person and to the ethics of his profession to do all 
hin his power to guide his students into wise and useful maturity. En- 
raging them to use and understand and appreciate the printed word is 
ely a justifiable element of this obligation. It involves for the teacher 
bersonal familiarity with the library’s holdings in his area of major in- 
ests, a continual crusade for making these holdings broader, stronger, and 
ping them timely, and personally keeping abreast of new and worth 
ile publications by means of wide and constant examination of biblio- 
phical apparatus, including current reviews and other acquisitional 
des. It also involves working closely and willingly in many ways with the 
Jarians of his institution in attempting always to bring students and books 
ser together, personally guiding students to printed materials by both ex- 
Yple and precept, encouraging on the part of students a wide and easy 
iliarity with reading above and over that customarily considered obli- 
tory for class assignment, and actually spending time in the library with 
Hents, personally supervising their reading problems and lending them 
benefit of experience and wisdom. In summary, this obligation means 


10 
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exercising his every sincere effort to mold into a noble and workable one the 
two major elements of all learning—the teacher and those legacies of geniu: 


called the book. 

Unless the individual professor thus assumes his share of the responsibility 
professing unreservedly the virtues and power of books in the educative 
process, no institution of higher learning, however well administered, i 
likely ever to fulfill its complete obligation to the society which sanctions it 
being. 

Any attempt to appraise the college library, to justify its existence or ti 
advocate its usefulness leads one immediately, as has been suggested, to th’ 
librarian, the administrator, and the teacher alike. Without the one, th’ 
others are stymied. But together they can accomplish much. This is a 
it should be, for nowhere on the college campus is there so revealing a micrc: 
cosm as the library—a reflection of the hopes and aims and combined ex 
forts of all. 

III. Recommendations 


The Third Work Conference on Higher Education, Spartanburg, Jub 
23-31, 1946, unanimously approved and adopted the above study and offex 
the following specific recommendations for consideration by the Souther: 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


A. To Institutions 


1. That the administrator, teacher, and librarian keep before the: 
these principal goals: 


(a) Detailing specific ways and means by which the 1942 Report m 
be rendered increasingly active in the instructional program, 

(b) Coérdinating the efforts of the administrator, teacher, and 
brarian, and 


(c) Planning for more effective instruction in the use of the colle: 
library; 


2. That the teacher be forcefully reminded that in his hands rest larg 
(a) the responsibility for the quality of the library holdings, and (b) t 
responsibility for bringing student and book together in familiar relatio: 
ship for both profit and pleasure; 


3. That the administrator be forcefully urged (a) to devote further ti 
and thought toward a more appreciative understanding of the libre 
and its services, and (b) to demand their wise integration into the : 
structional program by lending them his unstinted moral and finani 
support and his all-important influence; | 
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: 4. That the librarian, sincerely desirous of becoming more educationally 
| helpful, use all possible means, including perhaps the following, better 
| to equip himself for the responsibilities of his office: 


(a) Concertedly striving for betterment of the system by which he is 

| now “‘trained,” 

(b) Actively enlisting desirable candidates into his profession, 

| (c) Seeking the continuous counsel of teachers and administrators in 

| determining how best he may serve them (see B, 13, below), 

: (d) Reading widely, accepting every chance for advanced study, 

| broadening his horizon by visits to other libraries, and by participating 

| in library and other professional organizations (see B, 13, below), 

(e) Taking advantage of the opportunity for in-service self-betterment 

by enrolling in college courses and visiting classes whenever possible, 
(f) Contributing to scholarly, professional, or general literature, and 

(g) By always remembering that he deals with people who judge him 
by his intelligent diagnosis of their desires, his knowledge of their 

needs, and his gracious capacity for service; 


5. That over-all plans be laid covering, as far as feasible, better methods 
of acquisition, preservation, and use of audio-visual materials as a part 
of college library program; 


6. That the “reserved book” section of the library, together with its 
several ramifications, including the multiple duplication of titles, be con- 
jointly discussed and that detailed data regarding contents, methods, and 
use be outlined; 

4. That consideration be given to the off-campus role of the library, in- 
cluding its relationship to other agencies within the community, such as 
alumni, clubs, etc.; 


8. That specific functions and duties of library committees be discussed, 
appraised, and concretely stated; 


g. That consideration be given to the joint development by teachers and 
librarians of “summer reading programs” designed (a) to induce stu- 
dents to utilize their vacation months for continued study and thus, (b) 
to extend the usefulness of the college library; and, finally, 


10. That administrators, teachers, and librarians take full advantage of 
the unique opportunity afforded by work conferences and other means 
to meet and work together in the future in a spirit of cordial fellowship 
for the mutual advantage of all. 


To the Association 
11. That a Committee on Libraries be appointed by the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education to study and, if considered necessary, 
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to recommend improvements of Article VIII, Standard Nine (Senior 
Colleges) and Ten (Junior Colleges), Standards of the Association, partic- 
ularly as they relate to (a) appropriations for books, periodicals, and 
binding, (b) salaries for librarians, and (c) the quality and quantity of 
volumes in the library collection; 


12. That a Committee on Libraries (perhaps the above) also be appointed 
by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education to consider the 
feasibility of incorporating into the Standards of the Association desirable 
counterparts for librarians of Standards Four, Five, and Six (Senior 
Colleges) and Five and Seven (Junior Colleges), particularly as they 
relate to training, service loads, remuneration, and tenure, and, 


13. That a Standing Committee on Libraries (perhaps the above) be: 
established by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education to: 
study and report continuously, according to Association policies, on all 
matters relating to the libraries of institutions of higher learning (see 
A, 4, c-d, above). 


CHAPTER XII 
COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 


In opening the Second Work Conference on Higher Education (1942) 
irector O. C. Carmichael, then Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, spoke 
follows: 


How many of us expect the program of education ten years from now to resemble 
€ present pattern? The dislocation resulting from the present war and its aftermath 
bound to result in the questioning of values in all phases of American life. The 
les of reaction and of progress will beat upon the established order of things. The 
ucational system will be one of the first of the agencies of society to feel the effect of 
ese forces. Indeed it is already being recognized that America’s outlook after this 
ar may be as different from that traditionally held as the outlook of the Republic 
as different from that of the Colonies before 1776. It is obvious that this would 
tail tremendous changes in the entire educational system.! 


At about the same time Jose’ Ortega y Gasset told Spanish students that a 
liversity must maintain not only its contact with science but also its partici- 
ition in public life and its sense of historical reality. He declared that ‘“‘the 
e of the people needs acutely to have the university participate, as the 
riversity, in its affairs’’; therefore, ‘‘the university must intervene, as the 
iversity, in current affairs, treating the great themes of the day from its 
yn point of view: cultural, professional, and scientific. Thus it will not be 
institution exclusively for students.” ? 

In England the President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, arguing for 
alues and Standards which are more than mere habits, which go down 
ow the soil of custom into the rock of clear conviction and are founded in a 
ilosophy of life,” explains his point of view toward education for citizen- 
p. “I have had,” he says, “chigher education primarily in mind, and have 
umed that in the future every citizen will receive this through part-time 
adult education if not otherwise; but clearly much of what is said here 
plies mutatis mutandis to elementary education.” * 

More recently the Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in 
ree Society, devoted its final chapter to “General Education in the Com- 
nity.” ‘There is little doubt,” says the Report, **that as much now turns 
what happens out of school and after school as on what happens in class- 
ms. It is clear at least that in the measure in which in-school work fails 
chieving its aims, the need for means and agencies to pursue them out of 


Report on the Second Work Conference on Higher Education, p. 10. 5 
Micon if ie Cone, Tr. with Introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand, Princeton, 


i . 96-99. ; yeas 
Sir I Bicherd a a for a World Adrift, Cambridge, at the University 


(1943), PP. xiii-xv. 
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school is increased. It is equally clear that wide success in continuing out-of 
school education depends upon what has been done in the years of com 
pulsory study.” 

These were prophetic statements. Educators everywhere are alread: 
conscious of the fact that the college or university has a definite obligation t 
participate in the affairs of the community and to strive to educate its citizens 
Obviously this obligation cannot be fully_met merely by adequately edu 
cating those students currently enrolled in these institutions. Since the col 
lege or university exists primarily to develop its students as individuals an: 
for effective participation in the life of their respective communities, the in 
stitution should recognize and utilize the community both for the enrich 
ment of the community and for the development of the student. Studen: 
should not be exploited by the institution because of its desire to serve tk 
community or because of its desire to have the community serve the institu 
tion. 

Sound education demands that the college student maintain a workiri 
relationship with the non-academic world. Not only is it important that tlt 
student participate in community life under enlightened educational leade: 
ship, but his education for community life and service is made more signi 
cant and effective when the personnel of the institution, including admini 
tration and faculty, take part in a significant way in the affairs of their loc: 
community and demonstrate a wholesome interest in state, national, ar 
international affairs. ‘“Town-grown” misunderstandings often develop o 
of faculty separateness and aloofness and perhaps jealousy on the part of tl 
community. The institution is obligated to break down this barrier and 
establish cordiality through understanding and service. 

Colleges of agriculture and home economics have been engaged for ma: 
years in developing service programs reaching into communities througha 
the states in which they are located. These programs have been assisted . 
Federal appropriations in the excellent performance of community servic 
More recently schools and departments of business administration, educatid 
engineering, and political science have begun to concern themselves wi 
community affairs as well as with collegiate education. Many institutid 
have developed extension divisions which have performed excellent serv 
in affording educational opportunities for those who could not, for one re 
or another, go to college campuses for their education. These well-est 
lished services have been rendered efficiently in many areas for some ti: 
The present discussion, however, is concerned primarily with colleges of < 
and sciences, as well as with schools of specialized education, and their 
forts to render a more effective community service by a larger participat: 
in the communities in which those institutions are located. 


* General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee on the objec 
of a General Education in a Free Society, p. 248. Cambridge: Harvard University 
1945; 
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Though the limitations of finance and personnel should be seriously con- 
idered by an institution before it established a program of community service 
or enlarges upon the one in effect, these limitations should in no way serve 
as an excuse for avoiding a responsibility which the institution is well able to 
neet. 


A. Education for Citizenship, Leadership, and Wholesome Living 


Dr. Stuart Cuthbertson suggests, regarding adult education, “that high 
chools, on the one hand, and colleges and universities on the other, build 
and articulate curricula which will stress those problems which confront our 
sommunities today—economic progress, public health, youth problems, 
minority problems, the dissemination of information.’ 5 

“Our first task,” says Sir Richard Livingston,” is to realize that the spirit 
of citizenship does not grow into a strong plant without cultivation; our 
sroblem will be solved when everyone born in Britain has the knowledge 
needed by a citizen, has seen the vision of what citizenship is, and has been 
rained in it by living with others, not merely as an individual, but as a 
member of a community whose life and responsibilities he shares. I have 
gut these three requirements in inverse order. The most important is the 
ast.” 6 
_ This may be true of America also. And it is one of the tasks of our colleges 
und universities to provide the knowledge, the vision, and the guidance in 
sommunity living which will enable “the spirit of citizenship to grow into 

strong plant” rooted in sound learning for all our citizens and hedged 
az by what Matthew Arnold called “‘the best knowledge, the best ideas 
of their time.” 

Now for the first time, America assumes leadership in international affairs 
ind world codperation. It is therefore incumbent upon colleges and uni- 
ersities to assist in giving both their students and their constituencies the 
eae and leadership necessary for an understanding of the new world 
ituation. It is essential that citizens of the present and of the immediate 
uture understand their heritage and their responsibilities as citizens of the 
vorld as well as of our own country. They must be brought to realize that, 
quote Shelley, the poet, “‘it exceeds all imagination to conceive what would 
ave been the moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, 

;caccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton had 
ver existed; if Raphael and Michael Angelo had never been born; if the 
Jebrew poetry had never been translated; if a revival of the study of Greek 
iterature had never taken place; if no monuments of ancient sculpture had 
peen handed down to us; and if the poetry of the religion of the ancient world 
jad been extinguished together with its belief. The human mind could 


5 The Humanities at Work, Proceedings of the Second Regional Conference on the Human- 
ies held at Denver, Col., Dec. 1, 2, 3, 1944, P- 112. 
6 Op cit., p. 158. 
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never, except by the intervention of these excitements, have been awakened 
to the invention of the grosser sciences, and that application of analytical 
reasoning to the aberrations of society which it is now attempted to exalt over 
the direct expression of the inventive and creative faculty itself.” z 

Unless it is realized that this statement is applicable to the present and 
unless the realization is translated into a body of informed public opinion 
which will support leaders of world affairs in developing world codperation, 
international understanding, and universal tolerance, the human mind may 
never know another awakening. The responsibility for bringing the public 
to realize its responsibility rests heavily upon colleges and universities. 

The following summary statements present, without identifying institu: 
tions, typical ways in which colleges, both private and public, are pushing 
their educational efforts beyond the limits of their campuses into their ser: 
vice communities. This summary furnishes no cause for complacency, buti 
does show that some colleges and universities in the South have made prog; 
ress in extending educational opportunities to citizens of their communities: 
It may also suggest to other institutions how they may extend their educa‘ 
tional facilities to the public. 

A few institutions have organized institutes of local government, schook 
for law enforcement officials, conferences on municipal government, ane 
other services. Some have student political unions studying problems c 
citizenship and sponsoring forums in which state and national leaders disi 
cuss political and social problems. ‘These discussions may become statet 
wide through radio broadcasts and published reports of proceedings. Thex 
may be closely correlated also with social studies and with student goverr 
ment. Such activities become examples of democracy in practice in ow 
educational institutions. Through their graduates these institutions extenr 
into the activities of widespread communities living examples of enlightene: 
citizenship. 

Much more might be done through publications, radio, public discussion 
and research. As Shelley said, “We have more moral, political, and histor 
cal wisdom than we know how to reduce into practice; we have more scie 
tific and economical knowledge than can be accomodated to the just distr: 
bution of the produce which it multiplies. The poetry in these systems ¢ 
thought is concealed by the accumulation of facts and calculating processe: 
There is no want of knowledge respecting what is wisest and best in moré 
government, and political economy, or at least what is wiser and better tha 
what men now practice and endure. But we let ‘I dare not wait upon: 
would, like the poor cat in the adage.” Let us substitute good citizenshi 
for poetry if we will, but let us not confine our social sense within colleg 
classrooms nor our research within laboratories and libraries. Social kno 
edge and research can further the cause of good citizenship only if they 

7A Defence of Poetry. 
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t to use in the solution of the problems of the citizens upon whose support 
-y depend. 

Forums and conferences on various topics of community interest have 
en codperatively planned and executed. The university of one state is 
nducting citizenship forums in codperation with civic organizations of 
yeral population centers. These forums give opportunity for a discussion 
some of the questions connected with current and postwar problems. It 
not the purpose to foster a particular viewpoint, but rather to provoke 
objective and unprejudiced discussion of each topic so that those who 
rticipate may form opinions based on adequate information. 

Two colleges in another state report that their efforts have been directed 
imarily toward developing rural leadership and improving the quality of 
ral living. The president of one college said in his letter to the members of 
e Conference on Rural Leadership held in 1943: ‘‘We feel that the great- 
t problem is that of developing rural leadership. Our aim for many years 
is been to assist communities in developing a consciousness of the particu- 
r problems of the community; from the community it is our aim to assist in 
ding the county problems, and then the state problems. After the prob- 
ms have been found, they must be analyzed and a planned attack must be 
rected toward their solution. The purpose of this conference is primarily 
‘contribute to all these ends.” The president of the other college reports 
at the efforts of his institution have been directed toward the improvement 
the quality of rural living. He says: ‘“‘We are beginning to collect materials 
set up more specific ways and means to do something on the problem 
rough our students and through institutional services. We have already 
en instrumental in enlarging the Agricultural Coérdinating Council in 
is county to include ministers and educators. We have also stimulated 
€ organization of a regional council of six counties to codrdinate the efforts 
agricultural, educational, and religious groups in their individual efforts 
improve the quality of living in rural areas.” 

A “Symposium on Medical Professions” has been conducted by the biology 
partment in one university to which local doctors, nurses, and particular 
dents were invited. Home improvement projects, particularly in relation 
the health in the community, have been conducted by a number of in- 
tions. These projects have been conducted in codperation with the 
llogg Foundation, testing children for nutritional deficiencies. The Kel- 
g Foundation has also made available funds for loans to students training 
laboratory technicians and loans for them after they enter the field. 
tension studies of health in various communities show a definite need for 
type of assistance. 

Another college located in a bilingual community is preparing for publi- 
ion a series of booklets intended to aid teachers. These booklets are in- 
ded to improve instruction for non-English speaking children and adults 
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in health and hygiene, art and music, foods and nutrition, and school-com 
munity relations. The point of view maintained in the writing of the book 
lets recognizes the importance of providing opportunities and materials fc 
the total development of the child and the adult. Students participate i 
educational activities developed near the college as a part of a school-com 
munity project. They assume leadership of rhythm bands for young chr 
dren, music for pleasure for adults, games, a circulating library, a story hou: 
and various kinds of crafts. 

Instruction in language and literature is carried into surrounding com 
munities by many colleges and into the entire state by some institutions 
combinations of institutions sponsoring literary activities and contests 
Dramatic programs have been instituted in many colleges and throug 
English and speech departments. Plays have been written in compositici 
classes, contests have often been conducted on a state-wide basis, and th 
plays winning approval have been produced by students for the benefit of th 
public. Much community interest has been created through such project 
and the creative talents of many students have been stimulated. 

_ One state institution, in order to relate its program for the improvement t 
citizenship to some particular needs of the area it serves, made a study of tht 
achievements and failures of paroled criminals for a definite period of tim 
This was followed by an examination of the social, economic, and industri: 
needs of certain parts of the area to which attention was directed. 

Some institutions of higher education extend their cultural services an 
influence beyond the campus by having advanced music students visit pubb 
schools and engender interest in public school music. 

Other efforts to carry instruction beyond the campus utilize the total r: 
sources of the institution. ‘Through the radio, lectures, and concerts tk 
influence of the colleges extends throughout the community. A few institi 
tions own radio stations. Others utilize local facilities. One institutic 
broadcasts at least one thirty-minute program daily from its own studi 
These programs reach into practically every department of the institutic 
and at one time or another interest almost everyone in the community. - 
the English department of one college, for example, sixteen plays were wr: 
ten for the radio and produced by the students of the speech department ow 
a local station. These fifteen-minute plays have led several girls into som 
type of regular radio work. 


B. In-Service Education for Teachers 


Certain patterns of inter-departmental codperation are to be found in son 
programs of in-service teacher education. Such codperation, it is true, is le 
common than it should be, for many educational institutions have not y 
evolved codperative arrangements whereby all faculty members engaged f 
the preparation of teachers work as members of the department or division: 
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vacher education. Yet it is obvious that the needs of teachers can be met 
sither by educationists working alone nor by teachers of English, history, 
fience, and languages working independently or collectively, especially 
hen these teachers have not thoroughly acquainted themselves with the 
oe and needs of teachers in service. Only soundly conceived and executed 
poperative programs of in-service education for teachers—programs which 
ill bring the total resources of college and community to bear upon the 
lution of total school problems—will suffice. 


| Coileges and universities need today as never before to face this situation 
ith courage and with vision. School administrators, teachers, and citizens 
seed to learn of changing educational objectives and procedures. Teachers 
tso need to learn—teachers who have been called upon to fill emergency 
fa cancies, who have been engaged in industry or war for years, or who are 
ast beginning to teach after ending collegiate careers—these teachers need 
‘ot only refresher courses but also opportunity for more adequate learning 
n the subjects they teach and in recent developments in the various areas of 
earning. ‘These are also, to a considerable degree, needs of all teachers and 
f all community leaders in education activities. Yet little provision has 
een made for their continuous intellectual growth through contact with 
jutstanding leaders and current ideas in art, literature, government, and 
sience. Hence they have little opportunity to evaluate their work or to 
ring new knowledge and experience to bear upon it. Nor will present 
pes of in-service education adequately meet their needs. Opportunity 
nould be provided by larger colleges and universities, perhaps through 
pecial summer fellowships, for teachers in small colleges and high schools, 
ommunity leaders, and potential leaders to spend more time in those centers 
f culture and learning which can best meet their needs as teachers and citi- 
ens. 

Several institutions have begun to develop such programs of in-service 
ducation for teachers. In one of these a staff member, upon invitation 
-om the schools themselves, spends at least one day every two weeks in each 
f six elementary school systems. He spends a portion of the day visiting 
eachers in their classrooms to become acquainted with their problems. He 
neets with PTA and other lay groups for discussion of problems of school 
mprovement and performs such other duties as he and the administrator 
aay agree upon. In the evening a forum is conducted in which the problems 
f the local elementary teachers and schools are taken up for systematic study. 
brary materials and other equipment are assembled according to local 
eeds. Extension credit is granted to teachers participating in the workshop 
sr the full school year. Through a series of bulletins the results of the work are 
made available to other school systems enrolling for the service. Reports on 
xe solution of local problems are made available to codéperating school 
ystems to be adapted for use in their own improvement programs. 
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Another college codperates with the supervisory staff in the county inc 
veloping a laboratory program for those teachers who have been out 
teaching for a number of years as well as for the regular teachers who nei 
assistance in meeting significantly changed conditions created by an infl 
of children from other areas. More than a hundred teachers have parti 
pated in studying local classroom conditions and in developing their instru 
tional programs. The teachers have worked in groups organized on t 
basis of problems which they have to meet in their classrooms. It has bes 
possible for teachers to participate in this program and receive credit { 
their work because the school board carried part of the expense for the co: 
ferences. 

The English department of another college has sponsored, in codperati« 
with the State Department and other organizations, a state-wide Englil 
program. This is a special and sustained effort to secure more effectit 
teaching of English from the early grades through college. As a part of t 
program, high school English teachers, principals, and superintendents a: 
furnished individual reports on the grades their students make in colle: 
English. Each year these reports go out to every county in the state. Goce 
teachers are being discovered and given the credit they so richly deserv 
And these good teachers have been assisted in writing from their own tric 
and proved methods a teacher’s manual for the whole state. 


At one college for white students the faculty is now offering courses to t’ 
Negro teachers of the community. The plan was brought about by ar 
quest from some of the Negro teachers of the city who found that they we 
unable financially to attend the summer schools, yet they were required | 
the state department of education to continue their study in order to ke 
their teaching certificates up to date. As a result of this request facul 
members of the college were asked to make certain of their courses availah 
to Negro teachers on Friday afternoons and evenings. More than a hundr: 
teachers are now enrolled in the various courses. The teachers come not on 
from local schools but from neighboring towns and communities also, a1 
the enrollment continues to increase. The director of this work has point 
out four great benefits from it. First, it produces fine racial relatior 
Second, it gives the Negroes a chance to continue their study even while th 
are carrying on their teaching in their own schools. Third, it offers gor 
instruction. Fourth, the reaction upon the faculty teaching these classes h 
been both stimulating and enthusiastic. The president of this college beliey 
that if such a plan could be inaugurated in more Southern communiti 
where our colleges are located, the broadest possible facilities would be « 
fered for the education of Negroes at a minimum of expense. The Ni 
teachers, he points out, are the potential leaders among their race. T 


better training and direction they receive, therefore, the greater the advan 
that will be made in the education of Southern Negroes. 
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C. Adult Education 


“he preceding paragraph has cited one type of adult education. Other 
es of education have been developed during the last few years through 
: Engineering, Science, and Management War Training Programs con- 
ted under the auspices of the Unites States Office of Education. “In- 
ction on a college level for industry,” writes a dean of engineering, “‘has 
given a real test during the last five years. Five programs of instruction 
e been organized and thousands of trainees have enrolled for the work . . . 
results which presage the possibilities of this kind of training after the 
Key personnel in engineering and management has been used to give 
ruction. The results have been so satisfactory that a way has been found 
nlarge the faculties of the colleges and universities to develop any reason- 
program for industrial employees. It has become evident that good 
uction may be given by using local personnel as instructors. A limited 
unt of supervision, looking toward teaching techniques, has made pos- 
a very large training program.” 
rograms of adult education instituted by some colleges have met with 
response that many have come to regard adult education as essential 
tions of the institutions. One college is serving oil and gas industries of 
area in special consultations and in evening classes in geology, chemistry, 
related subjects, and in oil and gas law. Courses in college algebra, 
nometry, analytics, and calculus have been offered to another special 
p. Other courses have been offered to the people of the community 
wish to earn credit toward degrees or to continue their formal education. 
‘ourses or institutes may be set up to deal with such subjects as business 
tions and industry, discovery and conservation of resources, population 
itions, trade practices for various types of labor, and general cultural 
academic subjects. The standards of achievement in courses offered 
ollege credit should by all means be maintained. But it is also to be 
rved that some of the most effective work done in adult education has 
done in those courses which do not carry college credit. 
ccording to the best information available, enrollment in adult and even- 
schools has shown an annual increase of more than two hundred thou- 
for a decade. This constantly increasing demand of citizens for edu- 
n which will enable them the better to understand the world in which 
live and to become more useful citizens of it presents a challenge to 
er education which must be met. It also presents opportunities which 
ges and universities should not neglect. Here, in the first place, are 
ents eager to learn, both for their own satisfaction and for the welfare of 
ommunity. They are, moreover, students who both stimulate and bring 
rds in terms of satisfaction to teachers who work largely with immature 
sometimes with uninterested students. These, in turn, enable the teacher 
ow in understanding and thereby vitalize all his teaching. 
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If colleges and universities agree “that as much now turns on what hay 
pens out of school and after school as on what happens in classrooms,” the 
will accept the challenge of those adults who seek the rewards of study unde 
able instructors and meet it in the spirit in which it is presented. 


D. Educational Coéperation with Industrial and Cultural Agencies 


Another nethod of extending education beyond campus limits has bee 
devised by a municipal university which has established a functioning di 
partment of codperative education. Through this plan practical work su 
plements theoretical study, personalities are developed through the cos 
tacts made at work, and many students are enabled to remain in college wh 
could not do so otherwise. Under this work-study plan, in addition to a 
tually carrying out work and receiving a report on it from the employer, t! 
student is required to make a study of some problem of the firm or organizi 
tion. This is in the form of a thesis report written under a specific depaz 
ment in the college and an oral report made to a faculty committee. TE 
plan is a direct attempt to codrdinate theory and practice. The followiz 
departments in the university have had a part in codperative work: az 
economics and commerce, home economics, physical education, secretar2 
science, and sociology. 

A different type of codperation between education and industry has be; 
developed by a university and an emergency industrial plant. Since t 
industry has laboratory facilities of certain types superior to those of a: 
strictly educational institution, work on both the college and graduate lev: 
has been developed for employees in the industry. It carries residence cre 
in the university. This advanced work in special areas of knowledge is 
addition to more elementary work in art, languages, mathematics, psyck 
logy, and many other credit and non-credit courses of study normally gi 
in colleges and technical schools. It is possible that this and similar coépe 
tive arrangements may point toward the development of types of codperatit 
between education and industry which will not only provide for continuatit 
education but will also provide better facilities than are now available : 
both on-campus and off-campus students. 

E. Enhancing the Appreciation of the Culture and Resources of the Community 

One of the most needed community services which a college or univer 
may render is that of helping the people of the area discover their funa 
mental resources, recognize the value of these resources, and learn to 1 
them to the best advantage. Many departments in colleges and universiti 
have not only helped communities discover valuable cultural and na 
resources but have rapidly developed a community interest in their use a 
conservation. 

Recognizing that the South is rich in certain types of architecture a: 
folk art, especially music and handicrafts, many institutions utilize these 1 
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be materials in their departments of fine arts and codperate with community 
aders i in the preservation and development of local works of art and archi- 
cture. Colleges are participating in the study and preservation of distinc- 
ve buildings, popular ballads, folk songs, and handicrafts. Members of 
‘partments of fine arts encourage students in public schools to exhibit their 
orks in college art galleries. Some institutions have for years collected 
a versions of popular ballads, folk tales, and folk songs. Others have as- 
ited in keeping alive local music festivals. Students of fine arts have fre- 
aently contributed posters to local chapters of the Red Cross, garden clubs, 
iti-tuberculosis campaigns, and similar community organizations. Such 
‘tivities are valuable both in opportunities for continuing education out of 
ool and for giving students in school opportunities of working codpera- 
ely with mature citizens on significant community interests. 


A course in English composition is offered by at least one university in 
ich a major project has been the writing of a history of some local point of 
erest. This project has had various values in university-community re- 
tionships. From the point of view of the students, it has given an interest 
what has gone into the making of their community and of its institutions. 
has developed in them an intelligent sense of values and appreciation—at 
es unexpected insight into shortsighted or selfish policies in the past, even 
mtact with “‘It can’t be told yet” situations. The project, limited as it is 
availability in its present state, has interested and served the community. 
he papers have been used by individuals and organizations for needed his- 
ical information. The students collect the information by interviewing 
dividuals and by using source materials that individuals or organizations 
ve, as well as by consulting available public records. These contacts have 
ed to interest those who have helped in what the university is doing. 
ey have also given citizens the feeling that the university is not existing 
an academic vacuum but is actively concerned with the community’s past, 
esent, and future. 

One college reports a “‘Program of Education in Fishery Biology and Con- 
ation” conducted jointly by the state fisheries laboratory and the college. 
program aims to assist the schools and communities in fishing instruc- 
n, to train personnel for this work, to provide the needed community 
dership, and to help develop a long range program of conservation of the 
mmercial fisheries. The program is conducted by providing: (1) a marine 
ologist to take a mobile fishery educational exhibit to the schools and com- 
unity groups, thus stimulating interest of the school authorities in partici- 
ting in the program; (2) a laboratory teaching unit with appropriate 
ides for each school; (3) pamphlets and moving pictures for the teachers’ 
ie; (4) special summer courses of instruction in fishery biology and con- 
ation for high school teachers; and (5) adult classes for communities de- 
ng vocational work in fishery problems. 
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Other biology departments carry instruction into the community by gir 
ing lectures to schools, garden clubs, boy scouts, girl scouts, churches, ani 
other organizations; preparing and distributing mimeographed keys to loc 
wild plants and animals and giving information concerning their habit 
poisonous or non-poisonous characteristics, etc; leading hikes and contribu 
ing information on nature; doing field work on tree diseases, feeding of bird: 
etc; holding annual exhibits of biological experiments, class work and mr 
seum material; and utilizing in laboratory work specimens of milk from loc« 
dairies, plants close at hand, and other local materials. 


F. Other Services to the Community 


Three types of community service in economics are reported: administra 
tion, consultation, and conferences. Faculty, students, and laymen partid 
pate in all three, at least in some colleges. One college has assisted in esta 
lishing cost-accounting systems in municipalities and industries of the stati 
Many furnish consultative service to and coéperate in making economic sul 
veys of municipal and county governments. A still larger number hold az 
nual economic conferences in which business and professional people of tht 
community or state meet and discuss pertinent problems. These have gex 
erally met with enthusiastic response from the people. 

A political science department, ‘‘seeks, whenever feasible, to bring i 
students into contact with actual governmental problems and activities. . 
The department has established close relationships with the city.” The hee 
of the department is a member of the Civil Service Board which recruits ar 
selects employees for city departments. It has been possible to familiari: 
students with the work and problems of personnel administration throug 
this activity. Another committee of the city on which the department h! 
been represented is the ““Committee on Classification and Salary Standard: 
zation.” Through this committee most of the city service positions have bee 
classified and the committee is now working on the standardization of sali 
ries. Graduate and undergraduate students have participated in this wor 
and through it have had actual contact with problems of public admini 
tration. This department also maintains a governmental reference servit 
for public officials, publishes a bi-monthly bulletin of news of special intere 
to citizens and governmental officials, and sponsors an annual institute 
local government. In this institute vital problems of county, municipa 
and state government receive consideration under the leadership of me 
proficient in governmental problems. 

To the college and community relationships already discussed should } 
added those developed by extension divisions through extension instructio: 
lending libraries, film services, etc. Research divisions of various typ 
should also be increased, for they render service not only through the di 
covery and application of knowledge but also through the interpretation | 
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nical and scientific discoveries. By these means also many people are 
bied to continue their education after they leave college. 


G. Summary and Recommendations 


‘his summary makes no claim to completeness, but it is probably a rep- 
ntative sampling. It reveals a variety of efforts to make instruction 
uningful and to render service to the communities adjacent to the institu- 
is reporting and frequently to an entire state. It will be noted that some 
he methods reported are of long standing in certain institutions. Others 
new and experimental. Taken together they indicate that our institu- 
is of higher education are seriously interested in improving their educa- 
al programs both on and off their campuses. They also indicate a grow- 
realization that colleges, schools, and citizens have much to gain through 
perative effort—that man, as Marcus Aurelius has well said, is “made for 
eration.” 

re these efforts sufficient? Or are they merely pointers indicating a few 
€ ways in which colleges are trying to provide continued education for 
ure citizens? Certainly no one will claim that the colleges, for all the 
lent things they are doing, have provided sufficiently for that education 
ch releases the spirit of man and for that “‘study of what man is and of 


t life he should live,”? which, according to Plato, is the ‘“‘noblest of stu- 


is obvious that such community services as those described above will 
ssitate increased college staffs and increased budgets. Such a program, 
ever, will find recognition in state legislatures and in the case of private 
shurch-related colleges will receive the well-deserved support of their 
progressive and public-spirited citizens. Nevertheless, as important as 
community services are and can be, institutions should guard against 
endency to over-expand services to the community which may lead to ex- 
ve burdens on the teaching staff or to neglect of the fundamental obliga- 
of every institution to its enrolled students. 

these efforts to serve the community, the college or university should 
e use of all available agencies such as state conservation departments or 
ral organizations, In most efforts at community service or instruction 
urpose might best be served by an initial survey of the area in terms of 
s and resources. 

is not uncommon for non-college people to look upon college people as 
actical dreamers on the one hand, or as radicals on the other; perhaps as 
. One who attempts, therefore, to work with community groups should 
fell prepared in his subject and should avoid the tendency to be “ex- 
ist”? in his views. He should serve as a helper and codperative agent, 
hould bear in mind that permanent progress and achievement come 
1: 

jl 
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The greatest opportunity for community service may lie with the loc: 
institutions through fostering of adult education, recreational programs, | 
brary, museum, etc., which the community conceives as its own. The co: 
lege thus becomes a nucleus for cultural development, the pride of the com 
munity, and obtains the support of the community, financial and otherwisi 
Throughout the consideration of community service, however, it should f 
kept in mind that the function of an institution of higher learning is that « 
serving society through education, and care should be taken not to “water dowry 
its programs by offering services which are not educational. A test of th 
effectiveness of such a program in some instances should include the questici 
whether or not the community, over a reasonable period of time, has deve 
oped in its program to the point that it can go on independently of the collee 

It seems necessary, then, for colleges to extend their instructional and oth 
services into the community to an even greater extent than ever before. T 
more effectively they do this the greater will be their influence in the lives: 
their students and of society, and the closer the relationship between edua 
tional institutions and the people of the community and state will beco: 
Through this closer relationship there ought to and does develop codperati 
activity and a sense of the responsibility of colleges, schools, and citizens i 
the initiation and support of educational programs and procedures whi 
vitalize the individual and society, both local society and the society of 
and liberal men and women everywhere. It is therefore suggested that c 
leges give careful consideration to the adoption of such of the following p: 
cedures as may be appropriate to their abilities and needs: 

1. Codperate with individuals and other agencies in the understandi:: 
utilization, and preservation of all worthy types of local and regional | 
sources. 

2. Extend and improve as opportunity affords codperative conferen 
forums, and other group undertakings which enable communities to 
their problems. 

3. Develop further in-service programs of education to improve not o 
teachers and industrial and professional workers but also to improve housi 
the enjoyment of music, community leadership, and the arts of living. 

4. Promote coéperative arrangements with agencies equipped with a 
quate cultural, industrial, political, or social facilities for off-campus ce 
of instruction and research. 

5. Vitalize existing extension and research divisions so that they becc 
both interpreters of knowledge and service agencies for the public. 

6. Institute on and off-campus programs of education for citize 
that will aid in understanding and promoting both sound local gover 
and world coéperation. 

7. Keep the public informed about services available and invite cod 
tion in planning for their extension and utilization. 


APPENDIX A 
RECOMMENDATIONS ! 


© aid in translating what has been accomplished by the Work Con- 
neces on Higher Education into vital programs of educational improve- 
it in the institutions of higher learning in the South, the following recom- 
idations were adopted by the members of the 1946 Conference and ap- 
ved for publication by the executive committee: 


Be It Resolved, that it be the purpose and objective of all who have participated 
in the Work Conferences on Higher Education in the South to study seriously 
the recommendations that will be found in the final reports of the participating 
groups, to have their faculties and their administrative officers study those rec- 
ommendations, and to use every means consonant with good academic pro- 
cedure to foster programs of educational growth and development in keeping 
with the objectives and functions of the institutions wherein they work. In 
brief, it is recommended that every effort be made to translate into vital and 
concrete programs of education the recommendations that will come from the 
‘groups that have studied problems of higher education in these Work Con- 
ferences. 


Be It Resolved, that the following recommendations be transmitted through the 
Committee on Work Conferences to the proper authorities of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


A. The Conferences of 1941 and 1942, the studies and reports of faculty com- 
mittees, and the Conference of 1946 have clearly demonstrated the value of 
deliberative discussion of common and persistent problems in education in 
the South. Annual meetings of the Southern Association must necessarily 
deal with matters of policy and action and provide little opportunity for 
deliberation. The Work Conference on Higher Education strongly rec- 
ommends to the Association that provision be made for periods of delibera- 
tive discussion of common problems in education in the South between the 
annual meetings of the Association. 


Teacher Education: It is recommended that 


1. The officers of the Southern Association make a continual and vigorous 
effort to improve the morale and prestige of the teaching profession; 


2. Each member college of the Southern Association which offers courses 
leading to teaching initiate a codperative institutional study to discover 
effective ways of selection so that only those who are satisfactory in 
scholarship and personal characteristics can become candidates for 


teaching certificates; 


iss] \ 


eral of these recommendations appear also in the appropriate chapters of this re- 
They are brought together here for convenience of reference and for emphasis. 
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C. General and Special Education: It is recommended that the Southern 


. Tests and College Entrance Problems: It is recommended that the South} 


. Curricular Problems: It is recommended that Southern Association of Co i 
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3. State Departments of Education assist in the codrdination of the effof 
to improve standards in the colleges and that certification standards ; 
re-examined and revised upward where such revision is helpful in ; 
better selection of candidates for the teaching profession; 


4. The Southern Association sponsor a continual and more extensive use 
in-service education for teachers; 


5. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Sous 
ern University Conference, and the Southern States Work-Conference: 
School Administrative Problems jointly sponsor and seek the necesss 
financial assistance for a study of the education of teachers for elements 
schools. It is recognized that the study of the education of teachers 4 
secondary schools sponsored jointly by the Southern Association of € 
leges and Secondary Schools and the Southern University Confere: 
and directed by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, the results of which were publishe 
A Unified Program of Teacher Education and Certification in the Southern Ste 
has resulted in improved practices in the education and certification 
teachers in many Southern states. It is believed that a similar stud: 
the education of teachers for elementary schools would be especially *| 
uable at this time. 


sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools appoint a committee and | 
propriate funds for the study of plans and programs of general educatiox 
the colleges and universities of the nation for the purpose of guiding 
institutions of the South in formulating their own programs. To ati 
the most comprehensive and scholarly results in such a study, the Associad 
may wish to consider initiating a codperative study of the continuing py 


lem of general education versus specialism by the various regional associati| 
under the guidance of some coérdinating body. 


| 

| 
Association consider sponsoring a program of tests, at least as early asi 
end of the junior year in high school, designed to determine whether stud 
expecting to enter college possess certain essential language and nun 
skills. ‘These tests would serve as the basis of guidance of such studenny 
planning their senior high school year. It is further recommended | 
the Southern Association express its approval in principle of requiring ¥ 
passing of a minimum proficiency test in English as a requirement for cob} 
entrance, and that it support the use of the device as routine entrance : 
cedure whenever it is found to be practicable. 


and Secondary Schools sponsor a study of integrated courses both 
and among the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social scier 
This recommendation obviously involves a study and evaluation of exis 
procedures and materials and of the adequate training of teachers for : 
courses. In order to initiate such a study in the natural sciences, it isd 
ommended that a group of experienced teachers representing the two mu 
fields of science be selected and provided withnecessary freedom and ec 
ment to develop such courses, prepare necessary class and laboratory / 


terials, and determine the kind of education that will prepare teach 
these courses. 


ae 
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F. Standards of the Association: It is recommended that the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools make a study of its standards with a view 
to revising obsolete standards and adding others that may be needed. 


G. Accrediting Agencies: It is recommended that the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools make a study of the many accrediting agen- 
cies, professional in character or otherwise, that have grown up in America 
and that continually study and weigh in the balance the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country and that the Association make its findings available 
to its member colleges and universities. 


H. Library: Itis recommended that particular attention be given to the creation 
of a Standing Committee within the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education to study and to report continuously to the proper authorities of 
the Commission on all library problems of colleges and universities, in- 
cluding standards. Since the library in fact as well as in phrase is the heart 
and center of any educational program, it should be considered a most vital 
factor in the functioning of a sound educational system. 
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Snyder, Henry N., President Emeritus, Wofford College (3) 

Spain, Mrs. Frances Lander, Librarian, Winthrop College (3) 

Srygley, T. R., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Port Arthur, 
Texas (1) 

Stephens, R. P., Dean of the Graduate School, University of Georgia, 
(1) 

_ Stevenson, Guy, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Louis- 
ville (3) 

Stilwell, H. W., Superintendent of Schools, Texarkana, Texas (1) 

Stipe, J. G., Director of Admissions, Emory University (1) 

Stockdale, P. B., Professor of Geology and Geography, University of 
Tennessee fas 

Stone, Wendell C., Dean of the Faculty, Rollins Calleze (2) 

Sumrall, W. H. beans Mississippi College (2) 

Taylor, Cecil, aiiddia State University (2) 

Taylor, Hoy, Dean of Instruction, Georgia State College for Women (2) 

Taylor, William Septimus, Dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (3) 

Ten Hoor, Martin, Dean, University of Alabama (1-2) 

Thoburn, Isabella, Head of Psychology Department, Wesleyan College 


(3) 
Thompson, Graves Haydon, Professor of Latin, Hampden-Sydney Col- 


lege (3) 3 

Thrift, Charles T., Jr., Professor of Religion, Florida Southern Col- 
lege (2) 

Tigert, J. J., President, University of Florida (1) 
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Tilt, Jennie, Florida State College for Women (2) 

Trawick, A. M., Professor of Bible and Philosophy, Wofford College ( 

Virtue, Charles F., Associate Professor of Philosophy, University | 
Louisville (2) 

Wager, Ralph, Professor of Education, Emory University (1) 

Walter, Mable R., Assistant National Director of Red Cross Colle: 
Units (3) 

Warner, Robert Austin, Associate Professor of Social Science, Unive 
sity of Louisville (3) 

Washington, W. H., Dean, Clemson College (1) 

Waters, E. A., Chairman of the Graduate Committee, University ; 
Tennessee (1-3) 

Watts, Jerome H., Assistant Professor of Biology, Emory and Hem 
College (3) 

Wesson, J. J., Dean, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College (3) 

Whelan, James F., S. J., Professor of Education, Loyola University (1+ 

White, Goodrich C., President, Emory University (1-3) 

White, M. M., Head of Psychology Department, Associate Dean 
Arts and Science, University of Kentucky (2-3) 

* Whitley, Sam H., President, East Texas State Teachers College (1): 

Wiles, A. G. D., Professor of English, The Citadel (2-3) 

Wiley, W. L., Professor of French, University of North Carolina (2); 

Williams, L. L., Maryville College (3) 

Wise, J. Hooper, Professor of English, Chairman, Comprehens: 
Course in Reading, Speaking, Writing, University of Florida 

Wiseman, Ben W., Principal, Highland Park School, Dallas, Te: 
(1-2-3) 

Wood, Ben, Director, Coédperative Test Service, Columbia Univer. 
(1-2) 

Yancey, P. H., S. J., Professor of Biology, Spring Hill College (2) 

Yeuell, Gladstone, Professor of Education, University of Alabama (1 

Young, J. B., President, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Misi 


sippi (1-2) 
Zeek, C. F., Professor of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt Univer: 
(2) 


es 
* Deceased. 


Editorial Notes 


“The Report of the Committee on Work Conferences on 
Higher Education” 


The QuarTERLy is happy to present in this issue ““The Report of the Com- 
nittee on Work Conferences on Higher Education.” As far as the member 
astitutions engaged in higher education are concerned, this is probably the 
aost noteworthy piece of work ever undertaken by the Association, and the 
‘ssociation is trying to make the report available for further study by the 
aculties of member institutions. There will be available extra copies 
f the August QuaRTERLY at the regular seventy-five cents rate to institutions 
rdering promptly (address: SouTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY, Duke 
Jniversity, Durham, North Carolina), and the University of North Carolina 
ress will publish a thousand cloth bound copies at a special price of $2.75 
\ugust 1 (address: University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North 
Jarolina). 

It is urged that colleges and universities commend the report to their 
aculties for special study this coming year. The purpose of the report will 
ot be realized unless discussion is stimulated. The report is merely a means 
f presenting in summary form some of the more important problems facing 
ur higher institutions in this critical period of American history and edu- 
ation. 

The November QUARTERLY 


The November issue of the QUARTERLY will be devoted almost entirely to 
he program for the fifty-second annual meeting of the Association to be held 
1 Louisville, Kentucky, December 1-5, 1947. Those in charge of making 
ut the program of the meeting have been asked to indicate the special prob- 
ms most likely to be presented on the program. It is hoped that there will 
© a record meeting of the Association. 


Notice of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting, 
Louisville, Kentucky, December 15, 1947. 


The Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Southern Association 
rill be held in Louisville, Kentucky, December 1-5, 1947. The 
rown Hotel will be headquarters, and all meetings of the Association and of 
1e Commissions will be held there. Codperating hotels conveniently 
cated are the Kentucky, Seelbach, Henry Watterson, and Henry Clay. 
lelegates should make reservations promptly. ‘There are more than 500 
ouble rooms with twin beds—the largest number the Association has had 


sndered to it since the War began. 
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A Correction: The Report of the Southern Graduate Deans. 


Dean Roger T. McCutcheon was given credit for the article on pages 370 | 
to 384 of the May QUARTERLY entitled “Report of the Conference of Deans| 
of Southern Graduate Schools.” He writes explaining that this article was! 
really a committee report, to which he was not entitled to credit, that was! 
made to the Graduate Deans and used in the discussion of problems of gradu-| 
ate instruction by our Commissions at the last annual meeting. Dean: 
McCutcheon expresses his gratification at the publicity given the report buti 
wishes it clearly understood that he is not entitled to the credit given him: 
and that the document is in no sense an official publication of the Southern: 
Association. It was, in fact, the report of a committee of the Conference: 
of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools on minimum standards for the| 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, of which Dean Martin R. P. McGuire, 
Catholic University of America, was chairman. 


